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AT PARTING. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





I put my flower of song into thy hand 
And turn my eyes away; 
It is a flower from a most desolate land, 
Barren of sun and day, 
Even this life of mine. 
As two who meet upon a foreign strand, 
'Twas mine with thee to stay ; 
I put this flower of song into thy hand 
And turn my eyes away, 
And look where no lights shine. 


By phantom wings this desolate air seems 
fanned, 
Where sky and sea show gray ; 
I put my flower of song into thy band, 
And turn my eyes away, 
But to no other shrine. 
My hopes are like a Httle Christian band 
The heathen came to slay ; 
I put this flower of song into thy hand 
And turn my eyesaway ; 
Keep thou the song in sign. 


Some day, it may be, thou by meshalt stand, 
When no words my lips say, 
And, holding then this song-flower in thy 
band, 
_ Shal: turn thine eyes away, 
And “rop pure tears «divine. 
We part at Fate’s inexorable command; ~ 
We part to meet no day ; 
I put my flower of song into thy hand 
Andturn my eyes away— 
These eyes that burn and pine. 


Thy way leads summerward, thy paths are 
spanned 
By boughs where Spring winds play ; 
I put my flower of song into thy hand, 
And turn my eyes away 
To Life’s dark boundary-line. 
Fair are thy groves, thy fields are bright and 
bland, 
Where exile has no sway; 
I put my flower of song intothy hand 
And turn my eyes away, 
To meet Fate’s eyes malign. 


Sometimes, when twilight bolds and fills the 
land, 
And glad souls are less gay, 
Take thou this song-flower in thy tender hand, 
Nor tury thine eyes away, 
There in the day’s decline. 
My life lies dark before me, a!) unplanned ; 
Loud winds assall the day ; 
I leave my soug-flower folded in thy hand 
And turn my eyes away, 
And turn my life from thine. 
Loxpon, Enucaxp. 
or 


MOSES AT THE WELL. 





HINTS TO YOUNG WOMEN AND YOUNG 
MEN. 


BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, 





As Moses sat by the well in Midian, seven 
daughters of the Prince, tending their 
father’s flocks, came to draw water and 
fil! the troughs for the sheep. In those 
dayz manual labor was not considered dis- 
hwnorable. The wife of the great chieftain, 
Abraham, with her own hands prepared the 
roca] for the stranger, not knowing that she 
was entertaining ‘‘angels unawares.” Homer 
sings of kings’ daughters busy in domestic 
service. Solomon praises above her 
fellows the wise woman who seeketh wool 
and flax and worketh willingly with her 
hands. And since those days it has often 
been seen that princesses by birth, or rank, 
or cultare have not deemed their true dig- 





toils iucident to womanhood. 

But it is said that nowadays there are to 
be found some young women who the less 
they have of aristocratic blood in their 
veins the more think it aristocratic to 
banish all work from their havds. Their 
fingers are too tender to darn a stocking; 
their arms are too fair for the wash-tub; 
their hands are too delicate to be soiled by 
making a pudding or even roasting a potato. 
They are far too refined to sweep a floor or 
clean a window. Thus it comes to pass that- 
young men are exposed to gratuitous tempt- 
ation and young women spend their days 
in frivolous indolence. They have no 
natural homes, because, not having money 
to employ others to do housework, they are 
too ‘‘ respectable ” to do it themselves. 


Young men are victimized; butit is often 
their own fault. Let them set their faces 
against frivolity, pretense, and affectation; 
let them admire what is true and real and 
natural; Jet them turn with aversion from 
all distortions of the shape, which violate the 
laws of God, in deference to those of Pari- 
sian dress-makers; let them treat with 
scorn or derision the tightened waists and 
tilted heels, which destroy natural beauty 
and unfit for healthy work; let them prefer 
modesty to fastness, industry to fashion, 
domestic duties to flashy accomplishments, 
teal worth to tawdry trinkets, beauty of 
character to painted cheeks, the ornament 
of virtue to gay attire, a true heart to a 
frivolous tongue—in a word, godliness to 
gayety. This will soon have its effect. The 
supply will follow the demand. 

Another lesson for young men. Moses 
was a true gentleman; not because he was 
bfought up in all the culture of a royal 
palace and versed in all the customs of the 
best society, but because he had that inward 
sense of courtesy which all, in every sphere, 
may cultivate. Moses was a gentleman at 
heart. 

After the daughters of Jethro had filled 
the troughs, some shepherds came up and 
rudely pushed them aside, intending to ap- 
propriate the water they had drawn. This 
was treatment to which, in countries where 
water is scarce, the weak are often exposed 
from the strong. Thus it was that these 
young women were often delayed. Moses 
was sitting by when they drew the water. 
It was work they were well able to do and 
to which they were accustomed. Moses, as 
a stranger, without attendants, did not in- 
trude his services unasked.- They did not 
know him. He'was a solitary vagrant. 
They might suspect his motives. They 
might not wish any personal acquaintance. 
An offer of help might be deemed an im- 
pertinence. But when rudeness and wrorg 
were done to them, that indignatian at op- 
pression which made him smite the Egyp- 
tian, roused him in defense of these weak 
women, and with the courage which charae- 
terizes the true gentleman, all alone as he 
wae, he repelled the aggressors and then 
watered the flocks. 

From this example young men may learn 
to avoid intrusive attentions. Under a show 
of politeness, there may be services more 
displeasing than neglect, more distasteful 
than discourtesy. But let young men be 
ever ready to render succor wherever really 
needed, and at all odds to defend weak 
womanhood against whosover would in- 
jure or insult. Let every young woman 
feel that in their company she is safe from 
every familiarity, any indelicate suggestion, 
any uvwelcome intrusion; but also let 





may have been interchanged, in any case of 
insult from others, every young man- 
would leap up, as Moses did, to be her 
champion, and, without waiting to call a 
constable, would himself be a guardiun of 
the honor and safety of every woman. 

The young women, in their modesty, did 
not ask the stranger to return with them; 
but, in answer to their father’s inquiry re- 
specting their speedy return, showed their 
grateful appreciation of his service. Then 
the father said: ‘‘ Why have ye left him? 
Call him, that he may eat.” A legend tells 
that he refused to partake, and, being asked 
the reason, said he could not accept a re- 
ward for simply doing his duty. Then, be- 
ing asked to eat simply as a stranger, he 
accepted their hospitality. The adopted 
son of Pharoah’s daughter became the son- 
in-law of the Midianitish prince. 

During the quiet retirement of desert and 
domestic life Moses was preparing for his 
great work as Emancipator and Legislator. 
We should never need rewards to prompt 
to acts of justice and kindness, Yet un- 
sought and unexpected benefits often over- 
take the pilgrim on duty’s path. 


Lonpow, ENGLAND. 
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No right-minded person can read the text 
of Senator Edmund’s anti-Polygamy Bill 
without profound approval. For more 
than a geveration of years bills and reports 
on polygamy, a8 practiced in the territory 
of Utah, have flown back and forth through 
many congresses, to no purpose. Mean- 
while polygamy has flourished, from Utah 
to Iceland, in every land on earth where 
the Mormon bishop could teach, foster, and 
compass it; but, while polygamy has pros- 
pered as a divine command and Mormon- 
ism has vaunted itself as the special re- 
ligion of Jehovah, made maoifest in the 
prosperity, wealth, and power of his 
chosen people, setin the heart of a great 
and free republic, the government of this 
republic thus far has proved itself to be 
perfectly futile in any faint attempt it has 
made to extract the cankerworm eating 
into its life. 

There are two reasons, wholly personal, 
which have retarded and prevented any effi- 
cient legislative action in Congress concern- 
ing the Mormon question. One has been 
powerfully augmented since the building of 
railroads across the continent. Legislators, 
constantly passing to and from California, 
find Salt Lake City a most attractive stop- 
ping-place. The Mormon hierarchy, sly, 
cunning, astute, to the lact limit of human 
nature, is ever sharply on the lookout for 
these potent Summer visitors. ‘‘ Prophets” 
and ‘‘aposties” board every train of cars 
that enters Utah bearing an important 
traveler, The freedom of the city, the 
hospitality of the show ‘‘ happy families,” 
who are never taken by surprise on an 
off day of misery, is lavished upon the 
ingenuous guest. However he may 
abhor Mormonism on principle, he is 
allowed to see no phase of it that could 
arouse his personal antagonism, The 
facts impressed upon his senses, as well as 
bis understanding, are those of great indus- 
try, thrift, wealth, prosperity—of shrewd 
men and of seemingly happy women. In- 
deed, their supreme occupation while with 
him is to prove to him that they are happy, 


ing before him the vast resources of both 
the Church and the territory. This man, 
who is one of many men whose voice and 
vote tells upon human affairs, leaves the 
territory, at last, deeply in debt personally 
for favors received and mentally some- 
what dazed by the material profitableness 
of a religious system that he wishes to de- 
nounce, but does not pretend to understand. 
The next Winter, when the Mormon ques- 
tion comes up in Congress, it is not in aver- 
age human nature that this man, or his hun- 
dred comrades who have been at Salt Lake 
also, should vote against their hosts and 
friends in Utah with any show of severity 
or even with a faint attempt at righteous 
judgment. Thus far, they have never done 
it. Year after year bills. against polygamy 
have come up, only to be faintly discussed 
and feebly thrust aside. 

Another reason why Congress has for so 
many years shunned all pungent action 
against the crime of polygamy is to be 
found in the statement published in all the 
Washington journals this present Winter— 
that the Mormon Church had for several 
years kept a strict espionage on the personal 
acts of every member of Congress. While 
there are many men in Congress who could 
safely afford to have spies at their heels 
amid. _ * may 
fragile beings, to whom oowin 
would be unpleasant, as well as inconven- 
ient. In buman life there is no meaner re- 
tort than: ‘‘ You are another.” Asif you 
were justified in being ‘‘a liar” by your 
brother being one also. Thus it has been 
publicly announced tbat, when the Anti 
Polygamy Bills came up before the houses of 
Congress, some awful being, supposably 
Mr. Cannon himself, would arise with specific 
charges of immorality against various mem 
bers of Congress. Mr. Cannon has denied 
this. If there be not an atom of truth in it, 
its mere publication proves one source of 
the legislative tenderness hitherto shown to 
thecrime of polygamy. In a letter from Salt 
Lake City, published in the Washington Post 
of last Monday, from a Mormon woman, 
who left her husband because he had other 
wives, she says: ‘‘ For me there is no life, no 
happiness except in the equal recognition of 
the rights of man and woman, socially, 
politically, financially.” 

But, before making this nineteenth century 
utterance, she cries: 

‘‘ Why should George Q. Cannon be the 
only exile? Certainly he must be a better 
and a braver man to own all his children 
and acknowledge the mothers of them as 
wives than his neighbor, who condemns to 
deeper degradation the innocent girl whom 
he has ‘led astray’ and to a foundling’s 
home his offspring. Here are these two 
men, sitting side by side, perhaps. Yet 
virtuous society is shocked because one is 
permitted to do so who has the audacity to 
father and support all his own children, 
whether born inside or outside of wed 
lock.” 

As a matter of fact, this second man, did 
he exist and were his perfidy known, would 
be most unlikely to be allowed to sit fora 
second term in a seat in Congress. The 
day has passed when men can wrong and 
destroy the innocent, and yet retain the 
honor even in social life due to the honor. 
able man. Whatever may be true of pre- 
vious generati®ns, it is not true of this one 
that a man morally smirched can be re- 
ceived anywhere by virtuous people as is 
the man who bears the white shield of “a 
blameless life.” 





And right here we set the immeasurable 
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value to virtue of the Anti-Polygamy Bil 
of Senator Edmunds. Carried into effect, 
it will declere in its action that, ‘‘ human 
oature being what it is, when men and 
women sio, they must sin in the name of 
sin, not in the name of religion.” Give the 

Devil his kingdom of wickedness, but don’t 
practice vice in the name of a-Holy God. 
Is not this the unpardonable crime-of Mor- 
monism, that it breaks the command- 
ments and defies the laws of the land in the 
name of inspired revelation; that, seizing 
the embryo life of a patriarchal era, when 
men and women lived in tents and knew 
next to nothing, it forces its fragmentary 
existence upon a civilized age, upon devel- 
oped, thoughtful, aspiring Christian people? 
Think of Brigham Young living his carnal 
life of giant ambition in the name of Abra- 
ham and of Almighty God! ‘Think of the 
wealth he gathered, of the power he exer- 
clsed, of the crimes he committed as a 
Prophet of the Lord! 

No wonder that Senator Garland, in his 
defense of the Anti-Polygamy Bill, uttered 
these memorable words: 

“The theory of our Government is that 
church and state shall not be commingled, 
shal] not be made to ran together; and in 
the case of the United States vs. Reynolds, 
in 98 U. 8. Supreme Court Reports, where 
Reynolds pleaded that he was only practic- 
ing his religion there and was pot commit- 
ting an indictable offense, the Supreme 
Court told him in plain language that the 
plea would not do in this country to shield 
a man under his religion to perpetrate these 
crimes which the civilized world denounces. 
It was from an inspiration, I believe, that 
Guitexu said he was impelled to take the 
life of the Chief Magistrate of this country 
and plunge this people in woe. Yes, you 
may have your religion; but you cannot 
have it as a clonk to commit crimes that the 
laws of the country say must be punisbed 
and put down and suppressed, Let it go to 
the world that that territory is organized 
on the theory that a man can govern him- 
self because he is inspired by God to a cer- 
tain course, and you may as well abolish 
all your statute-books und dispense with 
your law-making power. When the Con- 
stitution spoke, and when the theory of this 
Government spoke, and when Jefferson and 
the men of his day spoke on this subject, 
declaring that church and state sbould not 
be mixed, it was not meant to give ao au- 
thority tocommit crime under the cloak 
and guise of religion, by whatever name it 
might be called.” 

The bill of Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, ex- 
cellent so far as it goes and passed by the 
House of Representatives, February 6tb, 
strikes no deeper than the unseating of 
Cannon. But sectionssix and seven of the 
bill of Sevator Edmunds alone establish the 
justice, as well as the comprehensive states- 
manship of the entire bill. I give them for 
the sake of those wbo, living at a great dis- 
tance, else might not see them: 

‘Sec. 6. That the issue of bigamous 
or polygamous martiages, known as Mor- 
mou marriages, in cases in which such mar- 
riages have been solemnized according to 
the ceremonies of the Mormon sect, in any 
terriiory of the United States, and such 
issue shall have been born before. the first 
day of January, Anno Domini eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty-three, are hereby legiti- 
muted. 

‘Sec. 7. That no polygamist, bigamist, as 
aforesaid ip this section, in any territory or 
other place over which the United States 
have exclusive jurisdiction, shall be entitled 
to vote at any election held in avy such 
territory or other place, or be eligible for 
election or appointment to or be entitled to 
hold any office or place of public trust, 
honor, or emolument ip, under, or for any 
such territory or place, or under the United 
States.” 

- Another cause for the prolonged delay and 
carelessness which has marked all previous 
attempts at legislution on the Mormon ques- 
tion has been its unimportance in the minds 
of the majority. ‘fo the mass of people 
the Mormons have been a peculiar but os- 
tracised people, too far in distance, too 
few in numbers, too feeble in intelligence 
ever to be able todo serious harm to the 
vast and vital republic on which they were 
fastened as a barnacle, that at any moment 
might be shaken off. Yet, for many years 
students of history have known that, unless 
suppressed, it was but a matter of time 
when history would repeat itself in the vast 
bordes of aliens and bigots who would 
sweep down to rend the mighty foster 
mother, who had protected their weakness, 
condoned their sins, and shut her eyes to 
their crimes. 


A few sneaking Mormon ‘“‘ bishops,” 


creeping forth from our shores to scatter 
over Europe, to penetrate even into the 
twilight homes of Iceland, do not seem to 











be at sight very momentous personages; 
but when they return with ship-loads of 
poor, deluded people, including many fair, 
ignorant women, whom they have taken 
from husbands and fathers, by beguiling 
promises of celestial bappiness in the 
Church of the Later-Day Saints, even on 
earth—then these ‘‘ Saints,” whose prac- 
tice is devilish, begin to assume a national 
importance. 

Immigration, ‘‘ plural” marriage, time 
are the only factors necessary to set in the 
very heart of this republic a foe politically 
gf its own household, yet a traitor to it by 
every tradition of its diabolical faith and 
by every pulsation of its alien heart. 
Against this inevitable but frightful fact of 
the future the justice and the broad states- 
manship of Senator Edmund’s bill is di- 
rected. There can be no more halting, no 
more faltering, no more evasion nor subter- 
fuge, if thiscrime, so foreign to our life, so 
false to our civilization, isto be held pow- 
erless, if not struck dead. 

There is but ong thing for Congress to 
do. To cast aside its own weichts and the 
sins that so easily beset it; and, with the 
high manhood that is the primal birthright 
of every son of every American mother, 
make forever impossible, by the sternest 
fiat of law, the permitted system that dis- 
honors womanhood in the name of religion 
and with the promise of Heaven. What is 
to be said of the man, a so-called ‘‘ Saint”— 
the miscalled ‘“‘ husband” of four or five 
wives—sitting for years in Congress a rep- 
resentative from Utah, who to the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
dared say ‘‘that no woman could secure 
exaltation in Heaven unless united in mar- 
riage to a Latter-Day Saint of the Mormon 
Church on earth’? What can be said 
of him? Only that, when he uttered 
such blasphemy, some big, honest man 
should have had the courage to have 
takeo him by the ear and calmly walked 
him for the last time out of the Capitol. 
Where is the gauge long enough to measure 
the lack of intelligence in such a man? 
And he for years a legislator of the United 
States! If the INDEPENDENT wishes to do 
an extensive piece of missionary work, let it 
send its issue of February 16th to every 
member of Congress, for the sake of the 
comprehensive and conclusive article it 
contuins by Prof. E. D. Morris, D. D., on 
“‘The Christian Elements in the Mormon 
Delusion.” I quote from it, because it 
should be reprinted many times: 

‘One needs to go some Summer after- 
noon to the immense Tabernacle in Salt 
Lake City, and there witness the display of 
priests and evangelists, elders and bishops, 
high counselors and apostles and prophets, 
rapk above rank, scores and hundreds in 
pumber, and all encircled with the aureole 
of divine appointment and even of inspir- 
ation, like that of Paul or Isaiah—one needs 
to see all this and make some careful esti- 
mate of its significance before he can tell 
wherein the might of Mormonism lies. The 
prime error of the whole system is incar- 
nated in this hierar¢éhy, with their boundless 
assumption and their almost irresistible 
contro] ; and this also is one main secret of 
its amazing persistency and vigor. Such a 
body of men, largely supported through 
the Church, held together by bonds as 
strong as those of the Jesuits, having in 
their hands the commercial and political re- 
sources of the territory, and standing at the 
head of all social, as well as religious life, 
constitule an element of power which few 
of us have duly understood and which our 
combined opposition will not find it an easy 
task to suppress.” 

A modest yet beautifully-printed book 
has found its way to my table, bearing on 
its title-page this inscription: 

‘* Se_F-CoNsCloUsNESS 
OF 
NOTED PERSONS. 
COMPILED IN LEISURE HOURS. 
BY J. 8. M. 
Printed for Private Distribution.” 

The book proves to be intensely inter- 
esting, not only asa faithful illustration of 
an overpowering quality of human nature, 
but also by its personal suggestiveness. Its 
author, Hon. Justin S. Morrill, of Ver- 
moot, isin the twenty-s@venth year of his 
contmmuous service as representative and 
senator of the United States in Congress. 
He was the intimate friend and associate 
of Sumner, Wilson, Fessenden, Thaddeus 
Stevens; of Lincoln, Chase, Stanton, and 
of many other famed and important 
actors who moved and had their being in 
the most memorable epoch of our country’s 
history. Now, if this gentle gentleman 
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could be induced to doa little less drudgery 
on fewer senatorial committees, and utilize 
his faithfully earned leisure in recording 
for the coming generation his personal 
reminiscences of these illustrious mev, who 
in various degrees belong to the history of 
the American people, what an enduring 
monument of himself and of them he would 
leave behind him. 

Many of these public men were remark- 
able for their power of repartee, humor, 
and wit. The one who will extract the 
brilliant personal gifts of historic men from 
the dreary monotony of death, who will set 
them high above the dead level of a past 
public reputation, will confer a boon on 
posterity. Senator Bayard, in his eulogy 
on Senator Carpenter, spoke with emotion 
of the mutations of the Senate, of the almost 
absolute change of faces that had passed 
over itm thirteen years. Yet their personal 
passing away is less sad than the evanes- 
cence of their memory. A public singer, 
an actor, posing before the multitude, then 
passing into the darkness of death, is not 
named less seldom nor more swiftly re- 
placed by a newer favorite than is the man 
who won the applause of listening Sevates, 
while he deemed he spoke for the future 
and ‘‘ read his history in a nation’s eyes.” 
The man absorbed in international qtics- 
tions, discussing affairs and events that 
touch the weal of the whole world, uncon- 
sciously, in his own consciousness, takes 
on somewhat of the potency of the themes 
he propounds. He projects himself into 
the future and fancies himself living in 
speech and deed in ages tocome. Thus it 
was with Sumner. He would pace a room, 
all aglow with eloquence, fired by the great 
theme of which he himself seemed to be a 
part. The great procession of events moves 
on, events which within twelve months have 
stirred the world and stung the hearts 
of millions of people; but Sumner sleeps 
unmoved on Mount Auburn, and even in 
Washington, where he lived and grandly 
acted so many illustrious years, his name, 
if not forgotten, is rarely recalled. The 
great tide of legislation moves on and no 
visible gap shows where the great defender 
of human rights went down. 

But, if Senator Morrill can be persuaded 
to write a book full of personal memories 
of his greatest compatriots, he will make a 
break in the dreary commonplaceness of 
American posthumous fame. The “ pri- 
vate” book before me is full of individual 
variety and charm. One hundred and fif- 
teen persons are here represented in their 
consciousness of self, including St. Paul 
and Ovid, Quintilian and Walt Whitman, 
Thucydides and John Wesley, and, with 
one hundred and thirteen men, but two 
women—Harriet Martineau and Queen 
Elizabeth. Thus one might conclude by 
inference that the Jaw of sex had been 
sufficiently potent to keep woman’s self- 
consciousness silent, while it bubbles out at 
every breath from the lips of her brother. 

It is pleasant to trace on these pages the / 
distinction between self-consciousness and 
self-conceit. Self-conceit is always self- 
consciousness; but self-consciousness is not 
always self-conceit, but often the opposite. 
You will find this distinction in the two 
illustrations which I quote from these 
pages—from Longfellow and from Walt 
Whitman, the latter being the incarnation 
of egotism or—nothing. 

Says Mr. Morrell: 

“Tn his poem on the fiftieth anniversary 
of his college class it will be seen how 


modestly avd delicately be refers to the 
future. 


“* Ye halls, in whose seclusion and repose 
Phantams of fame like exhalations rose 
And vanished, we who are about to die 
Saluteyou! ... 
Ye do not answer us! ye do not hear; 
We are forgotteh, and in your austere 
And calm indifference ye little care 
Whether we come or go, or whence or where. 
—Ye heed not; we are only as the blast, 
A moment heard, and then forever past.’” 


Walt Whitman says: 


“ Divine am I, inside and out; 
1 make holy whatever I touch, or am touched from.” 


Here is one more example: 
“T conned old times, 
I sat studying at the feet of the great masters; 


Now, if eligible, O, that the great masters might 
return and study me!” 


Mr. Morrill adds: 


‘‘In the works of Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, and other eminent American 
poets it will, I believe, be difficult to point 





out a single example of lusty self-appre- 
ciation.” 












BY PROF. ALEXANDER B. BRUCE, D. D., 
OF Ta¢ Free Ouvurca CoLLzer, GLasgow. 





As yet little effort has been made to adapt 
the argument for Disestablisment to the 
young Free Church. The leading ecclesjas- 
tics and their seconders throughout the 
country seem to think that the old Disrup- 
tion spirit still animates the membership of 
the Church, and that they can count on the 
average Free Churchman being a good 
hater, so to speak, of the Establishment. 
The discussion of the subject hitherto in 
presbyteries has not been fruitful to any 
remarkable extent of new lines of thought. 
There may be said to be five distinct parties 
or points of view. There is the old consti- 
tutional Free Church party, who attach 
such supreme importance to the Establish- 
ment principle that they will on no account 
join in a crusade against the present Estab- 
lished Church, however great its faults may 
be. Then there is the official party, headed 
by Drs. Rainy and Adam, who claim to be 
applying Free Church principles consist- 
ently and logically in demanding Disestab- 
lishment, irrespective of the question what 
is to come next, even though there should 
never be any more an Established Church, 
good or bad, in the land. Then there is 
Sir Henry Moncrieff, and a few who side 
with him, who agree with the official party 
in their general interpretation of Free 
Church privciples, but who hesitate to 
move for Disestablishment until they get a 
clearer indication of what is to come next. 
They will not pull the house down till they 
know what sort of a house or whether any 
house at all is to be built in itsroom. Then 
there is Dr. Begg, with his followers, who 
on this occasion has struck into a some- 
what new path, and so produced a division 
among those who usually act together—the 
thoroughgoing conservatives. He intro- 
duced into his presbytery a very long mo- 
tion, containing a recital of all the abuses 
in doctrine, worship, and government in the 
Established Church for a considerable 
period of years, indicsting that these abuses 
were a trial to Christian patience and nat- 
urally provoked men to seek the overthrow 
of the State Church, a result in itself to be 
deprecated, moving, therefore, for a parlia- 
mentary commission of inquiry, that the ex- 
isting evils in the State Church might be 
definitely ascertained and thereafter re- 
moved, the implied, not expressed conclu- 
sion of the whole being that when the State 
Church was purged of its abuses then the 
Free Church might unite with it, and so 
bring about reconstruction of the Scottish 
Church on the basis of establishment. 
This is a very astute movement on the 
Dr.’s part and is fitted, if not intended, to 
serve more purposes than one. For one 
thing, it will give an aspect of consistency 
to his action in resisting strenuously the in- 
coming into his own Church of some of the 
evils charged, in his motion, aguiust the 
Established Church—e.g., the use of instru- 
mental aids in praise. That he will have to 
fight against this is certain, and it is now 
pretty certain that he will be left to fight 
against it alone, so far, at least, as the lead. 
ing ecclesiastics are concerned. The decis- 
ion of Glasgow Presbytery, reported previ- 
ously, is beginuing to bear fruit. Notice of 
motion in favor of liberty has been given by 
a minister in a provincial presbytery who is 
not himself a ‘‘leader,” but who always 
acts in concert with leaders, and his act 
means that the latter do not intend to show 
fight. In Dundee the public enthusiasm is 
being roused in behalf of liberty, a large 
and influential meeting of laymen having 
been recently held in connection with the 
question. These things must vex Dr. 
Begg’s soul, and he will find it necessary to 
make an effort in the forthcoming Assembly 
to prevent the unclean thing coming into 
the Free Church. And he will be able to 
do so with a good conscience, after having 
brought forward a motion making the use 
of organs in worship a ground for which 
almost alone the Established Church 
deserves her threatened doom, It will be 
fortunate for the Free Church if it should 
turn out that Dr. Begg will not be able to 
do more than deliver his own soul, for the 
tendency of his views, asI said in Glasgow 
Presbytery, this week, is to make our 
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churches very pure and very empty. lf Dr 
Begg were to succeed in keeping his Church 
pure, in his sense, he would do more to 
strengthen the Establishment, by driving 
Free Church people into it, than the present 
agitation will do to barm it. 

The fifth party in the present contro- 
versy consists of those who sympathize 
witb the feelings of the younger geveration 
of Free Churchmen, as above indicated, 
and endeavor to bring them to bear on the 
question at issue. Their program might be 
briefly formulated thus: Let the Church 
propose to herself a worthy end, for 
which she can hold up her head— 
the unification of the Scottish Church; 
let that end control the means she uses 
and dictate the cultivation of a friendly 
spirit toward all branches of the Presby- 
terian Church, and in particular toward 
the Established Church. And, looking at 
the matter from the point of view of self- 
interest, let the Free Church act on the 
defensive and avoid the offensive, both be- 
cause it tends to frustrate her great end 
and also because there is reason to suspect 
she is not strong enough for the offensive. 
Let her act on the defensive, fortifying her 
position by all means—by cultivating a 
more tolerant spirit, by making her worship 
attractive, by consolidating, rather than by 
extending her cause—furnisbing all her 
congregations with good fabrics, relieving 
them of the burden of debt, and reducing 
unuecessary charges in towns (of which 
there are a goodly number, especially in 
Glasgow). Let her thus act on the defens- 
ive, doing everything to retain the attach- 
ment of her people and leave the rest to 
time. By retaining her members, she will 
effectually dispose of the solution of the 
Church question supposed to be at present 
in favor with the clergy of the Established 
Church—that, namely, which proposes to 
unify Scotland by the method of absorption, 
gradually drawing the people of the Dis- 
senting churches away from their own com- 
muvion into the fold of the State Church, 
so leaving their pastors to speak to empty 
walls. If this be the scheme of the friends 
of the Kirk, time will test it. If it suc- 
ceeds, it will be the fault of the Dissenting 
churches, and especially of their clergy. 
They have much in their power, more than 
they have hitherto realized. It is possible, 
we of the fifth party believe, to hold our 
own against all comers, if we only take the 
right means to do so; if our ministers 
settle down to quiet, earnest work, carried 
on in an intelligent, liberal, modern spirit, 
and cease from anger, impatience, and 
political agitation. We advocate the policy 
sketched on Christian grounds and on 
grounds of prudence, and we object to the 
present agitation at once as sectarian and 
as not fitted even to advance the interests 
of the sect.° We think it is beneath the 
dignity of the Church to be engaged in an 
agitation which amounts to the vulgar pro 
cess of applying the screw to actual or 
would-be members of Parliament, for the 
purpose of bringing down the privileged 
Church to our own level. And we fear that 
the process is more likely to harm our own 
Church than to demolish the Estublishment— 
to harm our own Church by introducing 
division, and in case of failure, by the de- 
moralizing effect of disheartenment; and 
probably, also, to harm the Liberal party, 
and even throw the country once more 
into the arms of the Tories, from whom 
Dissent has nothing to expect. And, 
finally, we think that the present agitation 
is fitted to retard or to frustrate the unifica- 
tion of the Scottish Church, by breeding a 
bitterness in Churchmen which might pre 
vent union even inthe event of Disestab- 
lishment and lead simply to an immense 
increase of the Scottish Episcopaliav 
Church. In connection with this aspect of 
the question, it is observable that the pro- 
moters of the agitation have been om- 
inously silent as to unification. Their cry 
has been: Down with the Establishment, 
whatever comes next. ‘‘We don’t know 
what isto come next,” they tell us, almost 
as if they did not care. One step at atime, 
and the first step is to bring the State Church 
down to our own level. Equality, not 
unity, is the watchword of the hour; a very 
good watchword, perhaps, for liberal 


statesmen, but a poor one for a Church. 
This party, whose position I have at- 

tempted to describe and for which I acted 

asa spokesman inthe Presbytery of Glas 
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gow; in our debate this week, along with 
other brethren, is not as yet numerically 
strong—at least, in church courts. It takes 
some courage to belong to it,and there are 
secret sympathizers, who have not as yet 
shown themselves openly. Neither is it to 
be confounded with the party of liberty 
in the Robertson Smith case. The man- 
agement of that case in last Assembly has 
certainly cooled the interest of many, espe- 
cially among the laity, in the Disestablish- 
ment cause, asI anticipated it would; but 
the larger proportion of the ministers who 
voted for toleration in the recent case are 
falling in heartily with the new crusade, 
probably because of the aggressive attitude 
of the Established clergy a lairds in 
country districts. Even the} Highlands 
seem inclined to go with the stream. Dr. 
Rainy has been doing his best to gain their 
co-operation. A conference of Highland 
ministers is arranged to be held shortly, at 
which the Principal will appear, to advo- 
cate the cause. He is the soul of this 
movement and is showing an energy in 
connection with it which he bas never be- 
fore displayed—appearing on platforms, at- 
tending conferences, writing letters to the 
Times, and generally acting as a man de- 
termined to succeed. 

The Disestablishment question has come 
between me and my intention about this 
time to give your readers some account 
of Professor Smith’s lectures on Prophecy. 
Let it suffice to say that these lectures, 
delivered fortnightly, on Saturdays and 
Sabbaths, in this city, have been attended 
by hundreds on the Saturdays and by 
crowds on the Sabbaths ; that the interest 
in them has been sustained ; and that the 
public may expect another treat from the 
ex-Professor of Hebrew when bis lectures 
are published. The course embraces eight 
lectures, setting forth the lecturer’s views 
on the nature and function of Hebrew 
prophecy and on the times and work of the 
leading prophets. 





TRANSFIGURED. 


BY WILLIAM WHITE. 





I BOWED my soul before the cross, 
Burthened with wretchedness and woe ; 
My guilt and shame bespoke my loss 
And horror darkened all below ; 
It seemed to me Hope bad no goal 
’Till light divine shone on my soul. 


I saw that Christ for me had died ; 

My guilty heart then turned to Thee; 
Mercy for me Thou didst provide, 

Sin’s shackle broke, my soul set free; 
While calling on Thy Holy Name, 
The cross transfigured all my shame. 


Christ filled me with a holy love, 
Which set my inmost soul on fire; 
My heart went out to God above, 
In rapture and in strong desire ; 
This love [ found within my breast 
Transfigured all I saw or guessed. 


The world was old, but yet seemed new ; 
What was ip gloom nowshone with light : 
Which way I looked I had in view 
All Nature decked in mantles bright ; 
But, best of all, my love for Thee 
Transfigured all humavity. 
Waite Pats, N. Y. 





CO-EDUCATION AND VOCAL MUSIC. 


BY PROF. GEORGE F. WRIGHT. 





Tne friends of co-education might say 
much more than they have yet done con- 
cerning the facilities which their system 
affords for the promotion of vocal music; 


and, in the opinion of perhaps the major- 


ity, the system needs to have something 
more said in its favor to offset the many im- 
aginary, as well as real objections to it. 
What we have to say under this caption 
will, of course, have weight only with those 
who appreciate the importance of a gener- 
al diffusion of musical knowledge; so a 
word upon that point is necessary at the 
outset. 

The human voice isan exquisite instru- 
ment, to be had without money and with- 
out price. It is found ready-made in every 

“community. It is a power of Nature, every- 

where awaiting only the aid of judicious 
direction, the stimulation of correct ex- 
ample, and the concurrence of favoring 
conditions to reveal its capacities, 

In many respects the inartistic features of 
American civilization cannot be remedied. 





The storehouses of ancient art have already 


been plundered by England, France, and Ger- 
many, for their-own enrichment. America 
must for the present content herself with 
second-band -copies of the masterpieces of 
classic art, and wait in patience the con- 
ditions in which it is possible to have great 
sculptors and painters of her own. The 
flavor of age which gives such attraction to 
the palaces and castles and cathedrals of 
the Old World can only come as time shall 
give it. But vocal music of a high order of 
merit is within the reach of every moderately 
well-settled community. It needs, however, 
for its proper cultivation the powerful aid 
which can only be rendered by the co-oper- 
ation of educational institutions of high 
grade. To learn the rudiments of music in 
the primary school goes but a little ways 
toward securing musical culture; for the 
children leave these schools before the male 
and the female voices are differentiated, and 
the broader effects of harmony are by cou- 
sequence unattainable. 

It would seem that the system of separate 
higher educational institutions was devised 
on purpose to prevent as much as possible 
any satisfactory general cultivation of. the 
grander forms of choral music in this coun 
try. With the crowds of young men in 
Yale College and Harvard University the 
cultivation of any more serious music than 
that represented in college songs seems to 
be out of the question, and such music is 
as foreign as possible to that demanded in 
regularly organized communities. For a 
similar reason, in the great institutions for 
young women, like Vassar and Smith and 
Wellesley, no typical chorus is possible, be- 
cause of the lack of male voices. 

On the other hand, if only the patronage 
of these two classes of schools were united 
in ove place and under one mavagement, 
no more inviting field could offer itself for 
the realization of the highest order of 
choral music. There would be present both 
the advantages of novelty and of experience, 
the first to furnish enthusiasm and the last 
steadiness in the chorus. A mixed chorus, 
composed of young people of the ordinary 
age at entering college, and in which the 
older ones have been four years under sys- 
tematic training, is as near the desideratum 
as can be imagined, and that is just what it is 
possible to have in the larger schools of 
high grade, where both sexes are about 
equally represented. The one who 
shall make the tour of such institutions in 
this country will see that this state of 
things is not only possible, but actual in a 
number of the Western colleges. In these 
institutions the ‘‘ conservatory of music” is 
a natural and almost necessary appendage 
and the bymns sung in such institutions at 
college prayers make that exercise a most 
inspiring occasion. 

The economy of this arrangement is 
manifest. To the student music is a recrea- 
tion, and where the conditions favor, as 
they do in a mixed college, he may secure 
a fair amount of training for his voice and 
a tolerable appreciation of the masterpieces 
of the great musical composers, without ex- 
pense and without waste of time. What 
the musical student ordinarily has to acquire 
by going to a city for that sole purpose it is 
practicable for the member of a mixed col- 
lege to obtain as an inexpensive and pleas- 
ant incident to his college course. 

The comparative safety of the arrange- 
ment is equally in its favor. In order to 
obtain a bigher musical education and 
secure equal advantages for choral practice 
with those afforded in a large school of high 
grade, where co-education is in vogue, the 
young manor young woman must ordin- 
arily face the temptations of city life, with- 
out the gid in resisting them of a high-toned 
moral sentiment among those with whom 
he is compelied to associate. -The bazards 
besetting the religious faith, not to say.the 
moral character of those who pursue their 
musical studies in the ordinary way aretoo 
well known to need description. With the 
‘Christian College” we are familiar, but 
the ‘‘ Christian School of Music” is well- 
nigh an unknown genus. 

If we mistake not, the church music of 
the next generation is to be profoundly 
affected and greatly elevating through the 
influence of the opportunities offered by 
the increasing prevalence of co-educalion 
in this country. The graduates of these iv- 
stitutions enter their various callings with a 





better appreciation of the higher class of 
choral music than was practical under the 





exclusive system. Ai increasing number 
of such graduates will help to set the mu- 
sical standard of the country towns and will 
be able to render substantial aid in realizing 
it. The subject is deserving of more con- 
sideration than educators and philanthro- 
pists have yet given it. : 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


A NEW WORK FOR WOMEN. 
BY MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON. 


Tue names of Rhoda.and Agnes Garrett, 
of London, may be familiar to the readers 
of Tue InDEPENDENT—the first, I believe, 
in any country, to establish the business of 
house decoration by women. Seven years 
ago these ladies, after three years of study 
under an architect, one of them also learn- 
ing business for a year with her father, de- 
termined to devote their energies to practi- 
cal art. New homes were constantly build- 
ing. Comparatively few persons hud the 
time or taste to furnish them asthey should 
be to cultivate refinement in their children, 
Many know a beautiful thing when it is be- 
forethem, but few know how to produce 
it. Inharmonious colors are mingled, and 
money that might be well used is wasted. 
Women of delicacy and education seem 
naturally fitted for this business, and yet 
they had never taken it up. They could 
paint on china, or embroider a curtain; but 
could they contract, in a business way, for 
the full decoration of a house, make de- 
signs for chimney-pieces, either in marble 
or wood, for chandeliers, wall-paper, chairs, 
carpets, and tables, hire men to work out 
these designs, and go day by day to these 
houses, and see that plasterers, frescoers, 
and paper-hangers were doing their work 
properly? 

Yes, and these two ladies are doing it 
now, most successfully, There were many 
to ask why two young ladies of the best so- 
cial position should care to work at all? 
Why not live with their friends, in ease or 
idleness, till somebody asked them to 
marry, or, certainly, till they were older 
and the opportunity for marriage had possi- 
bly gone by? Fortunately, they believed 
that a woman should be self-dependent and 
useful; and, to do this, she must fit herself 
early in life, by long training, Woman's 
work is worth little in the market if it be 
not skilled labor. 

Miss Agnes Garrett is the sister of Mrs. 
Fawcett (the wife of one of England’s most 
honored cabinet ministers and professor in 
Cambridge University, Postmaster-General 
Fawcett, both he and his wife well known 
for their books on political economy), and 
the sister also of the able Dr, Garrett An- 
derson, and Miss Rhoda Garrett is a cousin 
of both. 

I recently visited the artistic home of 
these ladies, with ite furniture in quiet tints, 
its delicate embroideries, and its refined 
pictures. Some one says (I think it is Em- 
erson) that the world has a right to know 
about those who have benefited it, and the 
privciple is, doubtless, correct. Certainly, 
women have a right to know concerning 
those who, in opening up a successful way 
for themselves, have made a new vocation 
for their sex. 

Both are mcst refined in face and manner, 
pleasant of voice, bright in conversation, 
yet with that repose that the better class of 
Englishwomen always possess, very genial 
and evidently happy in their work ; artists, 
yet not wearing the swaddling-clothes of 
estheticism; slight in physique; understand- 
ing fully their business; intelligent upon all 
the topics of the day; and blest with prac- 
tical common sense. Their home is a rest- 
ful and pleasant one. On the easel is a 
panel, with flowers partially drawn for the 
wall-paper of a house the furnishing of 
whose drawing-room alone costs $10,000. 
Here are also the drawings for the beautiful 
chimney-pieces, one in ebony and rosewood, 
the plaster friezes, the grates, and the 
chandeliers—all tasteful and individual. 
And all this takes time, thought, and talent. 

And how do men work under the super- 
intendence of women? I think the world 
respects ability, wherever it finds it, and 
cares very little whether its leaders be men 
or women, so they are competent to lead. I 
suppose the tens of thousands who have 
been influenced by Harriet Martineau’s 
political writings or George Eliot’s studies 
in psychology care little whether the brain 








that led them belonged to a man or @ 
woman. : 
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Tn point of fact, Misses Rhoda and Agnes 
Garrett have po obstacles of thiskind. Ifa 
man does not do his work well or lolters 
over it, he is bidden to their home, usually 
donning bis Sunday garb, because he is 
going to a ludy’s bouse, and is kindly 
talked to. He has been used to swearing, 
probably, all his life, so that would do little 
good with him, and in a large majority of 
cases he does his best afterward. The 
workmen know thut their employers under- 
stand the work and, therefore, respect them. 
Said one of the foremen, when asked by a 
person to have some changes made in the 
work: ‘‘Miss Garrett knows what she 
wants. She don’t want no advice.” 

These ladies have taken a fe ¥ apprentices, 
at $500 yearly, for three years; but they are 
far too busy to take any who have nota 
definite purpose. Girls are often ready to 
learn; but parents often ask: ‘‘ What is the 
use in paying out money for my daughter as 
I do for my eon, when she will, doubtless, 
be married by and by?” Probably no man 
marries a lady who is skilled in music, art, 
or ip any other direction but he is proud of 
her knowledge. It isa mistaken idea that 
men like ignorant orindulent women. They 
sometimes like them iu spite of these de- 
fects, The money spent by parents for the 
musical education of a girl who often cares 
notbing for it would be vastly better used 
in fitting her to earn her living in this very 
changing world. One of the great pbilan- 
thropic questions of the day in England is: 
What to do with the thousands of middle- 
aged women who, taught to donothing well 
in carly life, by reverses of fortune are now 
made helpless? 

Said a friend to me, recently: ‘‘I fear 
that these new employments for women, 
which are in a serse public, will break their 
health.” This argument bas probably been 
used for some centuries. I have an impres- 
sion that designing wall-paper and going in 
the open air to various houses to see that 
the work is properly done is not nearly so 
laborious as carrying anv infant in one’s 
arms day and night; and yet I suppose it 
rarely occurs to people that domestic life 
may break down health. 

At the Paris Exposition these ladies had a 
beautiful room furnished with their own 
designs aud much admired by everybody. 
A book on House Decoration, written by 
them and published by Macmillan & Co., 
deservesa very wide reading in America. 
Any person who by hand or pen makes 
homes more tasteful and attractive is a 
public benefactor. Of course, many of our 
houses are beautiful without and within; 
yet many others are very ugly square boxes, 
costing from five to twenty-five thousand 
dollars. The interior of English houses im- 
presses a stranger as very quiet in coloring, 
though perhaps olive, and sage green, and 
subdued yellow may not always be high 
art. With soft wool or silk hangings for 
doors and windows, very low and easy seats, 
many foot-rests, exquisite embroideries for 
mantels, fire-screens, and esthetic blue 
china, English homes suggest great rest and 
comlort, without display. Of course, some 
are vastly expensive, with their wonderful 
librarics, picture galleries, and palatial ap 
pointments. 

This little book has admirable suggestious. 
** Never go out of your way to makea thing 
or a material look like what it isnot. Ifa 
chimney-piece or a pillar is made of wood, 
do not paint it to imitate marble.” All of 
usremember many a cold-lookivg hall in 
yellow or green marble paper. The world 
hates siums, either in people or things. 
‘‘Always secure a considerable amount 
of plain neutral color in your rooms. 
No pattern, however good, is so 
restful to the eye or mind as plain color. 
Ae u geucral rule, it is well not to cover the 
wall untirely with pattern, but to leave 
some space whereon the eye can rest when 
it secks repose, The same rule would apply 
to drapery, the beauty of which should be 
in its folds, and not in the pattern, for which 
reason curtains of some plain-colored mate- 
ria), with, perhaps, some relief in the way of 
pattern or variety of color on some one part, 
are to be recommended.” Overloading our 
rooms with orcament iscondemned. ‘‘ Some 
of our most highly decorated bouses bear a 
resemblance to museums, a resemblance 
always most strictly to be avoided.” 

As to the exterior of houses, these ladies 
are opposed to stucco and graining in imita- 
tion of waluut o: oak. One tires exceed 
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ingly of stucco in the Continental cities. 
The old Hofburg, in Vienna, would be a 
delight were itin stone. Paris is beautiful 
because it is built in stone. 

For the dining-room, instead of the usual 
crimson-and-gold paper or light-green paint, 
a dado of dark color is suggested, the wall 
a shade lighter; a wooden chimney-piece; 
glazed tiles in the fireplace; chairs easy and 
graceful, ‘‘not with a lump of carving 80 
placed as to pierce the middle of one’s 
shoulders”; a sideboard, ‘‘ not covered with 
a profusion of ornament in hideous carica- 
tures of every animal and vegetable form 
(you cannot even open a drawer or a cup- 
board without having your feelings out- 
raged by coming in contact with the legs 
or wings of a dead bird or some ghastly 
trophy of man’s love of slaughter, which 
frequently takes the place of an ordinary 
handle)”; a chandelier, ‘‘ uot colored to imi- 
tate bronze”; and a Turkey carpet in the 
center of the floor. 

For the drawing-room, instead of white- 
and-gold or sky-blue paper on the walls, 
chairs of turquoise-blue rep, and a carpet 
‘* whereon the whole contents of a conserv- 
atory have been upset”;a painted frieze 
three feet round the top of the room is sug- 
gested, below which are wood panels, or 
leather or paper, the lower part heavier 
and more solid in color than the upper; the 
wood-work of the room a shade of the 
same color as that used on the walls; the 
furniture perhaps of American walnut, 
wax-polished at first and then kept well 
rubbed with beeswax and turpentine; no 
stiff center-table; curtains rich and soft, 
harmonizing in color with the furniture; 
and brass fixings for door, gas, etc. ‘‘ The 
coarse and lumpy ornament to be found in 
the center of modern ceilings is best done 
away with altogether,and the ceiling can 
then be made some uniform tint, in har- 
mony with the other coloring of the room, 
or it can be covered with a paper which, if 
a suitable pattern and color be chosen, will 
be found a simple and effective means of 
subduing the glare of unrelieved white.” 

The hall should have a heavy wooden 
molding, four feet from the floor, with a 
lighter wall above it; and if it be narrow, 
a single brass rail fixed on the wall for hats 
and coats, and drapery over doors or across 
archways. Ifaroom have a bay window, 
a wooden seat fixed in it and covered to 
match the curtains, which come only to the 
seat and are usually daintily embroidered, 
will make one of the most inviting places 
in the house. Such a one at Newnham 
College, Cambridge, filled with pretty girls, 
seemed to me tke most charming nook I 
bad seen in England. 

The suggestions for the bed-rooms are 
that ‘‘the curpet should never cover the 
whole floor”; that ‘‘ the windows have out- 
side shutters and the ugly and inconven- 
ient Venetian blinds be dispensed with 
altogether” (Happy thought. Americans 
always wonder how English people can en- 
dure the things); single wardrobes (the 
English seem not to appreciate capacious 
closets, dear to the heurt of every Ameri- 
can); a dainty dressingJable, in front of 
which ladies in this country are wise enough 
to sit while combing their hair; and tasteful 
china for the washstand. The American 
arrangement for the dispersion of sewer-gas 
through the house, by stationary marble 
wash-howls, seems not to be popular here. 

Lonpor, ENGLAND. 

a 
VERBAL INSPIRATION A MODERN 
CRITERION. 


il. 








BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D, D. 





I warveE references to the Reformers be- 
fore the Reformation, John of Wesel, Huss, 
Wiclif, and others, and proceed to the con- 
sideration of the noble Christian men by 
whom the Protestant Reformation was in- 
augurated and the Holy Scriptures were 
given to the people in their vernacular 
tongues, 

Regarding the nature of inspiration, 
Zwingli, Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, 
Bolinger, and, indeed, all the prominent 
theologians of the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches exercised the same freedom of 
thought which characterized the Church 
fathers. Deep and powerful as was the re- 
action against Rome regarding the Papacy, 
the meritoriousness of self-imposed works 
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of righteousness, the authority of tradition 
in matters of faith and practice, and on 
many practical questions, yet as to the 
‘origin and the constitution of the canonical 
books the Reformers did not join issue with 
Romanism. The two currents in Christian 
consciousness to be distinctly seen in each 
successive age of Church history reappear 
in the sixteenth century. 

Of all the Protestant confessions, the idea 
that the canonical books of the Old and 
New Testament constitute the Word of 
God and are the only standard of judgment 
is the clearly recognized postulate, though 
in this respect the Reformed are more pro- 
nounced than the Lutheran symbols. In 
all the controversies of the Reformers with 
Romanists, with Socinvians, and the fanatic 
sects of the age the Written Word was the 
court of fiual appeal; yet the hypothesis of 
Philo, that the Holy Ghost was the only 
positive factor in producing the Sacred 
Books, had no force as a fundamental prin- 
ciple and did not control either exegesis or 
theology. The self-evident fact that holy 
men, moved by the Holy Ghost, were also 
themselves active, mentally and morally, in 
writing the inspired books is distinctly 
seen and freely asserted. 

Among the Reformers we find the same 
contrast between religious sentiment and 
sober reflection which meet us in Ireneus, 
Origen, and Jerome. Luther moves in both 
currents at one time, uttering sentiments in 
full sympathy with the Alexandrian school, 
at another judging the sacred writers seem- 
ingly as if they were ordinary men. He 
says, for instance, that Scripture is a book 
in which there are no contradictions, and 
that a single letter, nay, a jot or tittle of it is 
of more account than Heaven and earth. 
He calls the Holy Spirit the most clear and 
simple writer. Walch cites one passage 
in which Luther styles Holy Scripture 
‘*God Himself.” But the great reformer is 
just as bold in the opposite line of thought. 
It was his opinion that the earlier Hebrew 
prophets studied the books of Moses and 
learned from them; in like manner the 
later prophets received instruction by study- 
ing Moses and the earlier prophets. In his 
commentary on Isaiah, Luther interprets 
vili, 18—*‘ Behold, I and the children whom 
the Lord hath given me”—as an expression 
of the prophet relating to himself, dissent- 
ing from Heb. ii, 18, where the author 
quotes these words from Isaiah as the words 
of Christ. On Matt. xxiv and Luke xxi com- 
mentators differ as to what passages refer to 
the second advent of Christ and what tothe 
destruction of Jerusalem. Luther cuts the 
knot by saying that Matthew and Mark 
jumble the two things together, whilst the 
proper order of our Lord’s teaching is to be 
found in Luke. According to Gen. xii, 
1-4, Jehovah first appeared to Abrabam in 
Haran; but according to Stephen, Acts vii, 
2, this first appearance took place in Meso- 
potamia, before Abraham had immigrated to 
Haran. Luther decides that the true order 
of events is related by Moses, and that 
Stephen was not accurate in his reference 
to Genesis, from which he had gained his 
knowledge of the history. As regards the 
discrepancy between Gen. xv, 13 (400 
years) and Gal. iii, 17 (480), he concedes 
that Moses does not specify the number of 
years of bondage accurately. 

Melancthon, though not so bold and rash 
as Luther, nevertheless did not differ from 
him in judgment. Heclaims freedom from 
error for the upostles only in doctrine, but 
not in the application of doctrine; and in- 
stances the sharp dispute between Paul and 
Barnabus respecting Mark at Antioch and 
Paul’s censure of Peter for his dissimula- 
tion, Gal. ii, 14. According to Heppe, 
there is no trace in Melancthon of a proper 
theory of inspiration. 

Calvin likewise utters sentiments which 
in tone are akin to the Alexandrian school. 
As miracles come directly from Heaven, su 
the Holy Scriptures, he says, acquire full 
authurity by no other right than when be- 
lievers hold that they have proceeded from 
Heaven, even as if the living words of God 
himself were beard by them. Yet Calvin 
assumes the free action of the human mind 
in the sacred writers. This is evident from 
many passages, a few of which we shall 
notice. 

In Heb. xi, 21 it is said Jacob ‘‘ wor- 
shiped leaning upon the top of his staff.” 
The author of this epistle here cites Gen. 
xlvii, 81 from the Septuagint, which fol. 





lows a different reading from that we have 
in the Hebrew, which runs thus: ‘Israel 
bowed himself upon the bed’s head.” On 
this variation Calvin remarks: ‘‘ We know 
that the apostles were not precise in quot- 
ing. Howbeit, as to the meaning of the 
passage there is but little difference.” On 
the discrepancy between I Cor. x, 18, where 
Paul speaks of 23,000 that fell in one day, 
and Numbers xxv, 9, where the total is 24,- 
000, he says: ‘It is not a new thing, when 
it is not designed to give single particulars 
accurately, to set down a round number.” 
Culvin criticises the text in Mutt. xxvii, 9, 
where the evangelist quotes ‘‘ Jeremy the 
prophet.” As nosuch passage about the 
“thirty pieces of silver” occurs in Jere- 
miah, it is evident he thinks that, instead, 
we must read ‘Zachariah the prophet” 
(Zech. xi, 12, 18) and adds this remark: 
‘‘How the name Jeremiah was appropri- 
ated I confess I do not know, nor have I 
apy anxious concern.” ‘‘Certainly,” he 
says, ‘‘the name of Jeremiah was put here 
by mistake.” 

Bullinger—the author of the second Hel- 
vetic Confession, than which no formulary 
of faith of the sixteenth century, the Heid- 
elberg Catechism, perhaps, excepted, ac- 
quired greater authority in the Reformed 
churches on the Continent and in Great 
Britain—with unrestrained freedom con- 
cedes errors of memory in the writers of 
Scripture. Relatively to I Cor. x, 8, 
‘‘and fell in one day three and twenty thou- 
sind,” he observes: ‘‘ In transcribing num- 
bers mistakes easily creep in, but the 
writers [of the New Testament] themselves 
are sometimes misled by a treacherous 
memory.” 

Bugenhazen, the intimate friend of Luther 
and one of the authors of the Articles of 
Torgau, on which the Augsburg Confession 
is based, acknowledges, in his Harmony of 
the four evangelical records of our Lord’s 
passion, that events are not narrated in the 
Gospels in the order of their occurrence, 
and ealls attention to errors of translation 
in the Greek version of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, errors which were transferred from 
the Septuagint to the books of the New 
Testament. 

These facts may suffice to show that 
throughout the first sixteen centuries lead- 
ing theologians, whilst firmiy holding Scrip- 
ture to be the Word of God, were of one 
mind in recognizing in the writers the 
action of their own mind and in pointing 
out peculiarities of style, as well as deficien- 
cies of expression. Both Lutherans and 
Reformed, whilst asseriting the principle 
that the Written Word is the ultimate, suffi- 
cient, and only standard of Christian truth, 
nevertheless, subjected the Janguage of the 
writers to independent critical inquiry. 

In addition to such criticisms of single pas- 
sages, itis important to recollect also the 
judgment of one school of Latheran divines 
of the sixteenth century respecting the so- 
called ‘‘ Antilegomena.” The second and 
third epistles of John, the epistles of James 
and Jude, Second Peter, aud the Apocalypse 
were called in question. If canonical atall, 
they stood, according to these theologians, 
in the second rank. Though it was the 
Epistle of James which was principally ob- 
noxious to Luther, yet his opinion of Jude 
and the Apocalypse was not much higher. 
The Apocalypse at one time, he thought, 
was not inspired, because no one could 
understand it. Some Lutheran divines ex- 
cluded these beoks altogether from the 
cavon. According to Hagenbach, Haffen- 
teffer calls the Antilegomena outright the 
apocryphal books of the New Testament. 
As Luther corrected his judgment of the 
epistles of James and Jude and of the 
Apocalypse, so those Lutheran divines, 
which agreed with him in his sweeping 
negative criticisms, disappeared in tbe be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Haf- 
fenreffer (1561—1619) is the last theologian of 
this class. I refer to this temporary atti- 
tude of the Lutheran Church toward the 
so-called Antilegomena not by way of dia- 
paragement or censure, but in order to illus- 
trate the freedom of thought which pre- 
vailed and was tolerated, not only among 
Lutherans, but among all the Reformers— 
tolerated by men who are distinguished for 
their high appreciation of Holy Scripture 
and especially distinguished for eounciating 
and defending, in opposition to all Roman 
and Greek Christendom, the formal prin- 
ciple of the Reformation—namely, that the 
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Written Word of God alone, to the exclu- 
sion of tradition, is the ultimate standard of 
belief and practice. 

The reverential sentiment which ignores 
the human factor in the composition of the 
Scriptures and which, as we have seen, 
runs parallel with the criticisms dictated 
by rational reflection from Justin Martyr, 
through every period of Church history 
down to Luther and Calvin—this sentiment, 
which looks exclusively at the -agency of 
the Holy Spirit, began at the opening of the 
seventeenth century to be asserted with 
the authority of necessary truth, and in the 
course of several decades the belief in 
verbal inspiration became the doctrine of 
prominent theologians, both in the Luther- 
an and Reformed Churches. Among Luther- 
ans it was represented by such men as 
John Gerhard, Calov, Quenstedt, and Hal- 
laz; among the Reformed by Voetius (1676), 
professor of theology at Utrecht, and espe- 
cially by Heidegger (1698), professor of 
theology at Zurich, also by many other em- 
inent scholars. Henceforth, such strictures 
on the language of the saered writers as 
Luther, Calvin, and Bullinger felt war- 
ranted in making were® interdicted; inter- 
dicted because the theory that the human 
words and the spiritual truth of Scripture 
were alike revealed and imparted by the 
Holy Ghost was identified with faith in the 
Old and New Testament as being the Word 
of God. 

Voetius, for example, taught verbal in- 
apiration according to the most extreme 
type. He held not only that each word 
was, inspired, but the punctuation also 
Not.only did the Holy Spirit impart the 
knowledge of truth and of facts unknown 
to the writers, but things known to them 
by vatural means were both as to sub- 
etance and form dictated and recorded by 
the Holy Spirit. Premeditation, research, 
and ordinary reflection were superseded. 
The Spirit immediately, extraordinarily, and 
infullibly moved them to write and like- 
wise breathed into them the things that 
were to be written. By the middle of the 
seventeenth century this theory was accept- 
ed as a first truth in Christianity among 
the Orthodox Protestant churches on the 
Continent and throughout Great Britain. 

The figure of speech frequently employed 
was derived froin iostrumental music. As 
a musician plays upon his flute, so the Holy 
Spirit used the sacied peunmen «s his instra- 
ments in writing the Scrij;tures. On the 
same principle ‘“‘Gaussen (1863) compares 
the individual writers to the keys of sa im- 
mense organ, on which the Holy Ghost 
played.” 

1 :..8 doctrine of inspiration was formally 
taught, and exalted into an article of faith 
in the Formula Consensus of the Swiss 
Churches (1645). A controversy had arisen 
between the Swiss theologians and the 
school at Saumur, in France. Here Amy- 
raut taught that the eternal Divine purpose 
of salvation embraced all men; but in its ap- 
plication this universal purpose was limited 
to ihe select, as it pleased God to bestow the 
gift of faith on them only. Here, also, the 
distinguished biblical scholar, Capellus, 
maintained that the vowelspoints of the 
Masoretic text were of later origiu than the 
Hebrew Scriptures. The Swiss resisted 
these innovations. The celebrated Bux- 
torfs, father and son, at Basle, vindicated 
the divine origin of the vowel-points. 
Heidegger and others defended the doctrine 
of unconditional election and of a limited 
atonement. Hence, in order to perpetuate 
the sound Calvinistic doctrine of uncdndi- 
tional election among the Swiss churches 
aud protect them against the innovations of 
Capellus regarding inspiration, a new con- 
feasion was deemed necessary, and the 
‘* Formula Consensus” was drawn up, prin- 
cipally by Heidegger. 

This new Reformed confession teaches 
explicitly the plenary verbal theory. It 
even goes further, and affirms the divine 
origin of the vowel-points of the Masoretic 
text of the Hebrew Scriptures, The second 
article of the Consensus runs thus: 

** In particular, the Hebrew codex of the 
Old Testament, received by tradition from 
the Jewish Church, to which were formerly 
entrusted the oracles of God, we at the 
present day hold to be, both as to the con- 
sonants and the vowel-points (whether the 
points themselves or, at least, the power of 
the points), also as to the contents and the 
words, inspired of God (theopneustos), in 
order that, together with the codex of the 
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New Testament, it alone and intact may be 
the rule of our belief and jife, and with 
this norm all the translations which differ 
from it, whether Eastern or Western, must, 
— careful revision, be made to harmon- 
Ze. 

Here in 1675, for the first time in the bis- 
tory of the Church, was the belief in verbal 
inspiration invested with the authority of an 
article of faith and made the touchstone of 
Christian orthodoxy and Christian char- 
acter,* 

No creed of primitive or medisval Chris- 
tendom, no other Protestant confession in- 
culcates the plenary theory. It is not found 
in any Lutheran symbol. The Second Hel- 
vetic Confession pronounces the Scriptures 
explicitly to be the Word of God, but is 
silent on the nature of inspiration. The 
Heidelberg Catechism assumes the Word of 
God to be the rule of faith, but says noth- 
ing directly of the Scriptures, The Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England 
confess the authority and the sufficiency of 
Holy Scripture and enumerate the canonical 
books, but do not refer to their inspiration. 
The decrees of the Synod of Dort, 1648, are 
confined to the five points—predestination, 
atonement, man’s depravity, effectual call- 
ing, and final perseverance. The West- 
minster Confession of Faith, 1647, after 
enumerating the canonical books, says: 
‘* All which are given by the inspiration of 
God.” The authority of Scripture depends 
wholly upon God, ‘‘the author thereof.” 
Further, the Confession says: ‘‘ The Old 
Testament in Hebrew and the New Testa- 
ment in Greek being immediately inspired 
by God,” etc. But beyond the simple state- 
ment that the canonical books were imme- 
diately inspired by God the Wesiminster 
divives do not go, and this though just at 
the time when the Westminster Assembly 
was convened the question concerning the 
plenary theory was a living issue between 
the Reformed Church and _ unbelieving 
rationalism. 

Nor do the Protestant confessions of later 
date differ in this respect from the West- 
minster divines. ‘* The Savoy Declaration 
of the Congregational Churches ” (1658) and 
the ‘Saybrook Platform ” (1708), also. the 
Baptist Confession of 1688, all, as regards 
Holy Scripture, use the very words of the 
Westminster Confession, neither more nor 
less. 

The ‘‘ Formula Consensus,” accordingly, 
ts the only symbol of faith or creed which 
teaches the plenary verbal doctrine of in- 
spiration, aud this Formula acquired bind- 
ing authority in the Reformed cantons of 
Switzerland only. Here it was resisted by 
many professors and ministers; yet, by 
adopting strenuous and persistent measures, 
its advocates succeeded in imposing the 
Formula upon all the cantons. Ministers, 
professors of theology, and teachers of all 
grades were required, under severe penal- 
ties, to subscribe it. Nevertheless, the 
Formula did not hold unbrokeu sway over 
the Swiss Churches longer than until about 
1725. The obligation to subscribe it was 
gradually relaxed and then it soon fell into 
utter disuse and neglect. Now the Formula 
Consensus is known only among historians 
as a theological phenomenon, peculiar to 
the seventeenth century—a fossil buried 
deep amid the débrie of the ecclesiastical 
and civil convulsions of that age. 

At is certalnly a new thing in the present 
status of the Evangelical Church that an 
opinion which was never taught by any creed 
of primitive Christendom, never by avy dc- 
crees of the Greek, Catholic, or Roman 
Catbolic communsions, and does not consti- 
tute an article of faith in any «ymbolical 
book of the Lutheran or Reformed Churches 
of the sixteenth century, or of any confes- 
sion adopted by any branch of Evangelical 

Protestantism since that time, the Formula 
Consensus alone excepted, but, on the con- 
trary, was denied and contradicted by promi- 
nent orthodox theologians during every 
period of history since the Christian Era— 
that such a floating opinion, which the min- 
isters of no denomination are by any creed. 
subscription required to hold, should now, 

* Schaff’s “Creeds of Christendom,” I, p. 487. In the 
first volume Dr. Schaff gives a full account of the 
origin and character of the “ Formula Consensus” 
and quotes several of the more important articles, 
which are printed in the form of foot-notes: but the 
text of this symbol is not inserted among the Re- 
formed confessions in the third volume, a circum- 
stance which shows the insignificant place, histor. 
ically, which, inthe judgment of the author, the 


“ Formula Censensus” occupies among the conf: «+ 
sions of the Reformed Church, 
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by the accumulated force of popular tradi- 
tion, have acquired the position of a first 
principle, and be held as the touchstone of 
Christian character, by which ecclesiastical 
bodies are bound to try the Christian fidelity 
of professors and ministers of the Gospel. 
It is a no less singular phenomenon, also, 
that some Christian scholars among us are 
imagining that the foundations of the Chris- 
tian religion are assailed when criticism 
discredits the plenary verbal doctrine, as if 
with that doctrine the divine authority of 
the Bible must stand or fail; whilst itisa 
matter of undoubted history that the ablest 
and most faithful exponents of Christianity 
iv every age were pot bound by the plenary 
idea, and that the Church, independently of 
that idea, has met her most insidious and 
formidable enemies and achieved her great- 
est victories. 
REFORMED THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, LANCASTER, Pa. 





LONDON AND GREAT BRITAIN NOW 
AND THIRTY YEARS SINCE. 


BY THE REV. ASA MAHAN, D. D., LL. D. 





AN individual who was privileged, as I 
was, to witness the procedings of tiie late 
(Ecdmenical Council in this city, and who 
had had, like myself, a persooal knowl- 
edge of the moral and religious state of this 
country in the years 1849—50, would have 
been deeply impressed with the conviction, 
in opposition to the Christian pessimist 
view, that the Churches of Christ are grad- 
ually and, as I judge, rapidly advancing 
toward a full conformity to the spirit and 
principles of the Divine Religion which 
they profess, and that the world is on its 
return to God. Inthat Couccil all branches 
of the great Methodist family throughout 
the world—branches constituting, in reality, 
not Jess than twenty-five distinct denomin- 
ations—were fully and ably represented and 
blended into one deliberative assembly, an 
assembly in all of whose deliberations 
speech wasas free as was the air of London. 
In the deliberations referred to, also, almost 
every subject pertaining to the real moral 
and spiritual interests of these denomina- 
tions (pardon the term) was quite fully and 
ably discus-ed. In observing the spirit and 
character of these discussions, I had the 
best possible opportunity, in important par- 
ticulars, to compare and also to contrast 
the present with what was appallingly 
manifest about thirty years ago. I will 
select asthe subject of this communication 
The Cause of Temperance. 

Few subjects received a more full and 
able discussion in the Council than this. A 
single fact will indicate the character of 
that discussion. When it was closed, I had 
occasion to return to my home, As EF came 
out in front of the chapel where the meet- 
ings were being held, a gentleman, who 
evidently belonged to the upper strata of 
English society, said, with great indigna- 
tion to the people around him, that but one 
side of the subject had been presented in 
those discussions; that no one holding views 
opposed to the prevailing sentiment had 
beep permitted to speak at all. I took 
occasion to reply that but one side had been 
presented for the reason that there was, in 
reality, but one debatable side to the ques- 
tion; that, as for liberty of speech upon the 
subject, any one, had such individual been 
present, holding views opposite to those 
expressed, was as free to speak and would 
have been listened to as respectfully as any 
that did speak, respectful attention to each 
speaker being the fixed law of the Council. 
In asserting that but one side of the sub- 
ject had been presented, the gentleman 
stranger was correct; but ove sentiment was 
echoed in those discussions, and that was 
total abstinence in its most absolute form 
—total abstinence to be urged, by the minis- 
try and churches, upon communities every- 
where and in all relations, civil and relig- 
ious. Such is the sentiment which now 
pervades Methodism throughout the world, 
and very many other branches of the great 
Christian family are side by side with their 
Methodist brethren on this great subject, 
and that to a great and increasing extent 
on both sides of the Atlantic. I shall refer 
again to this aspect of this subject, 

What were the state and character of 
public usage and sentiment on this subject, 
both within and without the circle of the 
churches in this couatry, about thirty years 





ago? At that time the habitual use of in- 
ioxicating drivks, with exceptiovs few and 


far between, was not only universal among 
the ministry, the churches, and community, 
but among all these classes public sen- 
timent was definitely and intensely com- 
mitted against the temperance reform, At 
that time, for example, a law passed by the 
supreme authority in the Wesleyan denom- 
ination—a law which no minister dared, if 
he was disposed to, violate—that no dis- 
course should be deliveredin any Wesleyan 
chapel in this kingdom in favor of the tem- 
perance cause, and that no notice of any 
such discourse to be delivered in any other 
place should be given in any such chapel. 
At the World Convention, called some 
years prior to that timo, to organize the 
Evangelical Alliance, slaveholding and non- 
slaveholding churches from the United 
States were represented. At first English 
delegates objected to the admission of slave- 
holders to fellowship in their organization. 
To such scruples the most distinguished 
ministers from our Free States replied that 
the society must be organized, if organized 
at all, upon the principle of mutual charity 
and toleration; that English Christians 
must tolerate the pro-slavery sentiments 
and practices of their American brethren, 
while the lutter must be equally tolerant 
of the drinking sentiments and practices of 
of their English brethren, This argument 
prevailed. Ina temperunce lecture which 
I delivered in the lecture-room of Surrey 
Chapel, on my former visit to this country, 
Mr. Sherman being then its pastor, I re- 
ferred to the above anomalous principle of 
Christian fellowship, saying that the true 
Christian principle was this, that English 
Christians should not tolerate the pro-slav- 
ery sentiments and practices of American 
churches, while the latter should be equaliy 
intolerant of the drinking principles and 
babits of English churches. 
My first Sabbath in Englaud was spent in 

Liverpool. Myself and companion, the 
secretary and treasurer of Oberlin College, 
who had long resided in London, felt a 
strong desite to hear a celebrated minister 
of the city first named, and accordingly 
attended bis morning service, I cannot ex- 
press the feeling of horror even which I 
experienced as myeyes met that man’s 
countenance. He was a very portly man, 
with a very broad face, and that face wore 
all the appearance of being borne about by 
au old and confirmed toper. My friend and 
myself, as we retired from the service, ex- 
pressed the mutual desire never to hear that 
man preach again. In referring to the 
above facts, in a conversation with Rev. 
Jabez Burns, D.D., pastor of the Baptist 
church ia Paddington, he remarked that 
the countenance of the man was a true in- 
dex of his known habits; that it was well 
known that he not unfrequently drank to in. 
toxication. In traveling through this coun- 
try, | was often deeply pained to observe the 
number of even ministerial faces that were 
manifestly ‘the worse for liquor.” ‘‘ While 
dining with Dr. Chalmers, in Edinburgh, at 
onetime,” said Dr. Burns, ‘‘the former spoke 
with deep reprobation of the slowness with 
which the English Committee were pressing 
forward the cause of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, adding thatthe English are always 
slow in whatever they undertake.” “I con- 
fessthe fault,” replied Dr. Burns. ‘‘And now 
permit me, with equal frankness, to refer to 
a most important matter, in which you and 
your associates in the ministry are, as it ap- 
pears to me, equally at fault. On account 
of the special friends residing here, I have, 
as you know, occasion to visit this city 
once, at least, every year. I find that drank- 
enness and kindred vices prevail here toa 
greater extent than any other city of the 
same size io the world. Yet you min- 
isters are doing nothing whatever even 
to mitigate such evils.” Lifting his fist high 
above bis head, Dr. Chalmers brought it 
down with all his might upon the table, 
causing a dangerous uprising of the dishes. 
‘‘Youare right! You areright, Dr. Burns!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ Your principles, too, are 
right. Yet, I confess to you that I have 
not the moral courage to face the monster 
evil before me.” And he never did face it. 
Never, it is said, could he persuade himself 
to forego his glass of Scotch whisky. Not 
so with his daughter Helen, who sacrificed 
the bloom of her life and her womanly 
hopes to care for her venerable father in 
his declining years, a care which she con- 
tinued until his death. Subsequent to this, 
she took quarters in the worst district 
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known in Edinburgh, and devoted her life 
and being to the reformation and salvation 
of the masses around her who had been, to 
human appearance, ruined for both worlds 
by the demon of strong drink and accom- 
panying vices. On her way to her temper- 
ance meeting, one evening, as the papers 
state, she called upon a family to persuade 
the intemperate husband and father to ac- 
company her to, the place referred to. 
She found there a visitant, deeply intoxi- 
cated. As soon as he saw her he began, of 
course, *‘to talk religion,” ending with the 
complacent remark: ‘‘ Well, it will all come 
out right at last, and I shall find myself in 
the better land, as well off as avy of you. 
Won't it be so, Miss Chalmers?” She 
promptly opened her Bible, and, with an 
emphasis peculiar to herself, read the pas- 
sage: ‘‘No drunkards shall inherit the 
Kingdom of God.” The man was sobered 
in a moment, accompanied her to the meet- 
ing, signed the pledge, and was saved. 
Many have been and are living thus saved 
through the prayers and influence of this 
saint of God. The life of even Florence 
Nightingale waxes dim when compared 
with that of Helen Chalmers. 

I well remember @ statement publicly 
made by the Rev. Gardiner Spring, D.D., of 
the City of New York, on his return from a 
tour in Europe, when [ was a young man— 
namely, that the extent to which drunkeu- 
ness existed, even among the ministry, in 
Scotland, was appalling. When I was 
there, in the Autumn of 1849, the evil had 
but begun to abate. The communion sea- 
60n, cecurs in each of the Scotch 
Churches twice a year, is always closed on 
the Monday afternoon succeeding the Sab- 
bath on which the service is held by a great 
dinner, of which the pastors of all sur- 
rounding churches are expected to partake, 
a dinner at which all the tables groan under 
the weight of brandy, wine, and whisky 
botiles. A pastor of one of the Free Pres- 
byterian Churches in Edinburgh, « temper- 
ance mao, stated tome at the time above 
designated that but seldom did one of those 
scenes of festivity break up without one or 
more of even the ministers becoming visibly 
intoxicated while sitting at those tables. 
‘hus the curse was then blighting the min 
istry, the Churches, and all classes of the 
community, high and low, in this country. 

Let us now turn for a moment and con- 
template the condition of things as they 
now exist.. Some two or three years since 
the Wesleyan Conference passed an ordi 
nance urging upon the ministry aud mem- 
bership of their entire denomination to 
form temperance societies, as far as prac 
ticable, iv all their churches and societies, 
and also to organize, as far as can be done, 
all their. Sabbath-schools and children and 
youth into Bands of Hope. Visible in the 
forefront of the temperance movement in 
the National Church are now seen leading 
members, clergymen, bishops, and arch- 
bishops. Similar facts are visible among 
all Christian denominations in this country. 
In no part of the United States were the 
efforts of Messrs. Murphy and Booth more 
successful thav they have been and now are 
in Great Britain. Wherever they go, they 
find prompt co-operation on the part of the 
ministry and churches of all denomina- 
tions and ‘the fields white for the harvest.” 
During the first five nights in which Mr. R. 
T. Booth labored in Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, for example, upward of 4,500 took 
the pledge and doffed the blue ribbon. At 
the close of the labors of Mr. E. Murphy 
in Haslingdeo, near Manchester, ‘‘out of 
an accessible population of some 12,000 
6,166 were enrolled, and simultaneously 
500 others took the Catholic pledge.” 
ilar success everywhere attends the efforts 
of Mr. Francis Murphy. 

The extent of the desolations caused and 
being caused by ‘“‘the demon of strong 
drink” in this country, is still monstrous; 
so monstrous that, when we look but at the 
evils themselves, we do not that 
our Pessimist brethren, who do thus con- 
template facts, regard all things as becom- 
ing worse and worse. Taking all the facts 
into the account, however, it becomes un- 
deniable that ‘ 


which 


Sim- 


wouder 


the stope cut out without 


hands” has struck this vast aad horrid 
image ‘‘upon its feet” and that it is fast 
being ‘‘ broken to pieces” and will erelong 


**become like the chaff 
threshiug-floor.” 


Lonpon, EX@Lanb, 


of the Summer 





SENSUALISM IN LITERATURE. 
BY RAY PALMER, D. D. 





We thank Tae INDEPENDENT, 88 We are 
sure many of its readers have done in their 
hearts, if not otherwise, for its strong edi- 
torial, a short time since, in rebuke of im- 
modesty in literature. Such words from a 
paper whose high standard of literary abil- 
ity is so widely recognized cannot but be 
useful. They are sure of a hearty endorse- 
ment by the uncorrupted portion of the 
reading world. They help to preserve a 
just public sentiment in relation to the sub- 
stance and spirit of the issues of the press. 
That the outrages on common decency in 
which certain writers have of late shame- 
lessly ventured to allow themselves are 
energetically resented and repelled is a 
cheering indication that a good degree of 
moral soundness still characterizes the great 
body of intelligent readers, A sensuous 
school, substituting for the ideals of refined 
thought and pure imagination the material- 
istic und gross, the unnatural, extravagant, 
and tawdry, were quite bad enough; but a 
sensvdschool, endeavoring to win popular 
favor and push itself into the circles of 
sanctioned literature by means of bold in 
decencies is certainly a great deal worse. 
That the respectable part of the press has 
shown so little favor to these recent at- 
tempts to reproduce inthe world of letters 
the atmosphere of the days of Charles the 
Second is greatly to its credit. 

There are two ways of estimating the 
vulue and success of a new movement or 
school in literature. The easiest and per- 
haps the most common way is to concede 
with little hesitation its confident claim to 
offer something strikingly new and origin- 
al, which as such may fairly demand recog- 
nition. This claim may seem to be justi- 
fled by a degree of popular sensation which, 
partly by its sheer pretentiousness and part 
ly by the startling character of its methods, 
it is fitted to excite. By many this popular 
sensation may be regarded as a proof of 
real success. The number of readers who 
are defective and undiscrimivativg in thes 
taste and judgment is great. They havepo 
well-detined and just principles settled in 
their minds. Awakened to a new pleasure 
for the time, they hastily couclude that a 
rich vein of literary ore, before undiscov- 
ered, has, indeed, been opened, from which 
there is to be realized a great addition to 
the intellectual treasures of the world. One 
or two writers, not wanting in some of the 
higher gifts of genius, originate the move- 
ment. These soon find admirers who, 
through every channel, laud extravagantly, 
though in all sivcerity, it may be, the rising 
glory of the new luminaries and the sup- 
posed dawning of the new and beiter era. 
Now and then it may happen that, after a 
time, the outcome of this effervescence may 
be somewhat that is worthy to live. More 
commonly, however, the brilliant Aurora, 
after flashing its brief hour, goes out in 
darkness, avd gives place to some other 
marvel, destined in its turn to a similar 
fate. The grand illusion in the whole mat- 
ter is that of mistaking some present ap- 
pearances ef popular favor for that intel- 
ligent and profound approval which is the 
condition or, rather, the very essence of 
solid and enduring literary success. 

The true way of estimating the real worth 
of any new type or school of literature is 
widely different from this. The mere fact 
that an individual writer, or several in con- 
cert, are experimenting on the taste of the 
reading public with novelties of style and 
treatment ought not of itself to awaken pre- 
judice. The realm of letters is and ought to 
be a realm ofliberty. No sensible man will 
suppose that genius can be fettered or con- 
fined to old and beaten paths, any more than 
the winged horse Pegasus can be put and kept 
in pound or harnessed to anybody's plow. 
The range of thought is invfinite. The pos 
sible forms of truth are infinite. There are 
endless diversities of the beautiful and the 
useful. It is by the free action of the high- 
est and best-developed powers of the soul 
that what is highest and best in literature 
has been created. It is only by this that 
the ever-craving and more and more widely 
reaching intellectual appetite of the civil- 
ized world can be supplied with what is 
fresh, nutritive, and satisfying. But then 
it is also not to be forgotten that the liberty 
of genius, like all other wholesome liberty, 
has its pecessary limitations. The highes- 
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liberty in the universe is not liberty to work | prehends the mission of poetry does not 


mischief. Genius is bound freely to sub- 
ject itself to the eternal laws of truth, of 
purity, of goodness. Nor need it, in doing 
so, be cramped. Within these limitations 
there is left it immeasurable scope. It is 
free to all that is wise and great and lovely 
and divine, all that is in harmony with that 
universal law of love that reigns through- 
out the rational creation, as that of gravita- 
tion reigns in the material. Larger liberty 
than this it could not ask without forfeiting 
its own right to act or even to exist at all. 

The truth is that the merit of a work of 
art, in whatever department, is not to be 
determined by any reigning taste or fashion 
of the hour or any caprice or impulse of 
popular fancy. It essentially depends on 
and must be measured by unchangeable 
principles and laws. This is the fact in re- 
Jation to painting, to sculpture, to archi- 
tecture. It is the fact in relation certainly 
to literature in all the more important de 
partments. It is true of works of the 
imagination, especially of poetry, notwith- 
standing this is so closely related to popular 
feeling and is so readily affected by it. A 
new school of poetry, exhibiting some force 
of poetic genius, may by certain chuaracter- 
istics attract attention and even win for the 
time a wide popularity, and yet may be 
signally wanting in other characteristics, 
which are absolutely necessary in order to 
give it a permanent hold on the minds and 
hearts of men. Prevailing tastes and cur- 
rents of thought and feeling may be tran- 
sient, but the constitution and laws of 
human nature are abiding. One may as 
well attempt to work successfully in physics 
in disregard of the law of gravitation as to 
work successfully in poetic art in disregard 
of those laws which enter into the very 
structure of our being. The mission of 
true poetry is noble. It addresses what is 
highest and most essential in the soul. Its 
end is to embody in the most perfect forms 
of language the finest ideals of intellectual 
and moral beauty, the purest and most re- 
fined sentiments and emotions, the most 
inspiring and exalted passions, and the 
most magnificent and sublime conceptions 
within the reach of man’s best powers, and 
to give these, adjusted to expressive and 
barmonious numbers, the highest power to 
elevate and charm those who have poetic 
sensibility. It so aims to produce whatever 
in Mmauvkind is most admirable in character, 
divine in action, and worthy in enjoyment. 

Nothing can be more certain, therefore, 
than the failure of any sensual or ‘‘ fleshly ” 
school of poetry to make for itself a place 
of commanding ivfiuence in the enduring 
literature of the world. Such a type of 
poetry addresses itself to what is lowest in 
human nature ; to the instincts and appe- 
tites which it has in common with the an- 
imal, the brute creation. It is essentially 
brutal in its spirit. Its influence must 
necessarily be debasing; just the opposite 
of that exerted by the poetry which ad- 
dresses itself to what is highest in man—the 
intellectual, the esthetic, and the moral and 
spiritual in his being. As ministering to 
debasing tastes and passions, it may attract 
and gratify readers in whom low tastes and 
passions have ascendency ; but, in whatever 
fascinations of brilliant light and coloring 
it may enrobe itself, in whatever splendor 
of language and imagery it may be em- 
bodied, and however exquisitely it may be 
attuned to rhythmic sweetness, it will 
sooner or later be turned from with disgust, 
in spite of all. The uncorrupted soul, with 
its self-consciousness, its divine sensibili- 
ties, and its need of pure satisfactions and 
substantial joy, is sure to crave and prize, in 
the varied experiences of life, only that 
which it feels to be healthful and true and 
in which it finds a perpetual renovation of 
its life and strength. 


The history of poetry confirms the truth” 


of what we have said. What lover of 
Spenser and Shakespeare does not rejoice, 
when he opens their pages, that they rose 
so far above the debasing fashion of their 
time as to make the exceptions to purity in 
their writings comparatively rare, aud is 
not pained that any such should be found? 
What admirer of Dryden and Pope does 
not read over aud over, with ever-new de- 
light, the untainted portions of their works. 
and turn away with loathing from what 
they unhappily dishonored and defiled 
themselves by writing, to please the reign- 
ing sensualism of the day? Who that com. 





feela high emotion of pleasure when he 
remembers that the greatest namesin the 
later and better periods of English poctry 
(Milton, Young, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Southey, Scott, Montgomery, 
Tennyson, Bryant, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Whittier, and others) have no stains of in- 
decency upon them; and so enjoy the last- 
ing reverence and homage, as well as the 
plaudits, of the respectable reading-world? 
Of modern poets who have but partly kept 
their raiments white it is obvious enough 
that in proportion to the faults of each in 
this regard has the reputation of each been 
dimmed, and a lower rank and influence 
allowed him than would otherwise have 
been nis. The glory of ‘‘ Childe Harold” has 
suffered dim eclipse from the shadow of 
“Don Juan.” It issaic that Thomas Moore, 
ata later period of his life, declared that 
he greatly regretted the wantouness of his 
muse in his earlier years, and that he 
wished the objectionable pieces had never 
been written; and that, when asked how 
long he bad regretted the writing of them, 
he replied: ‘‘ Ever since I have had daugh- 
ters old enough t@ read them.” No ad- 
mirer of Burns will read his ‘* Highland 
Mary,” or ‘‘ To Mary in Heaven,” or ‘‘ The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” and not be glad 
to have forgotten the pieces which could 
not be read without a blush. So long as 
there are readers of corrupt minds there 
will, doubtless, continue to be indeceut 
poets; but no young writer, conscious of 
poetic inspiration and looking toward a 
literary career, can well make a greater 
blunder than that of dipping bis head and 
hands in dirty and fetid water, instead of 
bathing them in the pure and sweet Cas- 
talian Spring. 

That the respectable press and sound 
criticism have a bigh responsibility in re- 
lation to the purity of English literature 
nobody will thing of doubting. We have 
spoken specially of poetry; but the same 
general principles apply to novels and other 
departments of literature. The purity of 
Walter Scott, both in his novels and his 
poetry, is bis enduring crown of glory as 
awriter. It is tobe hoped that the offenses 
against good manners and good taste, not 
less than against good morals, which have 
called forth the rebuke of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT will receive on all hands the repro- 
bation they deserve. More deadly, more 
perilous to human welfare than the malaria 
that poisons the air we must daily breathe 
is the influence of tainted literature freely 
admitted into the sanctities of social life, to 
poison the fountains of pure feeling in the 
hme, which ought ever to be what Words- 
worth so aptly calls it: 

- . “A bower of bliss, 
A covert for protection 

Of tender thoughts that nestle there, 
The brood of chaste affection.” 

Society is bound to protect itself against 
all such invasion of what is most essential 
toits well-being; against the defilement of 
the fountains of thought and feeling under 
false pretenses and in the honored name of 
Literature. Let the press faithfully dis- 
charge its duty. 

Newark, N. J. 





HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 
FELLOW. 
AND HIS PATERNAL ANCESTRY. 





BY THE REV. HENRY 8. BURRAGE, D. D. 


Often | think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 
Often in thought go upand down 
The pleasant streets of that dear old town, 
And my youth comes back to me. 
—My Lost Youta. 


But the poet’s memory here 
Of the landscape makesa part. 
—OLIVER BAassELin. 

Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW was 
born in Portland, Maine, seventy-five years 
ago last Monday. In Purson Smith's 
«Journal,” the source of so much of what 
is known concerning the early history of 
Portland, occurs this entry, under date of 
April 11th, 1745: ‘‘ Mr. Longtellow came 
here to live.” This was Stephen Long- 
fellow, the great-grandfather of the poet. 
He was a native of Newbury, Mass. His 
‘grandfather, William Longfellow, was bora 
in Hampshire County, England, about the 
year 1651. In early life he came to New- 
bury, where, Nov. 10th, 1678, he was mar- 
ried to Anne, daughter of Henry Sewall and 
a sister of Samuel Sewall, afterward Chief 









Justice of the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 
As ensign he accompanied Sir Wiliam 
Phipp’s ill-fated expedition to Quebec, in 
1690. On the return of the fleet a violent 
storm scattered the vessels in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. That in which William 
Longfellow sailed went ashore at Anticosti, 
a desolate island, and he with nine others 
was drowned. 

Of bis six children, one, named Stephen 
Longfellow (for Stephen Sumner, Mrs. 
Longfellow’s grandfather), had died in early 
childhood; and to another son, born Sept. 
22d, 1685, the same name was given. This 
was the father of Stephen Longfellow, who 
came to Portland in 1745. Concerning his 
quiet, uneventful life we know but little. 
He became a blacksmith, and we may pic- 
ture him, like the poet’s hero of the village 
smithy, with large and sinewy hands, 
brawny arms, bis brow wet with honest 
sweat, as he swings his heavy sledge with 
measured beat and slow. He married, 
March 25th, 1714, Abigail Thompson, daugh- 
ter of Edward Thompson, of Marshfield, 
by whom he had ten children. In his son 
Stephen, born Feb. 7th, 1723, he seems 
early to have discovered signs of intellectu- 
al promise, and he sent him to Harvard Col- 
lege, where he was graduated in 1742. The 
father was permitted to foliow the honor- 
able career of his son for nineteen years, 
and he died Nov. 7th, 1764. 

Before taking up his residence in Port- 
land, Stephen Longfellow had been keeping 
school in York. He came to Portland on 
the earnest invitation of Parson Smith, and 
opened his school April 17th, 1745. The 
pumber of scholars isnot known. In the 
following year it was fifty, aud in the list, 
which has been preserved, occur the names 
of the prominent families of that day. Oct. 
19th, 1749, he married Tabitha Bragdon, of 
York. He continued to be the principal in- 
structor in the town until 1760, when he 
was appointed clerk of the judicial courts, 
When the town was destroyed, October 
18th, 1775, Mr. Longfellow’s house was 
burned, and he removed to Gorham, ten 
miles distant, where he died, May 1st, 1790. 

Of bis three sons (Stephen, Samuel, and 
William) the latter died in early life, while 
Samuel left no children. Stephen, the old- 
est son, was born August 3d, 1750. De- 
cember 18th, 1778, he married Patience 
Young, of York. His home wasin Gor- 
ham, where he died, May 28th, 1824. He 
represented Gorham in the General Court 
of Massachusetts eight years. For several 
years he was senator from Cumberland 
County. He was judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas from 1797 to 1811. To the 
close of his life he wore the old style dress 
—short clothes, a long waistcoat, and white 
top-boots. He was a-man of sterling qual- 
ities of mind and heart, great integrity, and 
sound common sense. 

Stephen, his second child, born in Gor- 
ham, March 23d, 1776, was the father of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. He entered 
Harvard College in 1794. That he was a 
favorite with his class is the testimony of 
his associates; but he went to college for 
other purposes than good-fellowship. He 
Was an earnest, exemplary student, and, 
having completed bis course, he left the 
University with a full share of its honors. 
After his graduation, he entered the law office 
of Salmon Chase, an uncle of Salmon Port- 
land Chase, late Chief-Justice of the United 
States, and he was admitted tothe bar in 
1801. He at once entered upon an extensive 
and lucrative practice. Three years later, 
January Ist, 1804, he married Zilpah, 
eldest daughter of Gen. Peleg Wadsworth, 
a Revolutionary soldier of distinction and 
a descendant of Johu Alden, of Plymouth. 
Samuel Stephenson, a rich merchant of 
Portland, lived in the large, square wooden 
house still] standing on the corner of Fore 
and Hancock Streets. His wife, Abigail 
Longfellow, was a sister of Stephen Long- 
fellow, and, as her husband had been sud- 
denly called’to the West Indies on business, 
she invited her brother to spend the winter 
of 1806-7 with her. Thus it was that on 
the 27th of February, 1807, in this house, 
and not in the Longfellow house, was born 
this second son, Henry Wadsworth, 
named for Mrs. Longfellow’s brother, 
Lieut. Henry Wadsworth, who, on the 
night of September 4th, 1804, in the harbor 
of Tripoli, lost his life, a voluntary sacri- 
fice, in a gallant endeavor to destroy the 
enemy’s flotilla by a fire-ship. In the Spring 








of 1807 Gen. Wadsworth, Mrs. Longfel- 
low’s father, removed to Hiram, Me.,’in 
order to occupy and insure a large tract of 
land which the Government had granted to 
him for his military services. Stephen 
Longfellow took up his residence in the 
house which he vacated and made it hence- 
forth his home. It is now the residence of 
the poet’s sister. 

A few words should be added concerning 
Stephen Longfellow, the poet’s father. In 
1814 he was sent to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. He was a member of the cele- 
brated Hartford Convention. In 1816 be was 
made a presidential elector. In 1822 he 
was elected a member of Congress. At the 
close of his congressional term he retired 
from politics and devoted his remaining 
years to his profession. In 1825, when 
Lafayette visited Portland, Mr. Longfellow 
was appointed to give the address of wel- 
come. In his reply, Lafayette gaid : “ While 
I offer to the people of Portland, and to you, 
gentlemen, my respectful thanks, I am 
happy to recognize in the kind organ of 
their kindness to me the member of Con- 
gress who shared in the flattering invitation 
which has been to me a source of inexpress- 
ible honor and delight.” In 1828@{r. Long- 
fellow received the degree of LL.D from 
Bowdoin College, of which he was a trustee 
from 1817 to 1836. He was recording sec- 
retary of the Maine Historical Society from 
1828 to 1830 and in 1834 he was elected 
president of the Society. He died, honored 
and beloved, August 8d, 1849, aged 74 years, 

Such in public life was the father of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. In the 
domestic circle the noble traits of his char- 
acter were no less apparent. His home was 
one of refinement and the purest social vir- 
tues, and she who shared its direction with 
him not only adorned it with rare womanly 
grace, but gave to it many an added charm. 

Here the poet passed his earlier years. 
How well he remembers the Portland of 
those early years he has told us in his de- 
lightful poem, ‘‘ My Lost Youth.” 


“‘I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailor , with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 
And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and saying still: 
‘ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


I remember the bulwarks of the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill; 
The sunrise gun, with its hollow roar, 
The drum-beat, repeated o'er and o’er, 
And the bugle, wild and shrill. 
And the mustie of that old song 
Throbs in my memory still : 
* A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 


“I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o’er the tide! 
And the dead captains, as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay, 

Where they in battle died. 

And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill : 

‘ A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’” 

The first school that Mr. Longfellow at- 
tended was kept by Marm Fellows, in a small 
brick school-house on Spring Street. Luter 
he went to the town school, on Love Lane, 
now Center Street. A week or two later 
he was placed in the private school of 
Nathaniel H. Carter, which was kept in a 
little one-story wooden house on the west 
side of Preble Street, now Congress. A fter- 
ward he attended the Portland Academy, 
under the same master and also under the 
mastership of Mr. Bezaleel Cushman, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, who took 
charge of the Academy in 1815 and was at 
its head twenty-six years. Oneof bis assist- 
ants while Mr. Longfellow was connected 
with the Academy was Jacob Abbott. 
Under such inspiring teachers his progress 
was rapid, and in 1821, at the age of four- 
teen, he entered Bowdoin College, though 
for the most part during the first years of 
his college course he pursued his studies at 
home. 

The class which he entered was a brilliant 
one. In it were sons of some of the choicest 
families in Northern New England, and 
among them were nota few who were to 
achieve distinction in the field of letters, 
in the pulpit, and at the bar. 

When he entered college, Mr. Longfellow 
had already occupied the poet’s corner in 
the Portland newspapers. His first pab- 
lished poem was on Lovell’s Fight. In his 
complete poetical works, as now issued, are 
seven poems which he tells us were written 
forthe most part during his college life 
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and all of them before he was nineteen 
years of age. They were first published in 
“The United States Literary Gazette,” and 
thence found their way into the columns of 
the daily and weekly press of the country. 

Mr. Longfellow graduated second ina 
class of thirty-seven, and so full of prom- 
ise was his future that, when soon after his 
graduation it was proposed to establish a 
chair of modern languages and literature 
at Bowdoin College, he was elected to the 
professorship, being then only nineteen years 
of age. But he was not asked to take the 
position before he had qualified himself for 
its duties. He accordingly went abroad, 
and the next three and a half years were 
spent in the study of the more important 
languages of Europe on their native soil. 
When he returned to Brunswick, in 1829, 
he brought with him a mind amply stored 
with the treasures of the literature of 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
and England. His reputation as an in- 
siructor was now established and students 
were attracted to Bowdoin by his growing 
fame. 

In September, 1881, Mr. Longfellow was 
married to Mary 8. Potter, daughter of 
Judge Barrett Potter, of Portland. ‘ His 
first published work, which appeared in 
1833, was a translation of the “‘ Coplas de 
Jorge Manrique,” to which was prefixed an 
introductory essay on the moral and de 
votional poetry of Spain. In thesame year 
he published the first two numbers of 
** Outre-mer ” and the whole work was pub- 
lished two years later. 

At this time Mr. George Ticknor, the 
learned professor of modern languages in 
Harvard University, resigned, and the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ Owtre-Mer” and Mr. Longfel- 
low’s growing reputation as a poet led to 
his appointment as Mr. Ticknor’s successor. 
Before entering upon bis professorship at 
Cambridge, io order to devote some time to 
the study in languages of Northern Europe, 
he again visited the Old World. The Sum- 
mer of 1835 was spent in Norway and 
Sweden and the Autumn and Winter in 
Holland and Germany. But his studies 
were interrupted by the sudden death of his 
wife, at Rotterdam, November 29th, 1835, 
and in the shadow of this sorrow he was 
compelled to complete his work abroad. 
In November, 1836, he returned to the 
United States, and, after a visit to the home 
of his childhood, he repaired to Cambridge 
and entered upon his duties as ‘‘ Smith Pro- 
fessor of Modern Literature.” 

Early in his Cambridge life Mr. Longfel- 
low called one day at the Cragie House, 
which for a time during the Revolution was 
Washington’s Headquarters and at a later 
date the residence of Edward Everett and 
Jared Sparks. ‘‘I lodge students no 
longer,” said Mrs. Cragie, in answer to the 
inquiry if she had a vacant room for a 
lodger. On learning that Mr. Longfellow 
was not a student, but a professor, she led 
the way to the room in the southeast corner, 
ov the second floor, once General Washing- 
ton’s chamber, and placed it at his disposal. 
In 1843, on the death of Mrs. Oragie, Mr. 
Longfellow bought the house and it kas 
since been his home. In this year he was 
married to Frances Elizabeth Appleton, 
daughter of Hon. Nathan Appleton, of 
Boston. In this historic dwelling Mr. 
Longfellow’s children, two sons and three 
daughters, were born; and here, too, oc- 
curred the tragic death of his wife, an 
affliction most keenly felt and which has 
chastened all of his subsequent years. 

In the University he had the oversight of 
the work of four or five instructors in 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese. He also gave lectures on prom- 
inent authors and their works. His spare 
time was given to literary labor. His study, 
as now, was on the lower floor, under the 
southeast chamber, which he occupied 
when he first made his home in the Cragie 
mansion. It was the room in which Wash- 
-ington transacted the business of his office 
as commander-in-chief, a fact which the 
poet himself has recorded in the lines: 

“Yes, within this very room 
Sat he in those hours of gloom, 
Weary both in heart and head.” 
Here, amid the pleasantest of surroundings, 
have been written in successive years so 
many of those poems, 

“ Voices and melodies from beyond the gates,” 
which have fallen so sweetly upon waiting 
hearts in many lands, 





fr. Longfellow retained his professor- 
ship at Cambridge seventeen years, and 
hen resigned, in order to give himself 
wholly to literary work. in 1859 he re- 
ceived from Harvard University the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D., and, on revisiting 
Europe in 1868-69, he received the degree 
of D.C.L. at both Cambridge and Oxford. 
This was a just recognition of his extended 
fame, an expression of the high honor in 
which he was held by men of lette:s op 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

Throughout his long career Mr. Longfel- 
low has not been conspicuous upon public 
occasions. What he has written has been 
by an impulse from within, not from with- 
out. His ‘ Morituri Salutamus,”.read at Bow- 
doin College, in 1875, was not an exception. 
It was the fiftieth anniversary of his class, 
and, though he was asked to honor the day 
with bis verse, those words that breathe and 
thoughts that burn bore witness to the pure 
soul from which they came. Of those 
who were present on that memorable day, 
none will ever forget the scene in the 
church when the now venerable poet, sur- 
rounded by his classmates, saluted the 
familiar places of his youth; beloved in- 
structors, of whom all but one-had passed 
into. the land of shadows; the students, whe 
filled the seats he and his companions had 
once occupied; and, finally, his classmates, 


“ against whose familiar names not yet 
The fatal asterisk of death is set.” 


One of these classmates, the Rev. David 
Shepley, D.D., referring to the poet, says: 
‘* How did we exult in his pure character 
and his splendid reputation! With what 
delight gaze upon his intelligent and be- 
nignant countenance; with what moisten- 
ing eye listen to his words. And what 
limit was there to the blessing we desired 
for him from the Infinite Author of Mind.” 
Aud he adds: ‘‘ Just before leaving for our 
respective homes, we gathered in a retired 
college-room for the last time; talked to- 
gether a half hour, as of old; agreed to ex- 
change photographs; and prayed together. 
Then, going forth and standing for a mo- 
ment once more under ‘the branches of the 
old tree, in silence we took each other by 
the hand and separated, knowing well that 
Brunswick will not again witness a gather- 
ing of the class of 1825.” 

But the poet had not indulged in any vain 
regrets. Manifestly he revealed somewhat 
his own purpose when, in closing his poem 
on that occasion, he said: 


“ Something remains for us to do or dare; 


Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear. 
- * . . * * * 


For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 

And as the evening twilight fades away 

The aky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 
That opportunity Mr. Longfellow has faith- 
fully used, and long may it be before we 
shall receive the latest fruit of bis noble 
powers. 

The poet does not forget the place of his 

birth. It is still to him 


———" the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea,” 


and bither he comes each season, in order 
that again he may 
——" go up and down 
The pleasant streets” 
and bring back his lost youth. He was 
here during the past Summer, Strange 
forms, doubtless, he met; but he himself 
was not unknown. Indted, he can never 
walk these streets unrecognized. The re- 
cent action of the city council of Portland 
in tendering Mr. Longfellow a public re- 
ception on his seventy-fifth birthday, with 
the hospitalities of the city, was but an 
expression of a hearty desire on the part of 
the citizens of Portland to do honor to one 
who has conferred so much honor upon 
this “dear old town.” To use his own 
words in the ‘‘ Golden Legend”: 
——" Ah! yes, we all 

Love him, from the bottom of our hearts.” 

And we add: 
“ Be that sad year, O poet, very far 

That proves thee mortal by the little star. 

Yet since thy thoughts live daily in our own, 

And have no heart to weep or smile alone, 

Since they are rooted in olr souls, and so 

Will live forever, whither those shall go, 


Though some late asterisk may mark thy name, 
It never will be set against thy fame! 





Have starred it first with immortality.” 
PORTLAND, MAINE, Feb. 22d, 1882. 





WeENDELL PHILLIPs is Mving very quietl¥ 
this Winter, having declined all lecture engage- 





ments and remaining somewhat closely at hig 
Boston home, 


For the world’s fervent love and praise of thee ~ 
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traffic. For a bar-keeper, after having sold toa 


Lega. 


TEMPERANCE LAW, THROUGH 
1881. 


{V.—EXCISE AND LICENSE LAWS. 


A Texas act (approved March 11th, 1881, 
amended April 4th) imposes rather heavy 
license fees and scems to have the collection 
of revenue for the state as ite chief purpose. 
It contains some restrictions fotended to 
sccure the moral welfare of the community; 
but they are meager. North Carolina bas im- 
posed a tax of 5 per cent. on all purchases of 
liquor by dealers, and,in addition, exacts a 
license fee from retailers. These may fairly 
be styled excise laws. ‘‘Excise” properly 
means a tax; money collected for support of 
government. It is not an accurate name fora 
law aiming primarily at checking the evils 
of the liquor traffic and using a license 
fee only as a means of limiting and controll- 
ing dealers. Such statutes are better termed 
“license laws.” General, comprehensive 
Jaws of this nature have been passed in Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, and Rhode Island. Many 
other states maintaining license laws have en- 
acted various special restrictions on the trafiic. 
In Connecticut no license may be granted to 
any sberiff, deputy, or constable, vor shall 
Uquor be sold in any building belonging to the 
state or toa county or town. On the other 
hand, an executor, administrator, or trustee 
{n insolvency who finds liquors among the 
assets of the estate may sell them in bulk, with- 
out taking out a Heense, but only to a licensed 
dealer. In Massachusetts new restrictions 
have been imposed on advertising the applica- 
tion for a license, and if the owner of any real 
proper!y adjoining the premises where the ap- 
plicant proposes to sell objects no license 
ean be gravted. In Pennsylvania no license 
shall be granted to the proprietor or manager 
of a place of amusement, or for selling in 
premises which communicate with awry such 
place. New York has made a trivial change in 
the term for which licenses run, Alabama has 
enacted anew the conditions of obtaining 
Veense for eleven of her counties and Ver- 
mont bas enacted stringent provisions for 
6 ippressing unlicensed saloons. 

A strong tendency is noticeable in the cur 
rent of legislation throughout Rcensing states 
toward partial prohibition, Licensed dealers 
are forbidden making a variety of xales deemed 
specially hurtful. Supplying liquor to any 
minor (without consent of parent or guardian), 
or intoxicated person, or person whose habits 
are intemperate or whose friends have given 
notice not to sell to him, haa been forbidden, 
by laws varying somewhat In details, but hav- 
ing a common purpose, in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, Texas, Wiscon- 
siv ; and the Wisconsin law places spendthrifts, 
the Nebraska law Indians and the insane, and 
the Texas law students in the category of per- 
sons who may not be supplied. Several of 
these prohibitions formally except supplying 
alcoho! wader a pbysician’s prescription; and 
one or two(Arkansas, Nebraska, Pennsylvania) 
add a penalty upon a minor who lies about bis 
age to get liquor. Connecticut takes away the 
license of her dealers who make sales to the 
prohibited persons, avd Michigan requires 
hers (except druggists) to give bond in ad- 
vance that they will not do 60. Other note 
worthy prohibitions on licensed dealers are 
found. An Alabama law forbids druggists 


to dispose of liquer or ‘intoxicating 
bitters, whether patented or not,’ under 
any name, otc., whatever, to avy person, in 
any quantity, except wine for sacramental use, 
without a physician’s prescription ; and enacts 
stringent auxiliary provisions to prevent doc- 
tors from conniving with druggists to evade 
he law. The allusion to patent medicines, of 


course, suggests the objection: Can a state re- 
strict sale of an article for which the National 


Government bas granted a patent? Yes, she 
can; at least, the Supreme Court at Washing 
ton has held, cther than temperance laws be 
ing in question, that a patent does not entiile 
its holder to sell in detfiance of police laws of 
a state. In Connecticut licensed dealers 
(except druggists) cannot sell after midnight 
In Massachusetts they are forbidden to main- 
tain any screen, blind, shutter, curtain, parti- 


tion, or painted, ground, orstained glass win- 
dow, or to expose in any window bottles or 
casks, etc., etc., in a way to interefere witha 


view of the premises. Whoever drinks in a 
saloon must do so iv full view of passers along 
the sidewaFk. Nebraska has a similar provis- 
ion. In a number of the states (Michigan, 


New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Vermont) keeping tables for games or allow- 
ing games to be played in licensed places is 
forbidden, and in several (Michigan, Ohio, 
Rhode Island) special prohibitions on selling 
during Sunday have been enacted. But a full 
view of euch pzivisions would involve ex- 
amining the gaming and Sunday laws, as well 
as the laws classed as regulating the liquor 
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customer til] he becomes drunk, to turn him 
out of the saloon is now a punishable offense 
in Rhode Island. 

There are a few novel prohibitions aimed at 
buyers. Nebraska and Wisconsin have pro- 
hibited the practice of ‘‘ treating” in saloons 
and bar rooms. Whoever offers or accepts a 
treat or buys liquor for another than himself, 
to be drank at the time, is liable tua fine. The 
writer bas seen a stutement that the Wisconsin 
law to this effect has been adjudged unconstl- 
tutional, but bas not met with the decision. 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and 
Vermont have made it a punishable offense to 
become intoxicated and most of these laws 
allow the arrest of the drunken man. 





Sanitary, 


THE LAW OF NUISANCE 





WHA? constitutes a nuisance in fact and in 
law is a question constantly recurring in 
mattere relating to Public Health. Most of 
our states already bave special laws, not Only 
defining nuisances, but the methods for their 
abatement. Our cities have many stringent 
ordinances in respect to them. They not only 
include such as are prejudicial to health, but 
such as interfere with the comfort of the aver- 
age man or woman. Hence, the courts have 
often beld that in reference to smoke or odors 
it is not necessary to prove injury to the health, 
but only such annoyance as render the ordi- 
nary life uncomfortable, and so distress our 
sensations, even if not causing either pain or 
sickness. Two or three cases in an adjoining 
state have served to draw special attention to 
this subject and to lead its state board to ex- 
imine quite carefully into the subject. It is 
first worthy of note what rights under common 
law are given to the citizen as to the personal 
removal of a nulsance {njurious to health. The 
law is exceedingly lenient to bim in this form 
of self-protection. We know of a case in which 
an officer, supposing himself to be acting under 
a health code, removed a nuisance in bis own 
neighborhood, and was sued for trespass. The 
court decided that in his official capacity he had 
been guilty of a trespass, but that as a citizen 
personally injured he had a right and was not 
a trespasser. The broad principle that no one 
has aright to use his property so as to injure 
another {1s one of the foundations of dispensed 
justice. Chancellor Zabriskie, of New Jersey, 
in two rulings, says: ‘‘ Any trade or business, 
however lawful, which from the place or the 
manoer in which it fe carried ov matertally 
injures the property of others or affects their 
health or renders the enjoywent of life physic- 
ally uncomfortable is a nuisance, which it Is 
tbe duty of the court to restrain.” Again: 
‘*The law takes care that lawful and useful 
business shall not be put a stop to on account 
of every trifling or imaginary annoyance, such 
as may offend the taste or disturb the nerves 
of a fastidious or over-refined person. But, on 
the other hand, it does not allow any one, 
whatever bis circumstances or condition may be, 
to be driven from hi¢home or be compelled to 
live in positive discomfort, although caused by 
a lawful and useful business carried on in bis 
vicinity.” 

Constable Point, in New Jersey, has become 
a great center of petroleum and other factor- 
les which cause such an odor as to drive fami- 
lies away from the opposite shore of Staten 
Island. The cases are only hard to reach be- 
cause citizens of New Jersey bave not made 
complaint in its courts. 

Pure alr and pure water are as much the in- 
alienable rights of man as life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. There is often delay in 
ihe forms of law, but when the cases get fairly 
in court the principle is generally maintained. 
‘* Wood on Nuisances,”’ p. 487, says: ‘ The 

collection of water fo artificial ponds or 
trenches, or the setting back of water by 
means of dams or other artificial devices, 
whereby the water becomes stagnant and 
emits unpleasaut odors or unwholesome or in- 
jurious gases, is a great nuisance and equally 
as actionable or indictable as are furnaces 
for the smelting of lead, copper, or other sub- 
stances that send out destructive or injurious 
vapors.”’ Archbold, in bis ‘*Criminal Practice 
and Pleadings,”’ save: ‘ A mill-dam becomes 
a nuisance when it obstructs the water to such 
an extent that it overflows its banks and the 
surrounding country and stagnates and be- 
comes dead in pools, whereby the air along the 
highways and around the dwellings is infected 
with noxious and unwholesome vapors and the 
health of the adjoining country is sensibly Im- 
paired. Nor is it a defense to such a nuisance 
to say that the dam was built long before any 
one lived on the margin of the stream or there 
were any settlements about it.’’ There is 
no way in which we can validate a nuisance. 
A nuisance is to be abated because it is a 
nuisance and no circumstances can show it to 
be tolerable. The law deals with nuisances in 
a preventive way, by the large defense it affords 
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to one who himself abates a nuisance deleteri- | Melville Dewey ; but both artists are so char- 


ous fo him and by the intervention of a court 
of equity. It also gives compeusation for the 
damage done, sither to health or property. Or 
it gives summary jurisdiction by means of 
such laws as come under the police regulations 
of society. Where the process is by indict- 
ment, the usual trial by jury allows full force 
for the broad interpretation of the idea of 
nuisance. Sometimes acourt of equity ina 
form of injunction gives the parties oppor- 
tunity to seeif they can so modify their method 
of conducting a business as to satisfy experts. 
This was recently done with success in the 
case of a firm at Elizabethport, engaged in 
the recovery of sulphuric acid from petroleum 
sludge. The Standard Oil Company bas re- 
cently been at considerable expense to take 
care of its vapor and smoke, s0 as not to be 
deleterious. The investigation of Dr. Ballard, 
of England, illustrated how possible it is to 
make most factory work innocuous. It be- 
hooves those of us who live near or in cities to 
see to it that nuisances do not get headway. It 
is Lot that the la® is defective so much as that 
laige money-making companies get control of 
interests in such a way as to embarrass proced- 
ure, and so-are formidable by reason of pow- 
er. Many a board of health needsto keep a 
lookout for factories in process of construc- 
tion, to see to it that they do not introduce 
unnecessary @uisance ; and many a private in- 
dividual can protect bimeelf at the time, when 
afterward there would be more complications, 


Line Arts. 


THE BOSTON ART CLUB EXHIBI- 
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BEFORE going on to other classes of pictures 
in this Exhibition, let us have done with the 
portraits, of which there are a goodly number 
and of all degrees of excellence. A portrait 
that attracts attention by the signature of the 
artist and by the extraordinary treatment of 
the subject is catalogued as a Jikeness of Mrs. 
Hemmenway, by Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt. The 
friends of the estimable lady who is depicted 
on the canvas are much to be pitied if they 
hear the comments of those who pass before 
the picture. To merely leave the lips parted, 
does not produce a life-like look and may pro- 
duce an expression of imbecility. This open- 
mouthed, stariug woman, tbe flesh tints hard 
and cold, faila entirely to convey an impression 
of tbe serene old age that one might reason- 
ably expect to find in this portrait. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Whitman as a portrait painter 
is exeeedingly popular in Boston and is not 
unknown beyond the art circles of that town. 
She paints on a key of color pecullarly her 
own and her heads have the appearance of be- 
{og seen through a tinted glass; but she never 
strays into discords and is true to her theory, 
whether her theory is a true one or not. Her 
drawing is excellent and nothing could be 
better than the wayin which she poses her 
subjects in order to present the best lines of 
the face and figure to the spectator. 

Wyatt Eaton has two portraitsin the Ex 
hibition, both aimirable in purely technical 
qualities, but strained and affected in color 
and expression. 

‘The influence of Hunt is not very discerni- 
ble in the heads of this Exhibition, if we ex- 
cept one by Miss Elizabeth Boott—a balf- 
averted face, called in the catalogue “ Pen- 
sierosa.”?’ The artist evidently has too much 
ability of ber own to make herself the slave of 
a master whom she cap at the best but half 
understand. This head, with its flesh tints 
made up of crude yellows and points of seal- 
Ing-wax red, is a caricature of Hunt's color 
method. If Miss Boott could free herself from 
ber masters and start out with a determination 
to paiut things as they present themselves to 
her very clear artistic vision, she would make 
an enduring name for herself. 

One of the most conspicuous of the figures In 
the Exhibition is by Carl Marr. It hangs very 
near to the ceiling and the Exhibition would 
have lost little in excellence if it bad been 
hung above the ceiling. It represents a very 
yellow young lady, ina very white dress, re- 
clining on a very hard marble couch, and look 
ing out into avery blue sky. The figure is 
well drawn and the pose is so easy and the 
lines so graceful that one feels that an artist 
who could do this much might bave done 
much more. 

In the old days of the Art Club landscapes 
used to predominate in the exhibitions. This 
year there are but few landscapes, and they 
are generally beyond the average of excel- 
lence. J. Enneking has a “Summer Twi- 
light” that is full of tender sentiment, 
except as to its foreground, which is too 
broadly treated. Willard L. Metcalf has 
alandseape with figures and both the land 
scape and the figures are so well done as to 
merit double praise. Jawes D. Smillie sends 
ove of his best pictures, and so does Obarles 





acteristically represented and are so well 
known as to subjects and methods that their 
work requires no special description. W. L. 
Pickuvell sends a very conventional bit of 
French country, hard in treatment, cold in 
color, and only interesting for the cleverness 
with which he has managed his gradations of 
distance and has mastered the subtleties of 
atmospheric perspective. There are a good 
many marine pictures on the walls of the gal- 
lery. None of them are bad enough for special 
condemnation and none of them good enough 
for special praise, if we may except George 8. 
Wasson’s “ Constitution and Guerriere,”’ which 
basa certain historical value and some very 
clever painting of water and half-obscured 
eiy. 

In order not to pass over a number of names 
that, for one reason and another, are entitled 
to notice, and as space is limited, let us trans 
scribe some simple notes from the editorial 
note-book and so close. 

‘Study. Miss Ida Bothe.’’ Yes,astudy, no 
doubt about it; but a study to some purpose 
and worth many of the finished pictures on ex- 
hibition. 

** At the Edge of the Marsh.”” This picture, 
by Bolton Jones, would be iateresting if any- 
body cared anything about the edges of 
marshes. 

“Music. J. Alden Weir.” Picture! Frame? 

“A Street In Rothenburg. A. F. Bunner.” 
A dreamy old street, rich in color and composi- 
tion admirable. 

“The Flume, N. H. 
same old Flume! 

““Somebody’s Coming. F.W.Rogers.’’ One 
of three dog pictures by the same artist and 
the best dog pictures in all respects that have 
been exhibited for many a day. This artist is to 
be heard from further. 

“The Ark of the’ Covenant. J. A. Oertel.”’ 
It is not bad, but, remembering that dreamy 
young monk in last year’s Academy Exhibi- 
tion, we know that he might have dove bet- 
ter, The figures are too nervous, the color too 
bright. Ruskin says rightly: ‘‘Gay color can 
nevez *e good color.”’ 

‘Recess. J.G. Brown.” A row of staring 
boys, looking over a feuce or hapging on te 
it. Hard boys—as to paint. It would be a re- 
lief if they would go away and play. There 
is nothing more insufferatile than a boy 
posing. 

“Blessed Damozel. J. Wells Champney.” 
This ia a nice girl; but the lilies and the 
radiance have the effect of stage properties. 
It isa sweet face—that is it, sweet; and it is 
all well painted. 

“The Angel at the Sepulcher. 
erlecks.”” Our old acquaintance. 

‘Trout. Walter M. Brackett.’”? When 
Walter Brackett paints trout he means troui— 
the trout of the forest-steam, and not the trout 
of the fish-stall. 

‘* Dem was good old times. Thos. Hovenden.”’ 
Not halt as cleverly done as the same subject by 
the same artist in the Water-Color Exhibition. 

“April. M. Waterman.’’ Yes, this is April 
—one feels that. One smells the earth. 

“Portrait. Mrs. Anna Lea Merrilt.”” Poor 
Mrs. H. ! 

“A Forest Steam. R. M. Shurtleff.”” Who- 
ever buys this picture will get a work that will 
grow upon his interest. 

‘Portrait. Edgar Parker.” Ask somebody 
if this is from life. 

“Portrait. W. M. Chase.” Peter Cooper 
certainly is not handsome and Chase has made 
the most of him. 

“Eveniag. E. M. Bannister.” Two or three 
landscapes in one, and good all over—in spots. 

There are more of these notes. It is an im- 
portant exhibition. Itis the best miscellane- 
ous exhibition that has been in Boston for 
years. Itisso good an exhibition that it is a 
pity there should not be a better catalogue. 
The one furnished is not without errors, bas a 
cheap-looking cover, and bas no list of con- 
tributors at the end, so that, if ove wisbes ta 
study an artist’s work collectively, he must 
hunt all through the catalogue to find how 
many pictures there are and where they are 
hung. 


8S. L. Gerry.”” The 


Alfred Fred- 











Biblical Research, 


THE DATE OF THE PENTATEUCH. 





Tue date of the Hebrew documents in gen- 
eral has been here assumed to be that assigned 
to them by the older scholars. This position 
is justified by the Egyptian evidence. German 
and Dutch critics bave labored with extraordi- 
nary acuteness and skill upon the Mosaic 
documents alone, with such illustrations as 
they could obtain from collateral records, 
using, be it remembered, such records as all 
the older and too mapy of the later classical 
scholars out of Germany and France have used, 
coins and inscriptions, not as independent 
sources, but as mere illustrations. The work 
has been that of great literary critics, not of. 





archwologists. The result has been to reduce 
the date of the documents, except a few frag- 
ments, by many centuries. 

The Egyptian documents emphatically eall 
for a reconsideration of the whole question 
of the date of the Pentateuch. It is pow 
certain that the narrative of the history of 
Joseph and the sojourn and Exodus of the Is- 
raelites—that isto say,the portion from Genesis 
xxxix to Exodus xv—so far as it relates to 
Egypt, is substantially not much later than B. 
C. 1300, in other words, was written while the 
memory of the events was fresh. The minute 
accuracy of tke text Is inconsistent with any 
later date. It is not merely that it shows 
knowledge of Egypt, but knowledge of Zgypt 
under the Ramessides and yet earlier. The 
condition of the country, the chief cities of 
the frontier, the composition of the army are 
true of the age cf the Ramessides, and not true 
of the age of the Pharaohs, contemporary with 
Solomon and bis successors. If the Hebrew 
documents are of the close of the period of the 
kings of Judah, how is it that they are true of 
the earlier condition, not of that which was 
contemporary with those kings? Why is 
the Egypt of the Law markedly different from 
the Egypt of the Prophets, each condition be- 
ing described consistently with its Egyptian 
records, themselves contemporary with the 
events? Why is Egypt described iu the 
Law as one kingdom, and no hint given of the 
break-up of the empire into the small prinei- 
palities mentioned by Isaiah (xix, 2)? Why do 
the proper names belong to the Ramesside and 
earlier age, without a single instance of those 
Semitic names which came into fashion with the 
Bubastite line in Solomon’s time? Why do 
Zoan-Rameses and Zoar take the places of 
Migdol and Tahpanhes? Why are the foreign 
mercenaries, such as the Lubim, spoken of in 
the constitution of Egyptian armies in the 
time of the kingdom of Judah, wholly unmen- 
tioned? The relations of Egypt with foreign 
countries are not less characteristic. The 
kingdom of Ethiopia, which overshadowed 
Egypt from before Hezekiah’s time and 
throughout his reign, is unmentioned in the 
earlier documents. The earlier Assyrian Em- 
pire, which rose for atime on the fall of the 
Egyptian, nowhere appears. 

These agreements have not failed to strike 
foreign Egyptologists who have no theolog- 
{eal bias. These independent scholars, with- 
out actually formulating any view of the date 
of the greater part of the Pentateuch, appear 
uniformly to treat its text as an authority to 
be cited side by side with the Egyptian 
monuments. So Lepsius, in. his research- 
es on the date of the ; Exodus; and 
Brugech, in his discussion of the route; 
Chabas, in his paper on Rameses and Pi- 
thom. Of course, it would be unfair to im- 
plicate any one of these scholara in the infer- 
ences expressed above; but at the same time it 
is impossible that they can, for instance, hold 
Kuenen’s theories of the date of the Penta- 
teuch so far as the part relating to Egypt is 
concerned. They have taken the two sets of 
documents, Hebrew and Egyptian, side by 
side, and in the working of elaborate problems 
found everything consistent with accuracy on 
both sides; and, of course, accuracy would 
not be maintained in a tradition handed down 
through several centuries. 

If the large portion of the Pentateuch re- 
lating to the Egyptian period of Hebrew his- 
tory, including, as it does, Elohistic, as well as 
Jehovistic sections, is of the remote antiquity 
here claimed for it, no one can doubt that the 
first four books of Moses are substantially of 
the same age. The date of Deuteronomy isa 
separate question. Leaving this problem 
aside, the early aye of the first four books does 
unquestionably involve great difficulties, but 
not nearly so great as the hypothesis of late 
date when they are confronted with the Egyp- 
tian records.—REGINALD 8. Poor, in “ The 
Contemporary Review.” 





THEY are determined to unravel the mys- 
teries of Egypt, and it must be confessed that 
there is a sufficient store of materials toreward 
the most eager research. In the Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, at the session on 
December 30th, Mr. Georges Perrot presented a 
letter written from Egypt by Mr. Rhone in re- 
gard to the exhumations led by Mr. Maspero. 
Mr. Julien Hvaet reports concerning this in 
the Revue critique, No. 2. The pyramid of 
Meydoum, until now supposed to be inaccessi- 
ble, has at last been pierced. Under the sand, 
onthe north side, a narrow passage was dis- 
covered, leading to a gallery, with a slope of 45 
degrees. At the time of writing, the explorers 
were engaged in removing a mass of sand, 
which checked their progress after they had 
advanced about forty meters into this gallery. 
The perfect finish of the workmanship sur- 
parses, itis said, that in all other pyramids. 
The wall of the gallery contains the names of 
two scribes, Amen-Mes and Sokkar, who vis- 
ited this pyramid about 1200 years before 
Christ. 








Music. 


Tue Oratorio Society fairly touched the 
higbest point of vocal excellence yet attained 
by them and bore offalofty honor by their 
performances of ‘Israel in Egypt,” on Friday 
and Saturday of last week. In view of our 
attention to Handel’s extraordinary oratorio in 
a previous article, we shall afford the thor- 
oughly successful and splendid production of 
it here, given by Dr. Damrosch’s choir, but 
brief space. It is not too high praise to char- 
acterize either afternoon or evening rendering 
as among the most artistic, solid, strong, and 
really magnificent presentations of classical 
choral music ever heard in New York City. The 
solo talent assisting (Miss Hubbell, Miss Henne, 
and the Messrs. Toedt, Winch, and Remmertz) 
sang with an intelligent grasp of the spirit of 
this lofty music, which closed the critical 
ear to passing blemishes of a technical nature 
and these were few. The orchestra of the 
Symphony Society (especially as regarded the 
first violins) wae likewise in the best possible 
form at each performance. The occasion was 
a noteworthy one in the history of Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s choir and afforded the fullest enjoy- 
ment to its patrone. 


...- The Quintet Club, at their fifth concert, 
on the 23d, devoted the afternoon to an ex- 
elusively Rubinstein program—to wit : 

Quartet in C. Minor, Opus 17, No. 2.. | 

Prelude and Fugue..........++-+eeeeee* | 

Quintet in G Minor, Opus 99........... } 
The above attempt wasin some sense an am- 
bitious one. It is properto record it as en- 
tirely successful and its results as the most 
encouraging and artistic concert that the Club 
have given. The music had apparently been 
thoroughly practiced and carefully rehearsed, 
and in rendering thronghont went far to atone 
for some less satisfactory afternoons which 
the public and the critic have spent with 
Messrs. Roebbelen, Klugescheid, Risch, and 
Mueller, and Miss Anton. It is curious and 
interesting to remark in such works as the 
beautiful Quartet above-named and the equal- 
ly admired Quintet, Rubinstein is patently 
himself. The dimensions may be limited, but 
cannot be too contracted for our recognizing 
scoring from the same hand which put the 
‘Symphonie Dramatique”’ and ‘ L’Ocean” 
on paper. its individuality starts up boldly 
and unmistakably even ina modest picce of 
chamber music. Inthese dramatic tremolos, 
these passionate altercations between violins 
and violas, and these gradual attainments to 
climaxes often of extraordinary effect, when 
one considers that four-stringed instruments 
have brought them about, lurk musical sugges- 
tions that are symphonic and lyric. As an off- 
set to such, there occurs, for example, in the 
Quartet played this afternoon the lovely 
“Sphirenklange”’ (Molto Lento)—one of those 
rare bits of harmony and melody which bold 
the hearer spell-bound during its performance 
and from which, as the last note of the first 
violin passes away, he awakes with a start, to 
return to matters terrestrial. A particular 
line of compliment is due to Miss Anton for 
her efforts at this matinée. Not only did the 
appear to advantage in the very exacting Pre- 
lude and Fugue she had selected as her solo, 
but her support of the other members of the 
Club was just and excellently shaded. Miss 
Anton is an accompanist of decided merit. 





Ruhinatein. 


....The following are some recent programs 
and musical events in Great Britain. The 
celebrated “ Bach Choir,” of Londov, upon 
February 16th, sung Palestrina’s ‘* Mass of 
Pope Marcellus,’’ the composition and per- 
formance of which is said to have “saved” 
music and especially ecclesiastical music from 
annihilation at a critical period in its history. 
The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, at their 
last concert, announced for performance Men- 
delssoiin’s ‘ Lobgesang’’ and the ‘ Stabat 
Mater” of Rossini. Under Mr. Charles Halle’s 
direction was given in the Manchester Trade 
Hall the following program: Lachner’s beau- 
tiful suite No. 2; Gade’s “ Ossian’”’ overture; 
the brilliant ‘‘ Polonaise’ from Meyerbeer’s 
“Struensée’”’ music; and Beethoven's Violin 
Concerto, Mme. Norman-Neruda taking the 
solo part. Going further north, we note 
‘*Elijah’’ and Mr. Macfarren’s cantata of “ The 
Lady of the Lake” being chosen to dedicate 
Paisley’s newly completed Town Hall, an 
orchestra of 60 and a chorus of 300 voices be- 
ing secured. Mme. Marie Roze-Mapleson ap- 
peared. An equally important event was the 
presentation for the first time in Scotland of 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Faust’”” by the Glasgow Choral 
Union, under Mr. Mann’s conducting. This 
event, which had been eagerly expected, took 
place at the Union’s last concert for the sea- 
son. It is stated that musical enthusiasts 
came from considerably distant towns to hear 
the “ Legend”’ sung, and that some 3,000 per- 
sons were turned away atthe doors. he 
next great Manchester Festival makes its near 


approsch. M. Gounod’s oratorio (we confess 
to thé liveliest interest in it), ‘‘La Réd 
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Srience. 


Ir seems a long while since the discovery of 
the tntra-dependence of plants and animals, 
plants giving out oxygen after retaining the 
carbon of the carbonic acid, and animals ex- 
haling the carbonic acid formed by the action 
of oxygen on the food it eats. But it is not 
long since practical lessons in this line took 
shape in aquariums, where fish and water- 
plants are grown together, the one expiring 
just what the other needs. No person can 
keep fish long in the same body of water unless 
there are aquatic plants to oxygenate the 
water, or long have water-plants in good con- 
dition without animal life, to furnish the plant 
with what it needs, unless the water-plant is 
strong enough to push above the surface and 
get carbonic acid direct from the atmosphere, 
as ordinary plants do. Reference is made to 
these experiences that the general reader may 
better understand the remarkable discoveries 
in connection with this fntra-dependence made 
during the past few years—Schwendener, 
Bornet, Stahl, and Haeckel, and quite recently 
by Cienkowski and Patrick Geddes, the latter 
one of the brightest and most prominent pupils 
of Huxley. The discoveries of Schwendener 
and others have been already given in these 
columns. These were that a lichen is nothing 
more nor less than a compound formed bya 
fungus and an alga. The spores of a little 
water-weed and of a fungus gérminate to- 
gether, and then the cells of each go on with 
their several reproductive processes, inter- 
mingling and forming the almost indestruct- 
able organisms we know as lichens. At this 
stage we obtain our knowledge of compound 
plants; but there still remained the question 
(for true science courts every possible objec- 
tion) whether the fact might not come under 
some form of parasitism. That plants of two 
classes, usually of remarkably brief life, 
should have the long efdurance of the lichen 
might have been an argument against the 
parasitic character, but it does mot seem to 
have occurred to any one, for parasites soon 
destroy that on which they feed; but not even 
yet, so far as known to the writer of this, 
{s it understood how the fungoid cells, 
usually so ravenous for nitrogen and which 
hate the light, get along so well together with 
alge cells, which require a large amount 
of light to successfully exercise their func- 
tions. Of late, biologists have discovered, as 
they supposed, that some of the lower orders 
of animal organisms had the power of form- 
ing chloropbyl, or the green matter believed 
hitherto to be the especial prerogative of 
plant life ; but these yellow cells were found 
by Haeckel to contain starch and there was 
nothing left to distinguish them from regular 
vegetable cells. Then we have Cienkowski, 
who had believed these yellow cells were par- 
asitic alyw, noting that they continued to live 
and thrive and reproduce their cells and re- 
tain all the vigorous functions of life for, at 
least, two months after the deatb of the ani- 
mal. This necessarily put an end to the par- 
asitic theory. Geddes’s work comes in here. 
He had observed that a small vegetating 
creature (Convoluta Schultzii) existing in not 
more thananinch of water, threw up a large 
quantity of bubbles whenever the sun shone 
brightly on it. On this clue he worked, and 
after studying the behavior of the yellow cells 
in Convoluta, Spongilla, Hydra, and others, 
reached what seems to be an undoubted con- 
clusion that these organisms are compounds 
of plant cells and animal cells, each depending 





exercise in the other. The plant cell decom- 
poses carbonic acid and stores up starch, just 
as in an ordinary plant; and the animal cell 
uses the oxygen, and each feeds on whatever 
surplus the other does not need. ‘The de- 
ductions of Geddes seem so clear and 60 in- 
coutrovertible and the discoveries themselves 
so wonderful that the fortunate explorer in 
these difficult flelds seems to be the scientific 
hero of the hour. It may be added that the full 

aper will appear in the “‘ Proceedings’’ of the 

oyal Society of Edinburgh. There is no 
doubt but the discovery will have an immense 
influence in directing future biological work 
and the end of it all may be of vast im- 
portance. 

--»»Professor Atwater has grown plants in 
soil destitute of nitrogen, and by applying this 
gas has found that it is absorbed by the roots 
of plants, confirming what has been often sug- 
gested before. He finds that nitrogenous 
manures are not as effective in this country as 
in Europe, and gives as the reason that in 
eountries where the soil does not freeze deeply 
in Winter the nitrogen is not leached from the 
soil by rain; as it is in those countries where 
the rains continually percolate through the 
soil. Hence, the greater waste in Europe must 
be artificially supplied. 


...-Prof. Palmieri states that in a spectro- 
scopic examination of the lavas of Vesuvius be 
has discovered a pew line which corresponds 
exactly with that often known as Dz (near the 





tion,” is, of course, the chief novelty. Mme. 
Albani hes set out for Paris, to study the score 
jal the renowned composer’s personal 


Sodi line D). This has been hitherto found 


only in the spectrum of the solar chromo- 
sphere, and has been ascribed to some un- 
known element, to which the name of Helium 








for the exercise of its functions on the same 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ADAMS, J., Bowling Green, O., resigns. 
BOYNTON, A. 8., Jefferson, Me., resigns. 
CLARK, M. C., accepts call to Camden, Ind. 
DAVIS, W. R., accepts call to Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

GARRETT, H. L., ord. at Brenham, Tex. 
HENSON, P. 8., D. D., Philadelphia, Penn., 
accepts call to First ch., Chicago, Il. 
KEMPER, R. A., closes his pastorate in Enon, 
ww. Fe. 

RIBLET, J. 8., accepts call to Enon, W. Va. 
SANDERS, Henry M., Yonkers, accepts call 
to Central ch., New York City, N. Y¥. 

VAN ALSTIN, Daniet, D. D., Hornellsville, 
N. Y., accepts call to Ionia, Mich. 
WAXMAN, A. M., Ovid, Mich., resigne. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


BALLANTINE, Joun W., accepts call to Pil- 
grim ch., Dorchester, Mass. 

BARROWS, Cuak.es D., inst. in First ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

CLARK, Isaac, inst. in Edwards ch. North- 
hampton, Mass. 

CLEAVELAND, Epwarp, Waverly, Kan., re- 
signe. 

CROYLE, J. P. (Presb.), supplies at Ludlow, 
Mass,, till Oct., 1882, 

JONES, FRANKLIN C., Franklin, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Bowlder, Col. 

KEARN, 8. R., of Sherman, Texas, accepts 
call to Caddo, I. T. 

MELLEN, Wititam, Hyde Park, Mass., sup- 


plies at Meriden (Plainfield), N. H., until 

September. 

MERRIMAN, Wri E., called to Franklin, 

Street ch., E. Somerville, Mass. 

MILLER, Wiu1ay, of Rocky Hill, Conn., in- 
vited to supply at Southbury, Conn., for 
two years. 

NORTON, SmitH, of Bethlehem, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Preston, Dak. 

PUTNAM, Hiram B., of Charlotte, Vt., called 
to Windsor, Vt. 

SANDERS, CLARENDON M., inst. in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming Ter. 

SCUDDER, Jonn L., of Shrewsbury, Mass., 
accepts call to First ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

TITUS, H. R., of Groton, Mass., accepts call 

to Wilmington, Vt. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BAIN, Jonn W., Hamilton, O., called to Alex- 
ander ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

BRANCH, Henry, called to Ellicott City, Md. 

COOPER, D. C., died recently in Macomb, O. 

DAVIES, J. Krrsy, inst. in Knox ch., East 
Newark, N. J. 

DICKENS, Apert W., called to Stephen- 
town, 

—, CHARLES, accepts call to Astoria, 


— Davin, Broadalbin, called to Salem, 


LYLE, Aupert F., Ilion, N. Y., resigns. 

OAKLEY, CHartes M., died recently in North- 
port, N. Y., aged 66. 

— Henry C., accepts call to Duluth, 

inn. 

RAWSON, Samovet A., died recently in Tioga, 
Penn., aged 70. 

STEARNS, Jonatuan, D. D. 
N. J., retired on salary, 
two years pastorate. 

STEVENS, Georcr B. 
Watertown, N. Y. 


Fiset ch., Newark, 
$2,500, after thirty- 


(Cong.), called to 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BABIN, J. O., Mason City, Iowa, resigns. 

BEAULIEU, C. H., accepts call to Austin, 
Minn. 

BETTICHER, Cranes E., accepts call to St. 
Barnabus, Philadelphia, Penn. 

BROOKS, T. J., Pontiac, Mich., called to Still- 
water, Minn. 

GIBSON, Joun &., Bellaire, O., resigns. 

GILMAN, James W., accepts call to Ravenna, 
oO 


GRAHAM, A. J. accepts call to North Platte, 
Mo. 


GRAVES, Anson R., accepts call to Northfield, 
Minn. 

PECK, Francis, Calvary ch., Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
resigns. 

ROBERTS, Walter C., Crawford, N. J., accepts 
call to Ansonia, Conn. 

WAGER, Perer, accepts call to Mexico, Mo, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BAHLER, P. B., Reformed (Dutch) ch., 
Rochester, N. Y., died recently, aged 69. 

CRUIKSHANKS, James, inst. in Reformed 
(Dutch) ch., Metuchen, N. J 

DAVIS, C. E., Free Baptist ch., Moultonboro, 
N. H., resigns. 

DYKSTRA, L., called to Reformed (Dutch) 
ch., Cleveland, O. 

HERBST, C. H., called to Reformed (German) 
ch., Schultzville, Penh. 

MARR, James H., Doddtown, N. J., accepts 
call to Chandler Memorial) U. P. ch., Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

PIERCE, G. W., closes his labors in Free 
Baptist ch. of East Rochester, N. H. 

TURNER, Josern B., called to U. P. cb., Little 
Britain, Penn. 

VAN DER MEULEN, Jacos, called to Re- 
formed (Dutch) ch. in Pella, [owa. 

WORMSER, A., accepts call to Reformed 





is provisionally assigned. 





(Dutch) ch., Cedar Grove, Wis, 
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Lersonalities. 

Waar amounts almost toa resurrection is 
a notice in the papers that the widow of Daniel 
Webster Is still living. Her existence bereto- 
fore bas been almost entirely ignored. She 
bas written lately, in acknowledgment of a 
letter from the teachers av! pupils of the 
Woolsey Public School, New Haven, informing 
ber of their celebration of the centeun!+1 of the 
birthday of her husband. The letter wasin a 
large but tremulous hand and reads as fol- 
lows: 

** Dear Mrs, Willard and Misa Field: Please 
accept my thanks for your gratifying remem- 
Dbrance of my late busband on the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of bis birth; also for your 
kindly greeting to myself. My kind regards to 
all your scholars. 

* Yours, very sincerely, 
** CAROLINE Le Roy Wenster.”’ 
Mre. Webster was married to the statesman 
in December, 1829, his first wife being Grace 
Fletcher, of Hopkinton, N. H. The widow ts 
in her eighty-fifth year. 


.++»Many of our senators and representatives 
are able linguists. Ex-Minister Kasson speaks 
and writes Spanish, Italian, German, and 
French. Perry Belmont, who is a Harvard 
graduate, is a master of French, Italian, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese. Sunset Cox knows 
French well, has atraveler’s knowledge of the 
modern tongues, and is a good Greek and 
Latin scholar. Senator Ransom, of North 
Carolina, is always reading Horace and quot- 
ing Latin. Senator Lamar {ts a devotee of 
French and the classics. Senators Pendleton 
and Bayard are classically inclined, and But- 
ler, of South Carolina, isa fine Latinist. Mr. 
Edmunds runs to Cicero and law, Latin and 
French, as does Mr. Harrison, of Indiana. 


...»Mr. C. G, Leland gives the following ac- 
count of his experience with the famous ‘*‘ Hans 
Breitman”’ poems: “I wrote the first one, the 
‘Barty,’ in 1656, and printed it in Graham's 
Magazine. It attracted no attention whatever. 
After that, in my correspondence with Charles 
Astor Bristed, I used to throwin ballad dia- 
lects of thut sort, merely to fill up my letters, 
Then he published them in ap obscure sporting 
paper in New York, without my receiving a 
cent forthem; and, finding that they were a 
good deal copied, I concluded to bring them 
outina pamphlet. Peterson published them, 
and, taking in the Canadian, English, Ameri- 
cap, and Australian editions, 50,000 copies were 
sold the first year.” 


...-Pitnéess Kafida Hanem, the wife of the 
Khedive of Egypt, iikes politics and keeps 
well informed of the affairs of her country. 
The Princess is a beautiful woman, according 
to Turkish taste. She is exceedingly stout, 
with splendid black hair and eyes and a lovely 
complexion. She is twenty-four years old 
and was married at fifteen to the Prince, who 
has no other wife. They have eight children, 
The two are deeply attached to each other. 
Tewfik passes his evenings at home whenever 
he can, and when businees or pleasure calla 
him out his wife is generally not far off, he 
bind a curtain or trellia 


«.+-The publication of the musical compo- 
sitions of the late Prince Consort has revived 
the story in England of an attempt by some 
ingenious persons to profit by his fondness for 
committing his musical thoughts to paper. 
Soon after he went to England to reside, these 
persons conceived the idea of working up some 
of the Prince’s compositions into an opera 
and began to put their project into execution. 
They were only induced to relinquish it upon 
payment of a bandsome sum of money by the 
glust rious and alarmed compose: 


....Miss Ransom, the Washirgton artist, has 
gone to Cleveland, where she will at once 
commence painting for Mrs. Garfield a portrait 
of the late President. Miss Ransom has also 
received a commission to paint a portrait of 
Gencral Garfield forthe Army of the Cumber- 
land. ‘The latter work will be life-sized and 
probably three-quarter length. 


..Count Waldersee, who has succeeded 
Von Moltke as the head of the German Army, 
hasan American wife, having married a Miss 


Lee, of New York 


..--Mr. John B. Gough, the lecturer, whose 
bealth was much impaired, has almost eutirely 
recovered and will soon continue bis work. 


...»The father of Senator Miller, of New 
York, was instantly killed by a passing train at 
arailroad crossing in Herkimer, last month, 

....The widow of President Polk is living 
in Nashville, Tenn. She is 77 years of age 
and bas been a widow for 33 years. 


....The marriage of Prince Leopold will 
take place between April 26th and May 3d. 

..++Frechette, the poet laureate of Canada, 
bas been visiting Mark Twain, in Hartford. 


....Oscar Wilde says “the United States it 
potacountry. It isa world!’ 





School and College. 


Tue regular annual meeting of the Masea- 
chusetts Society for the Promotion of the 
University Education of Women was held 
in Boston recently. The forfial report 
declares that the success of the Society’s 
work is gratifying. State universities and 
mavy professional schools and colleges offer 
opeuvly their advantages to women and the 
more conservative institutions are beginning to 
realize that the world does not stand still. The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology last 
Summer gave to two young women the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science and it is known 
that similar institutions are willing to receive 
women. 


....The mathematical tripos at Cambridge 
University, in England, has been abolished and 
tue list just issued contained the names of the 
last wranglers ever to be named. On Jan. 27th 
there was one of the largest assemblies ever 
known in the Senate House at Cambridge to 
sce the degrees conferred on those who had 
passed the examination and were entitled to 
honors. The unusual interest exhibited was 
due to the fact of the reccnt examination being 
the last under the old system anda desire to 
witness the degree conferred upon the last of 
the senior wrangiers. 


...-The alumni of Rutgers College beld a 
meeting and a banquet at Delmonico’s, in 
this city, on February 17th. Over a bundred 
graduates were present, including Governor 
Ludlow, of New Jersey, and Justice Bradley, 
of the United States Supreme Court. A letter 
of regret was read from Secretary of State 
Frelinghuysen, who is also a graduate of the 
institution. Judge Larremore, of this city, 
presided at the banquet, during which a num 
ber of those present spoke in response to vari- 
ous toasts, 5 


...The Isaac Rich bequest, amounting to 
over $2,000,000, places Boston University be- 
yond the probability of financial trouble. In 
commemoration of Mr. Rich’s generosity, the 
University bas established in the academic 
department sixty-four free scholarships, which 
will be divided equally between young men 
and young women. 


....Of the Chinese boys who left this coun- 
try last Fall twenty are in the telegraph office 
in thelr own country, eight in the medical 
school, ten in the torpedo school, seven in the 
mining department, four in the custom depart- 
ment, andtwo in the government docks. The 
forty remaining are at the naval school at 
Tientsin. 


.... The time for the anniversary at Andover 
Theological Seminary bas been changed, s0 as 
to extend the Summer vacation and antedate 
the college commencements, It will occur 
this year on June 15th. The Spring vacation 
bas beep abandoned and a recess of ten days 
substituted for it. 


....The total attendance of students at Am 
herst College during the present year is 348. 
Of this number 65 are seniors, 96 juniors, 86 
sophmores, and 96 freshmav. The faculty 


numbers 28 members, under the presidency of 


the Rev. Julius Seelye, D.D., LL.D. 


...-Hon. E, W. Leavenworth, of Syracuse, has 
announced his purpose at once to pay over a 
large part of a gift of $10,000 to found a 
scholarship in Hamilton College, on conditions 
named by bim. General Leavenworth is a 
graduate of Yale. 


.»--There were maintaiued inthe State of 
Connecticut 1,634 schools in 1881, employing 
2,802 teachers in the Winter and 2,783 in the 
Summer. The amount raised for the support 
of schools was $14,539 leas than in 1850. 


...The $10,000 given to both Hamilton 
and Yale Colleges by James Kuox, of Knox- 
ville, [1)., will be paid over to the managers of 
those institutions shortly. 


....The first senior class of Colorado Univers- 
ity will be graduated this year. It has six 
members. The whole number of students now 
in attendance is 118. 


.... Williston Seminary comes into the pos- 
session of $200,000 and Amberst College $100,- 
000 by the sale of the Williston Mills, at East- 
hampton, Mass. 


...- Professor Greener, the first colored grad- 
uate at Harvard College, is talked of for the 
presidency of the Howard University, at Wash- 
ington. 

....Prominent citizens of Philadelphia have 


petitioned the school board to assist in the 
organization of a technological school. 


..The fund for the Garfield professorship 
at Williams College now amounts to $42,000. 


....Nebraska has made an appropriation for 
her public schools amounting to $189,380.70. 


...-The gifts of the late Edwin B. Morgan 
to Wells College amount in all to $275,000. 





L chbles. 


It is a little singular that a crank cannot be 
turned in the right direction. 


----“* I'm the light of this menagerie !”” cried 
the tapir. Then the other beasts wanted to put 
him out. 


----Oscar Wilde says we have no ruins in this 


country. Has Oscar been introduced to the 
Democratic party? 
----Sophronia; “What is philosophy ?’’ 


“ Well, dear, it is sormething that enables a per- 
son to bear with resignation the misfortunes of 
others.’”’ 


.---A young man in great rage told two 
friends that he had just had his face slapped. 
** Ha !’’ said the friends, ‘‘ we will rush off and 
demand satisfaction.”” ““What!” he said. “A 
dael, too! Not much. Don’t you call having 
your face slapped enough ?”’ 


....The laziest man ison a Western paper. 
He spells photograph ‘“‘4tograph.” There 
have been only three worse than he. One 
lived out in Kansas and dated his letters 
‘‘11worth,’’ another spelled Tennessee ‘‘19ac,”’ 
and the other wrote Wyandotte ‘‘ Y&.” 


..-“‘ You told me, sir, that the horse was en- 
tirely without fault, and yet he is blind.’”’ The 
dealer looked blandly into the irritated coun- 
tenance of the loser by the transaction, and said, 
with charming innocence: ‘I do not regard 
blindness asa fault, sir. Itis a misfortune.’’ 


.-AScotch preacher, who found his con- 
gregation going to sleep one Sunday before be 
had fairly begun, suddenly stopped aud ex- 
claimed: “‘ Brethren, it’s na fair. Wait till I 
get alang, avd then, if I’m na worth listening 
to, gang to sleep; but dinna gang before I get 
commenced. Gie a mon achance.”’ 


enue A man with a silver-plated, double-back- 
action coin-bolder ¢ame into the sanctum the 
other day, and commenced explaining the 
beauties of the article for holding silver halves, 
etc. ; and he had gotten half through before he 
found he was in a printipg-office. When he 
saw his mistake, he went to the door, sadly 
opened it, and kicked himself clear down- 
stairs. 


.... Young George D. having importuned his 
father for a horse, the indulgent parent pre- 
sented him with the ancient steed which for 
years had carried him about the city streets. A 
few days afterward, the affectionate son inter- 
viewed his father, and renewed his request, say- 
ing: ‘Father, can’t you give me a horse a little 
nearer my own age? That would be more of a 
companion for me.”’ 


.... The other night a professional mesmer- | 
izer found great difficulty in persuading any 
one to come on the stage. Finally one young 
man concluded to risk it, and the first experi- 
ment was with a glass of water, the youth 
being made to belfeve that it was alternately 
brandy, whiskey, champagne, etc., and drink- 
ing it witb great gusto. In five minutes thirty- 
seven men were on the platform, asking to be 
mesmerized. 


...‘*There are two sides to everything,” 
said the lecturer. ‘I repeat it, there are two 
sides ” At this juucture a tired-looking 
little man stood up in the front seat to say: 
“Well, if you’ve no objection, I will just step 
out and see if there are two sides to this haJl. 
I know there is an inside, and if I find there is 
an outside you’ll know it by my not coming 
back. You needn’t be alarmed if 1 shouldn’t 
return.’? And as he walked up the aisle he 
was followed by the adwiring eyes of the whole 
audience. 





...-POPULAR Prices.—One for a crown—the 
Prince of Wales. Two for assent—a bridal 
couple. Three for ache water—a trio at the 
medicinal springs. Four for a pound—a quar- 
tette of pugilists. Five “‘ for a song’’—a quin- 
tette of vocalists. Six for two quarters—a half 
dozen pupils for six months. Seven for a far 
thing—the stars of the Pleiades. Eight for a 
center-piece—burners for an octagonal chande- 
lier. Nine for a scent apiece—the Muses each 
in search of a favorite perfume. Ten for a 
** mill’’—a half-score of boxers. 


«ee Toward Christmas a young wan entering 
a curiosity shop found the dealer mourning 
over the fragments of a superb Sévres vase. 
‘*1’ll buy the bits of you,’’ said he. ‘‘ But you 
can’t possibly mend it.’’ ‘‘Nevermind. Just 
put the pieces in a box, carefully tied up, and 
send itto Mme. V.”’ Then, giving the dealer 
five francs,this prodigal departed with the cheer- 
ing reflection that Madam would, of course, 
suppose the vase to have been broken en route. 
Two days after, full of his idea, he called on 
Mme. V. “I have received your singular pres- 
ent,’’ she said. ‘“‘Singular!”’ ‘Well, rather. 
Here it is.’ And she showed the stupefied 


young man each piece of the vase, carefully 
wrapped in tissue paper. The shopkeeper bad 


———_ 





been altogether too thorough in his packing. 
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Literature. 

The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books oj the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent te their pub- 
Hshers fer all volumes received. The interests of 


our readers will guide us in the selection af works 
for further notice. 


SUICIDE. ITSGROWTH AND CURE.* 
% 


Postrvism has this to say for itself, that 
it has stimulated the collection and tabu- 
lation of statistics, in particular those 
which relate to sociological phenomena; 
a result which appears all the more admir- 
able when we consider not merely the pre- 
vious condition of knowledge on these sub- 
jects, but how much impulse vras required 
to carry through these laborious investi- 
gations. 

We must regret the materialistic direction 
these studies have taken; but the collected 
facts have the highest importauce, not only 
as to the treatment of suicide, but also as 
they bear on opinion and affect conduct. 

It has long been apparent that ethics and 
religion were struggling at a disadvantage 
against the abnormal features of social 
life—such as crime, vice, insanity, and 
suicide-—-and required reinforcement from 
the intellectual or politico-econumic side. 
Wedo not propose to surrender ethics nor 
religion to the disciples of modern determin- 
ism, nor to put our conscience into their 
hands; but, if they can give usa better grip 
on the facts of such a mania as that for 
self-destruction or make us more thorough- 
ly acquainted with the influences that lead 
to it we shall give them credit for it. 

The works on suicide named below are 
only two among many. The subject has 
been a fascinating one for statisticians. The 
recent treatise (not yet translated), by Dr. 
Thomas G. Massaryk, of the University of 
Vienna, should be added to them, while 
back of them all stand the massive and en- 
cyclopediac researches of Professor Wag- 
ner, of Berlin, as well as the contributions 
of a large bumber of French and German 
specialists. Of all these Dr. Morselli has 
avaiied himself, though in many respects 
his treatise surpasses them all, particularly 
in the original italian edition, which, 
though less adapted to popular use than 
the revised and abridged version, prepared 
by himself for ‘‘The International Scien- 
tific Series,” is ampler in its details. 
It embodies a mass of knowledge which 
would be bewildering were it not put 
together in lucid order and with the highest 
skill. The author finds abundant room for 
his own originality in the use of the latest 
statistics and in the bold application of the 
positive method to the ethnological, bio- 
logical, social, and physiological pheno- 
mena of suicide. 

He avows himself to be of the school of 
Buckle and Spencer. His devotion to their 
methods is so great as to raise a doubt 
whether he is as much evgaged in the in 
vestigation of suicide as to demonstrate 
the ulterior proposition of the positive phi- 
losophy that human conduct, even where it 
has seemed to be most free, as in the com- 
mission of voluntary death, is really 
controlled by regular and necessary laws. 
The open zeal to press this philosophy and 
to employ the statistics of suicide to sup- 
port it are at once the prime motive and 
the prime defect which dominate Morselli’s 
treatise and give a twist to conclusions 
which might otherwise be not only harm- 
less, but positively useful. In forming a 
judgment of his book, we are required to 
watch continually and at once the evolu- 
tion of a double-headed plan, to follow up 
an assault on free will and the theory of 
moral responsibility, and at the same time 
to find what light he throws on the subject 
in hand. 

In some respects Dr. O’Dea’s book is in- 
ferior to the other. It does pot approach 
it in the exhibition of tabulated facts, nor 
in the minute and patient discussion of 
these facts, nor in the amount, variety, and 
circumstantial detail of statistical knowl- 


*Svuicipr. An Essay on Comparative Moral Statis- 
tics. By Hewry Morse.ui, M.D., professor of psycho- 
logical medicine in the Royal University, Turin; phy- 
sician-in-chief to the Royal Asylum for the Insane. 
(The International Scientific Series.) Revised and 
abridged by the author. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo, pp. xi, 388. 


SvicIDE. Studies on its Philosophy, Causes, and Pre- 
vention. By James J.O’Dus, M.D. New York: @. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 18me, pp. ix, 822 
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edge; but when the question is raised 
whether the study of suicide does not 
require an acquaintance with man which 
is not to be acquired in tabulated facts, 
and which the positive method does 
pot give, the fundamental difference and 
merits of Dr. O’Dea’s treatise appear. 
He has no necessitarian theory of the 
human will to bolster up. He is engrossed 
with the facts of suicide, with the 
influences that produce and that check 
it. He does not scorn even the dim light 
of history. It proves in his hands to be 
considerable, enough to establish some im- 
poriant propositions which are lost sight of 
in the Italian work. He gives more weight 
both to religion and to individual freedom 
in causing and preventing suicide. The 
body of European facts is essentially the 
same in both, though Dr. O’Dea simplifies 
and condenses them, so as to present only 
their more important results. He is fuller 
as to American statistics, and generally, out- 
side the range of recent European statistics, 
is more at home and probably more reliable 
than Morselli, whom he otherwise surpasses 
in his general pathological study of special 
cases, and we should say in the good judg- 
ment (as distinguished from scientific acute- 
ness) brought to bear on the subject. These 
differences are greatest in the chapters 
which relate to the therapeutics of suicide, 
and generally in those portions of the work 
which describe the dominating and hopeful 
influence of a free and responsible will. 

Dr. Morselli begins with the proposition 
that the regularity of suicide, both in its 
occurrence and its increase, shows that it is 
under the control of necessary laws. Con- 
ceding that it is a voluntary act (i. ¢., pro- 
ceeding from the will), and even one that 
may claim the highest degree of volun- 
ariness in its class, he employs the statis- 
tics of suicide to strike a blow at the 
reality of freedom, which is the essence 
ef voluntariness. He asserts that the 
psychological meaning of self-destruction 
has been enveloped in metaphysical ob- 
scurity, and did not begin to emerge 
until the time of the philosophic move- 
ment in the last half of the previous cen- 
tury. The facts of medieval or classical 
history have for him little significance, 
for Greek and Roman civilization, though 
their best men were often lost in this way, 
looked on suicide simply as an individual 
act, a piece of abnormal individualism; 
while, according to our author, we are 
wholly off the track until we get above this 
view of the matter and begin to study 
suicide as the ‘‘ generic aspect of a tend- 
ency certainly hurtful, but one connected 
with the natural development of society.” 
Hence, the author observes: ‘‘ The old phi- 
losophy of individualism had given to sul- 
cide the character of liberty and spontaneity; 
but now it became necessary to study it no 
longer as the expression of individual and 
independent faculties, but certainly as a 
social phenomenon allied with other racial 
forces. The real statistics of suicide began 
only in our century, and late in tt.” 

We emphasize the last sentence to call at- 
tention to the fact that the author’s mo- 
mentous conclusions are based on a series 
of abnormal facts occurring within the 
present century,and that the “‘ long periods ” 
whose results he brings together in com- 
parison are hardly more than fifty years, 
He does not hesitate, however, to say (p.16): 
‘* By the statistical returns of suicide is dis- 
closed, then, through a long series of years 
such a regularity astosurpass . . . the 
statistical laws of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, This fact has helped to change 
radically the metaphysical idea of the hu, 
man will, and has served as a 
formidable weapon to deny the reality of 
independent human actions, and to declare 
that the same laws exist in the moral asin 
the physical world.” In the next sentence 
he throws out the extravagant assertion 
that the regularity of these suicidal occur- 
rences is so great that from them “the ul- 
terior phases [of suicide] may be anticipat- 
ed with great probability.” There is more 
speculative generalization in this than sim- 
pie fact. On this showing for the first point 
the suicidal passion is a fixed and ineradi- 
cable force, bound to go on and increase; 
for the next, the future history of the race 
is to be more or less dominated by 

_ @ diseased and abnormal tendency ; and, for 
the third point, all this is s matter of law 
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and neeessity. The ratios can be calculated 
for all time in advance. It isa racial fact, 
and there is no help for it. In another 
place (p. 118) suicide is defined to be ‘‘ a so- 
cial phenomenon, inevitable and necessary 
in the progress of civilization,” with strong 
probability that the ‘‘ weary and perhaps 
everlasting path [of human progress] will 
still be inundated with the tears and blood 
of mankind.” 

In all this the author is the victim of the 
statistician’s vice. The regularity of suicide 
and its connection with physical conditions 
is neither as important nor as close as he 
jmagines. Dr. O'Dea shows that there is 
still in ita large element of pure individ- 
uslism. Wagner was not the first to observe 
its regularity or its connection with social 
conditions. Quetelet made the same dis- 
covery, and expressed it in the startling and 
paradoxical apotbegm: ‘‘ Society prepares 
the crimes which criminals execute.” 
There is nothing revolutionary in the essen- 
tial truth contained in this proposition. It 
asserts the connection of the individual 
with the race and the responsibility of so- 
ciety for the individual. It declares that 
freedom itself subsists amid restraints and 
has a dependence on external conditions; 
but it does not crowd freedom out of the 
world, nor permit us to deny that it is im- 
paired by the decline of religious faith and 
fortified by moral restraints. 

Dr. Morselli does not wholly deny the 
influence of religion in restraining the sui- 
cidal mania. Once, at least (p. 119), he 
names this a3 one of “‘ the strongest motive 
powers which act on the will of man.” But 
its aid is everywhere reluctantly admitted 
and quickly dismissed as a doubtful and 
‘*metaphysical assistance,” which is not to 
be allowed to stand even in a Shakesperian 
connection with all sovereign ‘‘fate.” From 
every glimpse of the possibilities that lie in 
moral freedom or in the steady influence 
of character, developed in freedom or under 
the influence of moral responsibility, the 
author quickly returns, as from some tem- 
porary aberration of mind, to the grand 
thesis (p. 169) that ‘‘ Civilization would be 
impossible if man, instead of being obliged 
to be what he is, could transform himself 
according to his will.” Or, to put the 
proposition in another form (p. 271). 
our author repeats with Buckle: ‘‘Given 
certain condition of a social society, a 
determinate number of individuals must put 
an end to their own existence. . Only 
by breaking away from the yoke of these in- 
fluences can man be called free.” As if free- 
dom might not still assert itself amid these 
determining influences and take a free 
course, as the steersman sails his ship away 
from the rocks on the very wind that drives 
him toward them. 

We reserve for a later issue our examin- 
ation of the tables and statistical conclu- 
sions of this author, in order to complete our 
statement of his general position. They are 
really little more than a vast body of facts 
proposed in support of the necessitarian 
theory of man and of his life. 

We pass on, then, from the analytic tables 
to the closing chapter, in which the author 
brings the elements of his discussion to- 
gether in a synthetic whole and gives us his 
final word as to the nature and therapeutics 
of suicide. 

One thing, at least, he is sure of, that the 
bottom of the matter has been touched. 
“The true nature of suicide may now be 
reckoned amongst the most certain and 
valuable discoveries of experimental psy- 
chology.” After repeating for the hun- 
dreth time that it is not an act depending 
on the personal spontaneity of man, he 
formulates this definition: ‘‘ Suicide is an 
effect of the struggle for existence and of 
human selection, which works according to 
the laws of evolution, among civilized peo- 
ple’—a definition which leaves uncertain 
whether be means to imply that there is no 
evolution except among civilized people, 
or that if a savage destroys himself it is not 
suicide, but which, as we consider it, pre- 
pares usto read without astonishment on 
page 367 that suicide ‘‘ is as inevituble as it 
is advantageous to the material well-being 
of the surviving.” 

This is an open avowal of what is else- 
where in the treatise concealed, that suicide 
is by no means an unqualified evil; and, 
indeed, if itis not an act which brings an 
immortal soul face to face with God, why 





should any one be squeamish and make 
solemn faces over the matter? There are 
numberless people now alive, patiently and 
cheerfully bearing the burdens of exist- 
ence in whose life there is no promise 
and no hope except in what is implied 
in the manifest will of God, that they 
should linger on awhile longer. Cut away 
away the life to come and suppress the eter- 
nal hope in God and the wise man must fol 
low Dr. Morselli in his melancholy way. 
‘Religion and morals have never reached 
the root of the calamity.” The only cure 
is ‘‘ prophylactics.” Sociology alone can 
put us on the right track. Malthus is the 
coming man! Suicide is the outcome of 
the inevitable struggle for existence in civ- 
ilized life. In barbaric life the weapon 
with which each competitor strikes down 
his antagonist and opens his way is force, 
In civilized life the struggle falls on the 
brain, and the brain must, of course, give 
way in the weaker. The evolution of civ- 
ilized life must, therefore, be stained with 
insanity and suicide. This is an evil, but 
an evil which is a cheap price to pay for 
civilization. It can be reached only by 
sociology and ‘“ prophylactics,” among 
which the author ranks high the Malthus- 
ian specific. Stern Jaws, like those with 
which Napoleon checked the mania among 
his soldiers, will do no good. The whole 
criminal and penitentiary. system is an 
enormous evil. 

This is utterly hopeless talk and, what is 
more, it is confused. The author is off his 
ground and out of character in talking 
about the therapeutics of the subject. He 
has no real interest in them. A suspicion 
clings to him, which he does not really 
face, that suicide is only a kind of disguised 
Malthusianism, a law of Nature’s evolution 
which brings good in the form of an evil. 
He insists that all we see and all we suffer 
is an evolution and has nothing better than 
an evolution to appeal to for the future. 
What does he mean, then, by the prospect 
that science will regulate and check this 
evil? Has science a freedom which does 
not belong to the human mind? Can sci- 
ence free herself from that awful necessity 
which requires the annual sacrifice of so 
many lives? 

His confusion thickens as he advances, 
and reaches its climax of absurdity on the 
last page, where, however, he does just 
what the whole tenor of his book declares 
mun cannot do, and frees himself from the 
net and meshes of necessity, and declaresthe 
very simple and obvious truth that the whole 
cure is to develop in man the power of well-or- 
dering sentiments and ideas by which to reach 
a certain aim in life; in short, to give force 
and energy to the moral character. We are 
ourselves well satisfied with this conclusion, 
and are glad to receive this assurance that 
no other is possible; but, as far as Dr. Mor- 
selli is concerned, he has laboriously de- 
stroyed the paths which Jead up to it, and, 
if his monumental declaration is to stand, 
he must look to some better philosophy to 
erect a foundation in the vacuity he has so 
elaborately prepared. 


.... Madame Lweas, in the “Round Robin 
Series’ (James R. Osgood & Co.), is a pure, 
good, and bright story of the life and ‘ate of a 
company of refined Bohemians in ‘‘8t. Leon,” 
which we take for a thin disguise of St. Louis. 
The author conjures the first actor in the tale, 
‘*Madam Lucas,” from Rue Qui-Sait, No. 7,” 
Paris, and plants her, a charming widow of 
hardly twenty years, with her millions, ber 
luxurious tastes and love of flowers, in a 
domestic enchanted palace at ‘St. Leon.” A 
bright group gather around her, among whom 
the action of the story requires us to know 
‘“‘Baldwyn,” and ‘‘Wolf Schouler,” his friend, 
who bas contracted a marriage of which he is 
ashamed aud which he conceals, against ‘‘ Bald- 
wyn’s’’ protest. This concealment puts him 
in a false position in the presence of ‘‘ Madame 
Lucas,”’ who innocently enough falls in love 
witb him, while he finds himself unable to con- 
trol his own heart. An accident brings out 
‘“* Wolf’s”’ secret, and an explosion of the “‘en- 
chanted palace” follows; but, as “‘ Madame 
Lucas”’ is a pure woman, whose mind is above 
all guile, and ‘‘ Wolf” a true mau,.who wil; 
not break his plighted faith, the one flies off 
for atime to the house of a friend and ulti- 
mately goes back to France, where, at last, 
she reappears in that great solace which 
Rome has for such as she—in one of the 
sisterhoods. ‘‘Baldwyn” crosses the seas to 
travel, and meets his fate in an English Clara, 
who smiled on him amid the Durbam glades. 
Meantime, ‘‘ Wolf” returnslike a man to bis 
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untutored wife ia the Northwestern wilds, 
where he sickene and dies; but not before 
“ Baldwyn” arrives to receive his last words and 
learn the whole story of his blighted life. The 
half-breed Indian woman whom he had mar. 
ried, in a fit of weakness, hovers around his bed 
and watches him with pathetic care; and when 
he dies takes sad and womanly leave of 
“Baldwyn.’’ This half-breed, uncultured wife 
kept back till the end is, when she appears 
the most dramatic character in the story ; but 
the possibilities of the conception are not 
brought out. ‘‘Madame Lucas,” without be- 
ing in any way a novel character, is a good one. 
The interest flags after the first chapters, but 
rises again at the end. The Rector of St. 
Bardolph's; or, Superannuated, by F. W. Shel- 
ton (Thomas Whittaker), is a contribution to 
the ‘‘Shady-Side” literature from the Episco- 
palian point of view. At all events, it is com- 
posed on the shady side of the rectory. It is 
a sad history, but we fear a true one, of a life 
which began strong in the ministry of the 
Church, with plenty of courage, force, faith. 
fulness, and enthusiasm in it; but was dragged 
down and under by the dead loads of an irre- 
sponsive parish. The story is occasionally 
marred with bitterness in the telling; just 
enough, we should say, to give the impression 
that the author knew full well of what he 
wrote. The hero is noble and faces ad- 
versity with good nature, makes a brave 
fight to the end, and dies true to his faith, 
worn out in the sacrifices of bis ministry. 
Judge Tourgée has not surpassed himself fn 
John Eaxand Mamelon; or, The South without the 
Shadow. (New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert.) John Haz is an interesting story of 
the light kind. The plot is slight and not 
much above ordinary. To kill off poor Alice 
merely to clear the way for the hero to get out 
of a complication is to convict him ef being 
wrong in the one act on which the book de- 
pends to make him interesting. The descrip- 
tion of the De Jeunettes, with their pride and 
strength, is well done. The book abounds in 
indications of literary facility and will serve a 
good purpose in making us acquainted with 
the sunny side of those qualities of Southern 
character which on the other side have pro- 
voked so much animosity. 


..--Fuul the Missionary is the last volume 
of sermons ip the series published by the Rev. 
William M. Taylor, D.D., minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, in this city (Congrega- 
tional), and in our judgment is the crowning 
volume in a series any one of which might con- 
fer the distinction on {ts author of being sin- 
gularly and richly endowed for the office of a 
preacher and mioisterin the church. Dr. Tay- 
lor very properly begins his biographico- 
expository discourses with Stephen, notmerely 
because the history of Paul opens for its first 
actin the last of that proto-martyr, but be- 
cause there is a remarkable spiritual connec- 
tion between Paul and Stephen and much rea- 
son to believe that Stephen, dying, planted in 
Paul’s mind the germs of his own free doc- 
trine. The only defect which we have felt in the 
volume is the too brief treatment! of this won- 
derful connection and the light it throws on 
the divine training of Paul and the formation 
of his doctrinal conception of the Gospel. As 
a whole, these sermons are admirible exam- 
ples of the training for the pulpit which the 
Nineteenth Century, with its learning and 
scholarship and energetic secular movements 
of all kinds, is giving our best preachers. Dr. 
Taylor is one of the most popular and successfal 
preachers we have; but in these sermons there 
is no excess of rhetoric to soften the logical 
proposition, no finish to abate the homely 
force, no trimming to a popular breeze, and na 
descent of any kind from the high plane of 
healthy, well-reasoned truth. He never for- 
sakes his spiritual aim to chase after bio- 
grapbic or historie detail. He drives on witb 
a sometimes fiery energy,aud has the merit 
of style which (a great one for a preacher) 
makes his thoughts and his points stand out 
in his general discourse, without assuming too 
much espace. Inan intellectual point of view 
the discourses show a large amount of vigor 
ous reading and an easy command of the sub- 
ject, both in its wider and in its narrower details, 
Nothing of importance is neglected from such 
minute confirmations as the discovery in Paul's 
address of words caught up by him from the 
synagogue service of tle day to the larger 
questions of his view of salvation by faith. It 
Is a brilliant volume, replete witb the rich dis- 
coveries of modern scholarship, and one that 
should be helpful both to faith and to unbelief, 
(Harper & Brothers.) 








..++We wish to cali attention to the Author- 
ized Report of the Proceedings of The Seventh Con- 
gress ef the Trotestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, held in Providence, Oct ober 25th- 
28th, 1881, edited by the general secretary, the 
Rev. Geo. D. Wildes, D.D., and published 
by Thomas Whittaker, at the Bible House. We 
call attention to this report as containing a 
number of excellent papers on important sub- 
jects, but mainly as pointing out a promising 
way of putting and holding the churches in 
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the van of all movements that depend on en- 
lightened opinion. It is a feature of this Con- 
grese that topics shall be discussed with the 
utmost freedom, but no votes taken and no 
action of any kind recommended. The pro- 
ceedings begin and end in their effect on 
opinion. Another feature in them has been 
the representation of both sides. Men are 
commonly heard on the same subject whose 
views are as widely apart as those of Dr. De- 
Koven or Dr. Ewer and Bishop Clark. This is 
asit should be. When the Temperance Re- 
formers manage matters in this way, and 
guarantee men their liberty to say, without 
affront aud without prejudice to themselves, 
the best thing in their miuds, we shall see a 
new vigor in areform which will surely fall be- 
hind as long as its promoters punish its friends 
for speaking out freely. Another feature we 
have noted in the proceedings of the last Con- 
gress is that it began with the discussion of a 
political measure, the Reform of the Civil 
Service. This speaks well for the managers of 
the Congress and for the Church that is behind 
them. It shows that they believe that religion 
must be of some urein the world; that it must 
tuke effect on life and on political life; and 
that they do not propose to make their Church 
great only in a sphere of life where everything 
is little, nor strong only where it has nothing 
but weakness to contend with. 


«++. Tbe Messrs, Charles Scribner’s Sons pub” 
lish a second edition revised of ex-President 
Woolsey’s Divorce and Divorce Leyisiation, Espe- 
cially in the United States, In this edition a part 
of the fourth chapter and all of the fifth and 
sixth have been rewritten and important ad- 
ditions made to the appendix. This is the 
standard authority on divorce and the preseut 
edition is greatly improved by the addition of 
matter that was not accessible when the first 
appeared. Mr. Carroll D. Wright published 
his researches in 1880, President Woolsey ac- 
knowledges also bis obligations to Dr. Nathan 
Allen and to the Rev. Mr. Dike, of Royalton, 
Vt. The work is particularly strong in the 
historical survey of divorce from ancient times. 
It reviews the present condition of the law and 
the facts, both in Europe and in the United 
States. Among the sugyestions as to points 
requiring to be covered by legislation we 
observe that President Woolsey insists that in 
cases of divorce for adultery the guilty party 
should not be allowed to marry the partner 
in guilt, and that an sdulteress should be 
made incapable of a remarriage of any kind. 
We would suggest as a further point, inas- 
much as adultery is a punishable crime, that 
when a party has been divorced on this ground 
the evidence of guilt which was sufficient for 
divorce should be also sufficient to convict, 
and that the law should require him to be 
arraigned on the charge of adultery, and that, 
if the evidence prove on trial insufficient to 
convict, it be declared also insuflicieut for 
divorce. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue list of honors carried off in England by 
natives of India reflects great credit upon the 
latter nation. In the Mathematical Tripos of 
Cambridge Mr. Devendra Nath Das, of Clare, 
was rated ‘‘26 among senior optimes.’’ Mr. 8. 
Satthiadan, of Corpus College, was classed 66 
among the juniors. ‘The Council of Legal 
Education likewise awarded to Mr. M. D. 
Dadysett the £25 second prize and to Mr. C. 
Alikandaiya a prize of £15 in Roman law, etc., 
etc. Possibly a prize (special) for names ought 
to have been awarded to these industrious 
gentlen.en, as something each one had a 
chance to win without any work. A fresh 
2,00)-copy edition of Mr. Robert Browning’s 
early ‘* Poetical Works”’ has just been printed 
in London. - At the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Metiers, in Paris, a unique aud interesting 
exhibition is now in progress, one illustrative 
of the art and mystery of book-binding and 
book-makiny. Models, materials, and objects 
of every kiud utilized in each process are dis- 
played, and amongst them are to be seen 
models of every printing press, from Gutten- 
berg to the latest London patent. Some 
acarce German medieval volumes bave been 
selected for repripting by Dr. William Scherer 
of Berlin. The initial one of the series will be 
** Das Schelmen Zunjt,”’ of Thomas Muruer, pub- 
lished in 1612. The celebrated ‘* Passionale 
Christi und Antichrisi?’ will probably succeed 
to it.- A very important sale of MSS. and 
early-priuted books, being the collection of 
the late Chevalier J. Camberlyn, was an- 
nounced for occurrence in Brussels on Feb- 
ruary 14th. A special shelf was stated to be 
one of unedited fifteenth and sixteenth-century 
state documents.———As a pendant to a 
recent note in th!s column regarding the agzre- 
gate number of English 1881 publications wa 
quote from the German 1881 summary as fol- 
lows : total number of books printed in the 
twelvemonth,15,191 ; on bibliographic subjects, 
411 ; theology, 1,472; philosophy, 148 ; juvenile, 
490: and other miscellaneous works in propor- 
tion. A falling off is reported under the heads of 
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fine arts and modern languages, with a decided 
increase in theological literature. The le- 
gends and traditions of ‘* Tbe Campbells and 
Argylishire” are being compiled by Lord 
Archibald Campbell for publication. In 
the attractive series of popular novels which 
Macmillan are printing ‘* Jobn Inglesaut,” by 
Mr. Shorthouse, will be immediately issued, 
This story has been much ,raised by the Lon- 
don press. Young autbors will peruse with 
interest M. Ernest Daudet’s narrative of his 
and his famous brother’s literary struggles, 
published in Paris,under the title ‘‘ My Brother 
and I.” It seems to be conceded by the 
English reviewers that Mr. Dante Rossetti’s 
young friend, Mr. T. Hall Caine, has not. suc- 
ceeded in his recent attempt to prove that 
the English sonnet | \ its growth has been in- 
dependent of Italian influences. Mr. Caine’s 
book, ** The Sonnets of Three Centuries,” con- 
tains many from writers of note which have 
not hitherto been printed. American liter- 
ary matters are unusually quiet, the Spring 
rush being slow in beginning. Mr. Jeffer- 
son Daviz, in his ‘* Rise and Fall of the Confed 
erate Government,”’ is sharply censured by the 
London Spectator for ‘ seeing things upside 
down.” It remarks, sarcastically : 

















‘* We are satistied that, were he to write upon 
the multiplication table, he could adduce the 
most ingenious argumentations to prove to 
a benighted world that every figure of it is 
miserably wrong.”’ 





The collection of letters from Schiller to 
the Privy Councillor Stark, publication of 
which we announced some time since tn this 
column, are not, after all, to be given to the 
outside world. The owner of them, Professor 
Martin, of Leipsic, declines to make them 
public, actuated, as he says, ** by considera- 
tions of good taste and picty.’’ Their tone is 
of too strictly a confidevtial and personal 
character for the purpose. Some years 
since Mr. Longfeliow wroteto Mr William Cul- 
len Bryant a letter, which is to be published in 
the next Century. Pact of it runs thus: 

* Let me say what a staunch friend and ad- 
mirer of yours I bave been from the begin- 
ning. and acknowledge how much I owe to 
you, not only of delight but of culture. When 
I look back upon my earlier verses, | cannot 
but smile to see how much in them is really 
yours. It was an involuntary imitation which 
I most readily confess, and say,as Dante says 
to Virgil: 

“* Tu se il-mio maestro, e'l mio autore.” 








Harper Bros, announce that they mean 
to destroy all the plates of their Magazine, 
Weekly, and Bazar prior to 1878, so that orders 
for beck numbers and volumes cannot be filled 
after June 30th. **Self-Consciousness of 
Noted Persons” is an elegant 8vo of 82 pages, 
compiled in leisure hours by an anonymous 
author, and printed by Jobn Wilson & Sons, 
for private distribution, and not, we suppose, 
for public criticism. 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sor the present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list tw inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 


Original Portraits of Washington, including 
tatues, Monuments, and Medals. By Eliza- 
beth Bryant Johnston. seat oF pp. xxii, 

257. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.....,... $10 00 

Shakespeare, from an American Point of View, 
imeteding an Ioquiry as to his Religious 
Faith and his Knowledge of Law, with the 
Baconian Theory Considered. By George 
Wilkes. Third edition, revised and cor- 
rected by the author. Ox6%4, pp. xiii, 484. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co.............sc008 3 50 

The Rh rmester: or, The Rules of Rhyme. A 
Guide to Engi! tsh'Versification. With a Dito- 
tionary of Rhymes, an Examination of 
Classical Measures, and Comments upon 
Burlesque, Comic Verse, and Song-Writing. 

Ry the late Tom Hood. Edited, with adal- 
tions, by Arthur Penn. 6lgx4hg, Pp. 208. 
GEES. ccnncocecececusscecesacestgnececeorces 100 

History of France. BY Charlotte M. Yonge. 
(History Primers. Edited by J. R. Green.) 
With maps. 6x44, flexible Moth, pp. 122. 

GRD GBENG sco vececccccncccctsooccosgsgnceteccecence 04 

Hopes and Fears for Art. By William Morris, 
author of “The Life and Death of Jason,” 
etc. 754x5\4, pp. 217. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1 25 

Dorothy. A Country. Story in Elegiac Verse. 
74x54. pp. 227. The same................s000: 1 2 

Schoo! Sermons. Preached to the. Boys at Adams 
Academy, panes, pane. By William a 
7x5, pp. xil, 1¥6. The same............ 1 00 


pp. 452. Philadelptia: E. Claxton & Co...... 150 
Beliefs about Man. By M. Le Revage. 7x5, pp. 
190. Boston: George H. Ellis................+« 100 
True Womanhood. Hints on the Formation of 
Womanly Character. By o Rev. —- 
Johnson, 7x54, pp. 138. Cambridge, 
PS BENNOE BNE cc cccccsoccnccetececesese ° 
Longfellow. (American Classics for Schools.) 
yith portrait and illustrations. 7x4%, pp. 
Boston aud New York: Houghton, Mif- 
SE axtnaarsa-beedsohawenxetonimme sen eeeed> 06 
A Piain Talk about the Typetee. the Rev. 
Herrick Johnson, D. D. 2th porrganare 
cloth, pp. 59. Chicago: F. Hw ell... 060 
Worship in Song: a Selection of “ny mns and 
Tunes for the Service of the Sanctuary. By 
Jos. P. Holbrook, Mus Doc., musical rd 
of “Songs for the Sanctuary,” ete. Sigx63 
444. New York and Chicago : A. 
Barnes B GWrecccescsseccccssesescercescescceccece 
Hesperothen. Notes from the West. A Record 
of a Ramble in the United States and Canada 
in the Spring and Summer of 1881. By Wil- 
Mam Howard Russell, LL.D. (Franklin 
Square Library, No 233 ) 11'¢x8%4, paper, 
pp. 62. New York: Harper & Bros... 0 20 
Ecclesia Anglicana. A History of the Chureh 
of Christ in England from the Earliest to the 
Present Times. By the Rev. Arthur Charles 
} Sn oe .M. A. T4x5, pp. vill, 502. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker...................06 225 
The Words on the Cross. Seven Sermonettes. 





100 





By the Rev. Charles M. Parkman,B.D. 634x 

16. DD. TBo TRO CONDO. 60020020-. 00cccccccsevece 0 60 
The Temple Rebuilt. A Poem. By Frederick 
RA A new edition, revised and en- 
x5, pp. paved prague D. Lothrop 


pedese euseeesesce 125 
The Rosebud Mission Band. y Mrs. 8. E. Dawes. 
644x434, pp. 185. Yh 





oward Gannett.. 0 75 








NEW PUBLI_ATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE STARS; 
OK, THE PRIMEVAL ASTRONOMY. 


By Rev. JOSEPH A. SEISS, D.D., author of “ A Miracle 
in Btone,” etc., etc., etc. 
12mo, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


MOTTOES FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


As given in Texts of Sermons preached in the TENTH 
PREsBYTERIAN CHURCH, Philadelphia, by Rev. 
HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Demy octavo, cloth Price, $1.50. 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 


930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


THE RHYMESTER; 


oa, THE RULES OF RHYME. A Guide to ie 
a With a Dictionary of Rhymes, an 
inati of Classical Measures, and Com- 
ments upon Burlesque, Comic Verse, and Song- 
Writing. By the late Tom Hoop. Edited, with Addi- 
tions, by ARTHUR Pexy. 18mo, cloth, gilt or red 
edges. Cniform with “The Orthoépiss” and “The 
Verbalist.” Price $1. 
my whole chapters have been added to this work 
the American editor—one on the sonnet, one on 
ti e rondeau and the baliade, and a third on other 
fixed forms of verse; while he has dealt freely with 
the English author's text, making occasional altera- 


tions, frequent insertions, and revising the diction- 
ary of rhymes. 











Uniform with ‘‘The Khymester.” 
THE VERBALIST. Manual devo 


ted 
Brief Discussions of the ht ht and the Wrong Use 
of Words and to some other Matters of Interest 
to those who would Speak and Write with Pro- 
riety, including a Treatiseon Punctuation. By 
LFRED AYRES. 18mo, cloth extra. Price, $1. 


THE ORT HOEPIST. A Pronouncing Manua 


containing about = Thousand B se Hundre 
Worda, iderable Number of the 
Semes of Foreign *,uthors, Artists, etc. that are 
often mispronounc y ALFRED AYRES, author 
“The Verbalist.” 18mo, cloth, extra. Price, $1. 





For sale by all Booksellers; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


OUR CONTINENT, 


THE NEW LITERARY WEEKLY. 

















Unparalleled Success. 


58,000 °° stax SarLs 





THE DEMAND STILL INCREASING! 


The success of “Our ConTINENT” has been truly 

henomenal. Nothing like it has ever been known. 
The demand has exceeded all publishing experience, 
both in the Old World and this. From every quarter 
comes the news of increasing demand for “Our Coy- 
TINENT ’ and the ten best yoy at our disposal and 
two binderies cannot begin to deliver ‘OuR ContTI- 
NENT” to the trade as promptly as we could wish; but 
this delay is unavoidable. We had great expectations, 
but we never flattered ourselves that we should have 
such an extraordinary demand for our first number. 
We never supposed that ‘Our ConTINENT” would sell 
at the rate of four hundred and thirty-five copies in 
less than two days at a single news-stand—that of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. depot in Philadelphia—or that 
many of the news companies would increase their 
ordersin two days after receiving their first supply. 
But great success has more chan confirmed the origin- 
al belief with which we started “ OUR CONTINENT," a be- 
lief that the American people would gladly welcome 
and enthustastically a @ first-class {llustrated 
literary weekly—a weekly that would seek as its exclu- 
sive fleld {hedevelopmentof American authorship and 
American art, both of the pencil and the graver; a 
weekly that would build up American literature by 
encouraging our native authors; a weekly that would 
not live by the piracy of its matter or the theft of its 
illustrations: in brief, a weekly that has for its sole alm 
the best that can be produced in American Literature 
and American Art. 

The second number of “Ovr Continent” is now 
ready and for sale by News Dealers, Railroad News 
Agents, Bocksedere, and Postmasters. Price, Ten 

ents aco) pecimen copies free 
Conte 0 cory scattons should be addressed 


“Our Continent” Publishing * 


PHILADELPHIA. 





‘. ill give ae and 
we Jt. for this L SFE OF G td - an 
immense success.”’— 


tH It is the Acent’s Rene for 1899, £1 


JAMES H. EARLE, 
17S Washington St., Boston. 


LARGE STOCK OF SECON D-HAND 
BOOKS. CATALOGUES sent on application. 
Books bought or exchanged. New Books at liberal 
discounts. We carry large stock of new French 
Books. The “ Book- Hunter," ty. J. Hill Burton. Price, 
$8.00. Postage, 10 cents. 

ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Publisher, 
15 and 17 Nerth 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Inf deligy Truth Vic- 
torious.” no Se < NE BOOK 
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=| HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF WEW BOOKS, 


L 


THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By J 
the Engle h Pe pie? At 4 fame = 
e ish People,” “ Sho 0} e 
Peopl etc., ete.” With b Maps. évo, Cloth 
Ato, , at, TS 


IL 


HESPEROTHEN. Notes from the West. A Reo 
ord of a Ramble in the United States and Canada in 
the [ame and Summer of 1881. By WiLLiam How. 

USSELL,LL. D. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


m1. 


AFLA NTIS; the Antediluvian World. By Ionativs 
NELLY. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $2. 


Iv. 


orVp GREEK EDUCATION. 
Fellow and Tutor Trinity ollege A Dublin! 
Entaht or the Order of the Saviour; "auth 
cial Life in Greece,” “A History of Gre ok , 
ture,” oy A Primer of Greek Antiquities,” etc. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


v . 


FRENCH gi FOR ENGLISH CHIL. 
DRE ROOK. Edited by Grorcg 
CarY Reecazron. mith cnasteatens and Colored 
Maps. 16mo, Cloth, §1. 


vi. 


MOVEMENTS. AND THOSE we 
EDTE By Hewry J. Nicot.. Wi 
0, Cloth, $1.60. 


VIL 


THE CoNaTrTC TIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND FROM. 1760 T 4560. By 
CHARLEs DUKE YONGE, M.A. 4to, Paper, 25 cen 


Vill. 


MAS CNICOLS. By Wittiam mace, 
by By R! cess of Thule,” “Sunrise,” 
Illustrated. PRs... 16mo, Cloth, $1. 


Ix. 


METAPHYSICS. A Study in First Principles. 
By Borpen P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University and author of “Studies in The- 
ism.” 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


x. 


THE NEw tee {en IN THE ORIG- 
» K. The Text Revised by krooxs 

D D., Regine pragemes of ayy 

Canon of Peterborough; and F. 

Hulsean Professor of ivinity, late Fetiow of Tria- 

ity College, Cambridge. American Edition. With 

an Introduction by Partie Scnarr, D.D., L 

ident of the American Bible Revision Committee. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2. 


Vol. Il, Containing Introduction and Appendiz, 
uf the Editors. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2. 


xL 


AISTORY OF EDUCATIONAL THEORIES, 
An introduction to the “History of Educational 
Theories.” By Oscar BROWNING, MA A., King’s College, 
Cambridge, England. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


xi. 


THE MENDELSSOHN_ FAMILY (1729- 

1847). From Letters and Journals. Ry SEBasTIAN 

i With Eight Portraits from Drawings by 

Wilhelm eves. Second Revised Edition. ans 

lated by Carl Klingemann and an American Collab- 

orator. With a Notice by George Grove, Esq., D.C.L. 
2 vole., 8vo, Cloth, 


XIII. 
OLIVES GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. pos 
TER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. From New Elec’ 


}- Plates. With Steel-Plate Portrait. a a 
Svo. Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges, and Gilt 
Tops, $8. Uniform with the New Library Editions 
of Macaulay, Hume, Gibbon, Motley, a Hildreth, 
already published. 


XIv. 

THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
Summer and Winter Journeys through Sweden, 
Norway, Lapland, and Northern Finland. By Patt 
B. Du CnraILtv. Witb Map and 235 Illustrations. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7.50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Among the Ruins, and Other Stories. By Mary Cecil 
Hay. 15 centa. 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 20 cents. 


A Heart’s Problem. By CHARLES GiBBoN. 10 cents. 
God andthe Man. By Ropert BucHanan. 20 cents. 


The Senior Partner. By Mrs. RIDDELL. 20 cents. 


The Captain’s Room. By WALTER Besant and James 
Rice. 10 cents. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. F. Casnet Horr. # 
cents. 


A Grape from a Thorn. saa JaMES PaYN. 20 cents. 


A Laodicean. By Tomas Hanpy. With Two Illustre 
tions. 20 cen 


The Cometof a Season. By Justin McCartHy. 20ct#, 


Christowell. By R. D.Biackmore. 20 cents. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 20 cents. 


[27 Harper & BROTHERS will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


(a Hanrer’s CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BRO'S, Franklin Square, N.Y 
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New Hymn and Tune-Books. 


WORSHIP IN SONG. 


of tain EPH P. HOLBROOK, Met pemer 
are s for the Sanctuary.” assisted 
-GL ENTW ORTH BUTLER, DD 


EVANGELICAL HYMNAL 


Fret. | 8. LA iitor of the ‘ “Hymnary.” 

Re = Sechaeek Returnable examin atin 
copes. cont to Pastors or Committees. Specimen 
pages free to any applicant. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


THE “ OLD WORLD,’ 
a 40-page Magazine, devoted to the es of Tourist 
and those road for study. Sample < copy sent 
free. addsese He DE POTTER, Albany, N. 


THE LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 
DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


LEADING REPUBLICAN PAPER OF THE SOJTH. 


Established by Kentucky Republicans who believed 
that the welfare oa progress of their state and the 
South depend«d on a general acceptance of those 
principles of National unity, Federal supremacy, and 
equal rights for all before the law which are the 
fundamental doctrines of the Republican party. The 
Commerciai has made persistent and aggres ssive ad- 
vocacy of them, its work fora dozen years past, Ia- 
boring at the same time forthe spread of e iucation 
and the development of the vast material resources of 
its section. Jt bas built up during this time a large «nd 
steadfast clientage for the daily in Kentucky, South- 
ern Indiana, and Tennessee, and for the w eckly in the 
same region and all through the South and South- 

est. It is looked on as the special organ of the 
friends of the ae development of the South. 
e facts make 


Most V aluable Advertising Medium. 
Subscription rates are: For the daily, $9.00 a year; 
for the weekly, $1.25. Advertising rates reasonable. 


ADDRESS COMMERCIAL PUBLISHING C0., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 














A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON Ay 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
from the 34 London Biiiion 


AT HOME IN FUJI. 


By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


Map and full-page illustrations. 1 vol. $1.75. 


= Graphic pictures of life ar.ong native and fore 
residents.” —N. ¥. Observer. - 

“She writes with an intelligent and bright vivacity, 
with infinite good bumor, and with a world of keen 
and kindly observation. ”"R. H. Stoddard, 


ALSO JUST READY 


Apologetics. 


By Henry B. Surtn, D.D., LL.D. A Course of Lectures, 
ts by Prof. Wm: 8. Karr, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, 


Life and Speeches of John Bright. 


ad | nem 2 Steel Portraite. 1 vol., 708 pages, 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE SERIES OF 


Heroes of Christian History. 
Life of Thomas Chalmers. By DoNnaLp Fraser, 
Life of Robert Hall, By E. Paxton Hoop. 

12mo vols., 75 cents each. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


William Wilberforce. By Dr. J. Stovenron. 
Henry Martin. By Dr. Cnas. D. BELL. 
Philip Doddridge. By Dr. Cuas. Stanrorp. 


Copies matied, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
A.C. ARMSTRONG, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 


BIBLICAL STUDENTS should send 25 cents 
to the National Literary Bureau, 252 Broadway, New 
York, for the new Bible Magazine, the most important 
and instructive work ever published. 








LESSON COMMENTARY 


on the International Lessons for 1882. 
only the lessons for the whole nnn but the entire 


INV EST 
book of Mark, and accompanied by the “Revised 
Version Text.” @ rev ised reprint of the “Cambridge a 
Scholars’ Commentary." eqened by < a. ¥ Maclear, ON KK CORN , § ' 


D. D., Ay gy oy Pr 10¢,, post- 
aid. Book is put up in strong postal-card covers. | ina postal-card and send for a sample copy of Tae 
No similar work for less than $1. Large sales are ex- | HlomesTeAD MONTALY. the best and cheapest Family 

pected and orders will be filled inturn. We also pub- Maxazine. Price, $1.50 per year, in advance. No 

a complete Bible Dictionary of two thousand | Chromos. No Premiums. No Sensational “ , 
=e articles, 612 columns and nearly 100 illus- | ments.” The Magazine is sold squarely on its ow 

trat ons. for 10c., postpaid; the “Teacher's Compen- merits. No word in its reading or advertising pod i 

dium,” nine ka on teaching, fa one; the “Ideal | ymns that may not be read aloud in the family. Es- 





Sunday-school "; “Sunday- -school Management” (a tablished in 1£79, it al 
choice book for teach era’; “Word ae and pe tion- 2 an publication went of Chic a d sub- 
Kormal Halt- -hours, conch fos os poste a aK liable agents emp’ ored on sal ary. A ess GEO. W. 
sn deans Oto Chicago. ao" Publisher, Minneapolis, Minn. , this 











THE GREAT ARBITER OF WORDS 


I most cordially recommend Worcester’s Sie eneeme as the most reliable standard authority of the English 
language as it is now written and spoken —James A. GARFIELD, late President of the United States, 


The Largest and Most Complete Dictionary gf the English Language. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary, 


WITH SUPPLEMENT, 


EMBRACES 204 ADDITIONAL PAGES AND CONTAINS OVER 12,500 
NEW WORDS AND A VOCABULARY OF SYNONYMES 
OF WORDS IN GENERAL USE. 


Forming a large, handsome volume of 2,058 quarto pages, containing cone 
siderably more than 115,000 Words in its Vocabulary, with their 
correct Pronunciation, Definition and Etymology; to which 
is appended articles, lists, and tables containing 
much valuable kindred information. 


Fully Tdustrated amd Unabridged. With Four Full-page lluminated 
Plates. Library Sheep, Marbled Edges. $10. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


contains Thousands of Words not to be found in any other Dictionary. 


“Worcester’s is, in the estimation of all scholars, the best dictionary extant for general use. There is 
certainly no real comparison possible between it and ifs most popular rival. The office of a dictionary is, of 
course, not to make innovations, but simply to register the best usage in spelling and pronunciation. This 
Worcester does and this its rival conspicuously fails to do."—New York World. 

“In its former editions Worcester’s Dictionary gained the approval of many of our best scholars, who 
pronounce it unrivaled in various important respects, and the Supplement now issued will largely increase its 
claims to popular and literary favor. There is in this edition a new, elaborate, and valuable vocabulary of 
synonymes of words in general use which will be found invaluable to men of letters.”— New York Herald. 

“If there is ‘anything in the world which can be called an authority in linguistic matters, it is this 
encyclopedia of the English language. It has won for itself a position which could not possibly be acquired 
im any other way than through its general it by the of educated minds. . . . Sucha 
volume as this is one of two [the Bible being the other] which are essential to the intellectual and moral health 
of every household. We donot know of any more useful monument of learning.”—New York Observer. 

“ Preferred over all others by scholars and men of letters.”"—New York Evening Post. 


“We made the change to Worcester as our anthority in spelling chiefly to bring ourselves into conformity 
with the accepted usage as well as to gratify the desire of most of our staff.”—New York Tribune. 








*4° For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, carriage free, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


——— 








EMPERANGE 


REVOLUTION 


publishes temperance literature in shape and 
price suited to general distribution. Dollar books for 


Really The Best 


Steel Pens, 








5 cents. Monthly papers to individual addresses 5 Pencils g Boose 
cents a year (18 kinds). Plans to sow whole towns e by 
with temperance literature the year round for a song. Rubber all 
Also Band of Hope goods, including library and first-class 
weekly paper, so cheap penny collection more than that can be Stationers 
buys them. Thirty-six-column cere free. Send 
us ; aa 3 of ayy Finn ey workers, 80 we can made, 

reach them. The ‘TEMPERANCE ask for Sanh tor Ciieslane 
reece Oo MON 48 Madison St., Chicago. explaining all the 

R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. Spencerian Specialties. 








HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 























HARPER'S MAGAZ WE One Year.. heb 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, a 
HARIER'S BAZAF, = 
HARPFR'S YOUNG PFO 

HARPER'S CATAL OOUE will 


on receipt of nine certs. 
HARPER & BROS,, Franklin Square. N. Y. { 0 ELEGANT NEW STYLE Chromo Cards, 
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Religions Butelligence. 
THIBETAN BUDDHISM AND ITS 
SECTS. 


LIEUTENANT Gustav KREITNER, & mem- 
ber of the expedition of Count Schechenyi, 
which was turned back from an attempt to 
penetrate to the capital of Thibet, after 
having reached a point beyond where any 
European had before gone, bas given in a 
sketch of the country some interesting de- 
tails respecting Thibetan Buddhism and its 
sects. 

Buddhism was introduced into the coun- 
try in the seventh century. It became 
grossly corrupted in the course of time. 
The priests trampled upon the principle of 
equality it set forth, and its other cardinal 
doctrines were perverted so as to cover all 
manner of luxury and dissoluteness. A re- 
former, Tsongkaba, arose at Kumbun, in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, who 
endeavored to impose restrictions on the 
prevailing licentiousness. He forbade the 
marriage of the priests, magic, and the use 
ef tobacco, spirituous liquors, and ga'tlic, 
which could not but pollute the prayers of 
the faithful with their odors. The result of 
his efforts was a division into two sects: the 
Yellow Church, which adopted his innova- 
tions, and the Red Church, which went on 
in the old ways. The color names applied 
te the sects refer to the distinguishing col- 
ors of the ceremonial robes of the priests. 

The headquarters of the red sect are at 
Sak yachong, vear the borders of Sikkim, and 
its adherentsare most numerous in the South- 
ern Himalayan principalities. The yellow 
sect generally prevails in Thibet. Tsong 
kaba died in the lamastery of Potala, near 
Larsa,and that cloister has been since 1643 the 
residence of his successors, as Dalai-Lama, 
or ‘‘ Jewel of all Majesty,” the Thibetan 
pope and king. The doctrine of the im- 
mortality of 
reformer 

A second reformer, Gedun-tupa, whose 
teachings were confined to the interpreta- 
tion of the Buddhist dogmas, built in 1445, 
the grand monastery of Teshu-lumbo, near 
Shigatze. His successors are known as the 
Teshu-Laimas, or ‘' Jewels of all Learning.” 
The two popes peacefully and amicably 
divide the management of the affairs of the 
kivgdom, in much the same manuoer as the 
Tycoon aud the Mikado used to do in Japan. 
A third pope, the Tharanat-Lama, resides 
at Urga, in Mougolia, but occupies a posi- 
tion far inferior to that of the Thibetan 
Lamus. 

The death of one of the holy ones is be- 
lieved to be merely achange of form and 
the soul is supposed immediately to enter 
the body of some uew-born child. It re- 
mains for the priesis to discover this child, 
and it is a remarkable fact that they always 
find him in some obscure family; so that 
the possibility is avoided of any people 
of iufluence or position ever getting a 
chance to take hold of the reins of govern- 
ment. Certain miracles, very easy if the 
season is rightly chosen, are supposed to 
take place when the new Dalai-Lama is 
found. The deputation which is intrusted 
with the search for bim offer him some of 
the objects that belonged to the previous 
Lama. If he reaches out for them, all 
doubt is solved and he is immediately in- 
in the sacred residence. It is ob- 
vious, since the whole business is conducted 
to make it so, that the Dalai-Lama is a no- 
body. Lieut. Kreitner’s impression that 
this is the case was strengthened by 
what a Chiuese officer told him, which, 
thouzh much exaggerated, he believes has 
agrain of truth init. Thibet, the Chinese 
said, ‘‘hasa king of its own, the Dalai- 
Lama; but he is only a name, for he is sel- 
dom allowed to grow old. The priests 
generally contrive to get him out of the 
world while he is stillachild. Not that 
they use avy form of direct violence against 
him. No, they let him starveto death. For 
seven days the child receives no food. Then, 
if he still lives, they fall on their kuees, re- 
joice, pray, and praise Buddha. With great 
parade of ceremouy, to the sound of song 
and gongs and trumpets, he is put into an 
urp, and at last dies. Anew Dalai-Lama 
is found and the story is repeated.” 

It is a fact that not the Dalai-Lama, but 
the priestly caste really reigns, It is en- 
tirely for their interest for the Dalai-Lama 


the priests dates from this 


stalled 








to receive an unquestioning worship from 
the people, for by that means they are able 
to extend their influence all over Mongolia 
and even to the Couit of Peking. The 
Dalai-Lama is so trained by his teachers in 
his childhood that he always remains 4 
child. Constantly surrounded and watched 
by suspicious courtiers, his only resources 
for development lie io his limited conscious 
ness of his majesty and his fixed belief in 
his immortality. 

Pilgrims flock to Potala by thousands 
every year, from all parts of China and 
Mongolia. No mass of gold, no precious 
stone is too dear to be laid on the steps of 
the throne, as a purchase or thankoffering 
for the gain of the highest happiness. The 
blessing of the Dalai-Lama costs much and 
no one gets it without paying well for it. 
The smallest price received for a blessing 
is about four dollars. Rich devotees some- 
times offer hundreds of thousand of dollars. 
The pilgrims throw themselves to the 
ground, on reaching the sacred presence; 
the Lama speaks to each one in his turn, 
Jays his right hand upon his head, and the 
blessing is given. Similar scenes are en- 
acted at Tesnou-lumbo. Besides the two 
chief ecclesiastical dignitaries, there are 
one hundred and three so-called immortal 
Kutuktus, or chiefs of important cloisters, 
in Thibet and Mongolia, whose eternal exist- 
ence is believed to suffer no change, except 
in the form of the body. They are called 
‘living Buddhas.” Their lamasteries are 
senttered all over the country, each beivg 
the home of several thousand priests. Con- 
sidering the riches which these cloisters 
accumulate every year, it is not to be won 
dered at that two-thirds of the population 
of Thibet belong to the priestly caste. It 
is not hard to become a iama. A father 
shaves his son’s head, buys bim a rough 
brown cowl, hangs 1 wreath of roses around 
his neck, and sends bim to an old priest to 
be taught. In the course of a few months 
he is a Jama. 

Those youths, however, who are destined 
to serve in particular functions of the 
priestly office receive a special training. 
Lieut. Kreitner visited the Lama School, in 
the temple at Kumbum, the birthplace of 
the reformer, Tsongkaba, and is able to 
report upon the character of this instruction 
from his personal observation 

‘The Kutuktu sat on a high seat io front 
of the main building of the temple, dressed 
in yellow silk, bis lap covered with writings, 
which he examined and now and then took 
up, as if he was looking for something. In 
front of him kuelt, with their heads on 
the ground, a number of old lamas, who 
rose after a pause, and took off their shoes 
and sandals, before going up the steps of 
the throne, to speak with the holy one. The 
religious exercises were accompanied with 
aterrible noise. Gesticulating with their 
arms and legsand with every muscle of 
their faces, screaming and ranting in every 
tone, swinging their rose-wreaths, slinging 
their arms and clapping their hauds together, 
the whole gave an impression of lawless, 
frantic revelry. A kind of religious in- 
struction in questicn and answer was going 
on, « premeditated perplexing of the schol- 
ars by the teachers, in which the scholars, 
however, aftera fashion, showed themselves 
a match for the teachers. Immediately in 
front of the temple stood the tree, protected 
by «@ railing, that the Abbé Huc tells of, 
whose leaves bore the picture of Budhah 
and the Thibetan alphabet. Neither of these 
wonders could be seen on the tree, and the 
old priest who served as guide only an- 
swered with an ironical smile when spoken 
to about it. A company of lamas stood at 
the door of the temple, praying a strange 
prayer and drawing their bands over a 
board, which was already deeply worn with 
the marks of their previous devotions. A 
rich collection of precious gifts was ex- 
hibited within the temple, und near it was 
a mortuary temple, containing innumerable 
funeral urns. Coming out into the court 
agaip, a young luma, with shaven head, was 
seen kneeling before the Kutuktu’s throne, 
while the other lamas sat looking toward 
him, arranged in four semi-circles, and in- 
toning a litany in perfect concord. 

The faculty at Kumbum, where three 
thousand lamas now reside, is divided into 
four parts: 1, the school for studying the 
religious mysteries; 2, the school for teach- 
ing the ceremonies; 8, the medical school; 
4, the school of prayers. The last is the 
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most numerously attended. Institutes like 
this one at Kumbum are strictly conducted 
and discipline is maintained by sharp cor- 
poral punishment for or@inary offenses, by 
branding in the forehead and expulsion for 
greater ones. Everything is done in com- 
mon. The lamas eat and pray together 
aud the offerings are divided up equally. 
All that stands in the way of maintaining 
an equality of possessions is the difference 
in the frugality of individuals. There are 
very rich lamas, and also some who hire out 
to those who are better off than they as 
herdsmen, and perform their devotions 
under the open sky. Every lama prays 
without intermission; but this gives them 
no trouble, for it is all done by machinery. 
No priest, no Thibetan ever forgets his 
praying-machine, but carries it with bim 
everywhere. Thepraying cylinder consists 
of a tin box, containing the prayers, written 
down on parchment, and a handle. When 
the machine is turned away from the 
devotee, the desire for a blessing is ex- 
pressed; an imprecation when it is turned 
in the opposite direction. Rich and pious 
Thibetans adjust their praying-machines to 
water-wheels, and thus keep them going 
perpetually. 

The priests exert an immense influence 
over the country, both by means of the iso- 
lation in which they keep it and by their 
ownership of all the land. No Thibetan 
can call his land his own, but he holds it as 
a loan from the priestly caste, who can 
eject him if be makes himself in any way 
unpleasant to them. It is this unlimited 
power of the priesthood over the people 
which constitutes the barrier that keeps the 
Jand closed on every side. 

I 


....-Dr. Kennedy, of the Free Church, some- 
times called the ‘‘ Pope of the Highlands,” 
has issued a document taking position strongly 
against the movement led by Drs. Rainy and 
Adams for disestablishment of the Kirk. He 
argues tuat the movement, while inconsistent 
with the engagements of Free Churchmen, 
eprings from no creditable source; that the 
present duty of Free Churehmen is to bold to 
their disruption ground, “ aleof as yet from 
the existing Establishment, but striving to 
secure for Scotland the blessing of a rightly- 
constituted and healthily-conditioned Estab- 
lished Church ’’; and that this is vary specially 
the duty of all in the Highlands connected 
with tbe Free Church, whom he urges, as form- 
jug nine-tenths of the population in tbe 
Northern Highlands, to demand from the 
Government the endowments of which they 
were, as he contends, wrongfully deprived at 
the Disruption. 


---.A remarkable story comes from Quebec 
about arrangements in process there to offer 
the Pope an asylum. Itis said the Canadian 
prelates and prominent lay Catholics are in 
conference and have corresponded with Leo 
XIII, who has described in a long letter the 
difficulties of bis position in Rome and ac- 
knowledged that the removal of the Papal 
chair from the capital of Italy is a provlem to 
which he and the Sacred College have been 
giving their earnest attention. The dispatch 
intimates that the Pope’s letter bas given 
much encouragement to the promoters of the 
scheme, who are about to communicate with 
leading Irish bishops and with the hierarchy of 
the United States aud raise a large fund of 
movey. There has been no confirmation of 
this report. 


....-The summaries of the Roman Catholic 
Chureb for the United States show that in 
1881 it bad 75 prelates, an increase of 6; 6,366 
priests, a decrease of 64; 1,532 ecclesiastical 
students, an increase of 362; 5,975 churches, 
an increase of 119; 1,145 chapels, an increase 
of 184; 1,568 stations, decrease 155; 79 col- 
leges, 513 academies, 2,476 parochial schools, 
with 399,188 scholars, a falling off of 24,195; 
248 asylumns, 126 hospitals; and 6,370,858 
Catholic population, gain of about 3,500. 


.... The Metropolitan Methodist Church of 
Washington is not a local, but a national 
organization, in which it is sought to interest 
the whole Methodist Episcopal Church. For 
some years it has been carrying a heavy debt. 
A year ago this encumbrance amounted to 
$42,000. It bas al! been paid now but $17,700, 
which Chaplain McCabe, of the Church Exten- 
sioo Society, has assumed and will ere long 
collect. 


....Tbe Rev. J. M. Strachan, M. D., for 
many years a missionary in Madras, bas been 
nominated to succeed Dr. Titcomb, resigned, 
as Anglicav Missionary Bishop of Rangoon. 


..+» Bishop Lynch, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Charleston, one of the abler prelates in this 
country of the Roman falth, is dead. 
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[March 2, 1882. 


7 Missions, 


Letters from the Missionaries of the Church 
Society in Uganda, Central Africa, contain the 
welcome intelligence that they are now free to 
teach and preach in Mtesa’s kingdom. The 
batch of letters previously received contained 
no later date than April 10th. The present cor- 
respondence begins with April 24th and closes 
with August Ist. Under date of April 24th the 


Rev. P. O'Flaherty wrote that he had been 
speaking to the king about religion, contrast- 
ing Christianity with Mohammedanism, and 
that no Arabs were allowed in court. He was 
teaching many of the people, some of whom 
could read a little already, and young men 
came alsoto Mr. Mackay for instruction. He 
had an opportunity of speaking to one of 
the great Imbari chiefs, and had led him 
to express a desire to learn to read. 
In his next letter, dated May 27th, 
he states that Mr. Mackay is_ build- 
ing a large house, which will be the glory of 
Uganda, a marvel to the natives. He also 
says that some of the Arabs had been severely 
beaten by employés at the palace, and one 
old tyrant was obliged to leave, with his slaves. 
On invitation, Mr. O'Flaherty spoke boldly be- 
fore Mtesa against Moslemism and since then 
Mtesa hoists his flag on Sunday. In regard to 
the mean tricks of the French priests and 
their efforts to undermine the influence of the 
missionaries Mr O’Flaberty-says be told them 
that unless they ceased their misrepresenta- 
tions he would make counter attacks on them. 
Since then the priests have become very friend- 
ly and frequently dine with the missionaries. 
The superior, he writes, be is “ fond of. He is 
ascholar, a gentleman, and a pious man, He 
andI have frequent talks together. I bring 
before him the fundamental doctrines of a 
true biblical Christianity. He and his brethren 
are astonished at the doctrines of pure 
Protestantism. They were taught to believe’ 
them something else. On June 23d be writes 
of the gardening operations, saying in a 
year or two they could draw their support 
from thé soil. Two days later he speaks of 
receiving a message from the king, to the 
effect that he would send him a class of 
twelve boys, with their fathers, who are car- 
penters and smiths, to be trained. July Ist he 
asks forreinforcements. Both himself and Mr. 
Mackay have more than they can do and need 
at least three men to help them. The 
people are coming to them in crowds, 
asking for instruction. In his last letter, 
dated August Ist, Mr. O’Flaherty speaks 
of the arrivai of another lot of fanatical Arabs 
He thinks the king’s eyes have been opened as 
to the Koran, and that he wauld like, if he 
could, to abolish the slave trade in his domin- 
ions. As to the climate, both Mr. O’Flaberty 
and Mr. Mackay speak well of it. The latter 
says: ‘I have as yet seen no reason to believe 
that this country has an unhealthy climate. I 
believe it is far healthier than anywhere on the 
coast of Zanzibar and much less enervating.” 
One can sow, he says, and reap any day in any 
month. The rains are vopious, but not nearly 
so heavy as on the west sbore of the Lake, in 
Buzongora. He verifies Dr. Livingstove’s ob- 
servations to the effect that the moister the 
climate the blacker the skin of the natives, 
The Bazongora and the Banyambo in the rainy 
districts around the Lake are as black as a coal, 
while the tribes from the comparatively dry 
bills of Busoga and Gambaragera are not 
much darker than the Arabs. 


....On the twenty-first of August next it 
will have been just a century anda half since 
the Moraviaus began their missionary work in 
foreign lands. No Church in Christendom 
has developed so much energy and zealin the 
conversion of the world, in proportion to its 
numbers, as the Moravian. Its missionaries 
have carried the Gospel with diligence and 
perseverance to every quarter of the globe and 
have wonrich triumphs in the bardest fields. 
Now they propose, in this jubilee year, not to 
glorify themselves, though they have where- 
with to boast; but to mark the anniversary by 
the raising of a fund for the reinforcement and 
extension of the missions of tbe Unity’s 
Brethren. The British Committee, headed by 
Bisbop Taylor, has issued an appeal for dona- 
tions, which will be received inthis country by 
the Rev. Eugene Seibert, Nazareth, - Penn. 
Three new missions have been established in 
the last fifty years—in Australia, the Moskito 
Coast, and Tibet. 


.-+-The rascally slave-traders of East Africa 
recently demolished the house and destroyed 
the books and papers of tbe Rev. W. P. John- 
son, of the Universities’ Mission, in Mataka’s 
Town. Mr. Jobnuson was away on ap exploring 
expedition on Lake Shirwan when the outrage 
was committed. He was compelled to go to 
Zanzibar for a new supply. He will settle on 
the eastern shore of Lake Nyassa, in a place 
called Losewa, whence he will visit Mataka’s 
Town. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 12th. _ 
POWER OVER EVIL SPIRITS.—Mane y, 
1—20. 








Nortrs.—‘ The Gerasenes."’—The inhabitants 
not of Gerasa, which was too far distant from 
the sea, but of Gersa, which was on the east 
coast of the Sea of Tiberias and bad a steep 
bluff. “ 4 man with an unclean spirit.”.— 
Matthew says there were two men; but Luke, 
as well as Mark, speaks of only one. Matthew 
was not present, as he was not chosen till later. 
If there were two, one of them was probably 
quite mild and did not specially attract atten- 
tion. What is bere called “an unclean spirit” 
becomes a legion of such spirits in a later 
verse. “* The tombs.” —Sepulchers cut out 
of the limestone rock. They had a large outer 
room and passages with niches for the bodies. 
When deserted, they were often used for dwell 
ings or shelter, though they were ceremonially 
unclean if any bones or bod!les were in them. 
“* No man could bind him.’’—The strength 
of insane people is often much greater than 
their strength when sane. “Crying ut 
and cutting himself.’—His wildness made him 
a well-known character everywhere about. 
“ Worshined him.””—Bowe4d down before 
him, “ T aijure thee.”"—That is, L ask thee 
to promise, or swear, before God, not to tor- 
ment me. “ For he said.”—Hsd already 
said or was saying. “© My name is Legion.” 
—It seems to be the man who {s speaking, but 
dominated by the evil spirit or spirits which 
filled him, so that sometimes the man speaks 
of bimself in the singular, and sometimes fn 
the plural, ‘‘ we.”” ** Away out of the cown- 
try.’—That 1s, into Hell, as we learn from 
Luke’s account. “* Swine.’—The Jews 
would have no use for swine, but they were 
raised by or for the Gentiles who lived there. 
‘S Were choked in the sea.°—The story 
evidently indicates that these were genuine 
spirits, and not merely that they were an ex- 
pression for the insanity of the man. Mere in- 
sanity could not thus pass from the man into 
a herd of two thousand swine and drown them. 
———" To depart from their borders.”’—Because 
they cared more to keep their swine than they 
did to have their demontacs healed. 
“Tell them how great things."—Why Christ 
should have commanded one man tote}! nobody 
and another to publish his cure fs not clear. 
Special and personal reasons probably con- 
trolled. ** Decapolis,""—The word means 
the region of ten cities. It was about the 
Jordan, as it emerged from the Sea of Galilee 
and was chiefly on the east side. 

Instruction.—Men not insane often act as if 
they had a devil. ‘‘ Moral insanity ” is of this 
sort. A man like Guiteau seems to be inspired 
of a devil, and every person who is impelled by 
passion of any sort, so that he gets angry or 
excited and does not know what bad things he 
says or does, may be properly regarded as pos- 
sessed of a devil. 









































In the presence of Christ or of any superior 
goodness all evil feels itself rebuked. The 
devils expected Jesus to bid them depart. If 
people who are connected with the Church, or 
whoare called Christians, do not constantly 
rebuke sin, if they act so that sinners are will- 
ing to do or Say their evil things before them, 
it is proof that they are not faithful. See that 
you live so that people will not think of talk- 
ing profanely or impurely before you. 

We must not suppose that Jesus would have 
allowed the wanton destruction of property. If 
they had been sheep, instead of swine, Jesus 
would never have allowed the devils to enter 
them and destroy them. The swine were for- 
bidden to the Jews. They had no right tohave 
them there. 

We are told that the man with the devils, 
when cured, was found clothed. He no longer 
went about without shame in his nakedness, 
A sense of modesty and decency, which re- 
strains from vile language and actions, is one 
mark of a Christian. Further, Christianity 
favors all propriety, cleanliness, which is next 
to godliness, and the politeness of civilization. 

Some people care more for money than they 
do for men; more for swine than for souls. 
Here were these Gerasenes begging Jesus, 
their best friend, who was healing their sick 
and their demoniacs, to leave them, just be- 
cause he interfered with illegal business. So 
now there are people, politicians, who are 
more interested to save the rumshops than the 
schools and churches. 

It is no wonder that the demontac, when 
cured, wanted to be with Christ. That is 
where the Christian longs to be—near to Christ, 
in his Church, with his disciples. It is the best 
place for all of us. 

Where God puts us we should be satisfied 
to remain and work. Not every one can give 
his life to religious work as the demoniac 
wanted to. Most must stay with their house- 
holds and engage in ordinary industries. But 
such have yet their religious duty, to do as the 


demoniac was bidden to do, and tell his friends 
what things God has done for bim. 
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Washington. 


‘Tue Grant Retirement Bill was brought up 
in the Senate last week, and, after consider- 
able debate, was passed on Thursday. It is 
nearly two years since Senator Logan began 
his advocacy of the placing of ex-President 
Grant on the retired list of the army, and the 
final passage of the measure removes one sub- 
ject of debate from the councils of the Senate. 
The vote was partisan in a great measure, the 
Republican senators all voting in the affirm- 
ative, being supported by Senators Brown, 
Call, Jones, Ransom, and Davis, of West Vir- 
ginia, from the Democratic side. The fact that 
the first four of these latter senators are ex- 
Confederates excited some comment, Senator 
Ingalls’s resolution respecting the Arrears of 
Pensions Bill was laid upon the table anda 
pumber of nominations were acted upon ; but 
the Senate’s adjourning over Washington’s 
Birthday naturally broke up the week’s work 
to some extent. On Friday the Senate ad- 
juurned until Monday. 





..The amounts allowed by the committee 
to audit the expenses of the sickness and burial 
of President Garfield to the attending surgeons 
are as follows: to Dr. Bliss, $25,000; to Drs. 
Agnew and Hawilton, $15,000 each ; to Drs. 
Reyburn and Boynton, $10,000; to Mrs. Dr. 
Edson, $5,000. Mr. Crump, the steward, is 
allowed $3,000 and the other employés of the 
Executive Mansion two months’ extra pay 
The committee recommends the appointment 
of Surgeon-General Barnes to the rank of 
major-general and his retirement at that 
grade; and the promotion of Dr. Woodward 
tothe rank of lieutenant-colonel. The com- 
mittee has also agreed to grant to Mrs. Garfield 
the remainder of her husband’s salary for the 
current year. Tbe report will not be unanim- 
ous. Messrs. Springer and Blackburn will sub- 
mit a minority report, opposing most of the 
items allowed. 


«-»-The House of Representatives com- 
menced last week’s work by passirg the Japan- 
ese Indemnity Bill and Mr. Cox’s bill to promote 
the efilclency of our Life-Saving Service. The 
fori:cr measure has been pending in Congress 
for many years, and by the passage of the bill 
the greater part of $875,000, with accrued in- 
terest since 1864, will be returned to Japan, 
whence it originally came. On Tuesday the 
House adjourned over the 22d, and the re- 
mainder of the week was taken up in the dis- 
eussion of various measures of importance, 
prominent among which was the Post Office 
Appropriation Bill. This bill was passed on 
Saturday, the House not adjourning on Friday, 
as isits usual custom. The Grant Retirement 
Bill will probably be called upin the House 
during the present week and the Mormon elec- 
tion case will also call for an early hearing. 


..Two surprises occurred on Friday last, 
utterly upsetting all previous calculations. It 
bad been rumored that ex-Senator Sargent, of 
California, would be nominated for the Secre- 
taryship of the Interior and a number of 
names were mentioned in connection with the 
vacant Supreme Court Justiceship; and univers- 
al surprise was created on Friday when Presi- 
dent Arthur submitted to the Senate the name 
of ex-Senator Sargent as minister to Berlin and 
that of ex-Senator Conkling as Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, vice Justice Ward Hunt, resigned. 
Neither of the nominations have as yet been 
acted upon by the Senate. 


.. Tbe Hall of Representatives was crowd- 
ed on Monday last, the occasion being the 
memorial service in honor of the late Pres- 
ident Garfield. Representatives from all 
branches of the Government were present 
and the diplomatic corps attended in a body. 
The Capitol was closed to all public business 
and the various departments also ceased their 
labors at eJeven o’clock. Ex-Secretary Blaine 
delivered the oration and was listened to with 
the closest attention. His speech lasted for an 
hour and a half, and we priut elsewhere ex- 
tracts from it and comments thereon. 


.-Ash Wednesday, -which occurred this 
year on February 22d, marked the cessation of 
all social festivities at the Naiional Capital 
until the 10th of April. Lent has always 
been a season of social quiet.in Washington, 
and, as President Arthur is a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church,which recognizes 
the Lenten observances, the ensuing forty days 
will probably be more subdued and dull from 
a social point of view than it has been for 
some years, 


- Senator Lamar, of Mississippi, was 
thrown from his carriage while driving about 
Washington, recently, and was injured to such 
an extent thathe has gone home to his state, 
to recuperate from the effects of the accident. 


.. The Grand Jury at Washington bas made 
twenty presentments in the Star-Route straw- 





bond cages. 


Hews of the Week. 


A vispatcH from Mexico says it is re- 
ported at Acapulco that the French minister 
at Guatemala has asked his government fora 
man-of-war, the Guatemalan government hay- 
ing ignored the grievances of the Secretary of 
the French legation, who asserted that he had 
been assaulted by Guatemalan officers. 


..Washington’s Birthday was celebrated 
quietly throughout the country. In this city 
the Society of the Cincinnati held their annual 
dinner, and the veterans of 1812 also held their 
customary meeting and banvuet. But eleven 
of the latter turned out to honor the occasion. 


..General Skobeleff has been summoned to 
St. Petersburg to explain his speech on the 
Slav-Teuton question. Bismarck will ask the 
Czar for explanations. Castelar, the Spanish 
statesman, fears a Slavinvasion of Europe. 


..The Austrian troops in Herzegovina 
have been greatly impeded by terrific rain- 
storms and the insurgents are reported to have 
been successful in several engagements. This 
report, however, is denied in Vienna. 


...»-Michael Davitt, whose ticket-of-leave 
Was canceled and who is now completing a 
term of penal servitude for treason-felony, was 
elected to Parliament for Meath last week, Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan having resigned. 


--The floods in the Mississippi Valley dur- 
ing the past two weeks have done an incalcula- 
ble amounwof damage to property, rendering 
hundreds of people homeless. Congress has 
voted an appropriation of $100,000 in aid of 
the sufferers. 


..The Panama Canal Company have can- 
celed an important excavating contract with 
an American firm and work is being stopped 
at the more important stations. 


.. In consequence of recent insurgent dis- 
asters, Herzegovinian refugees are flocking in 
thousands into Montenegro. Official measures 
for their relief are being taken. 


...Eight persons have been indicted at 
Vienna for criminal negligence in connection 
with the Ring Theater fire. The trial will 
begin in May. 


Bradlangh took the oath in the 
Houre of Commons on Tuesday of lest week, 
p"t was again expelled the following day. 


.. Lieutenant Harber and Master Schulize 
have left St. Petersburg for Irkutsk, on their 
way to search forthe “ Jeannette”’ crew. 


.-A survivor of the lost steamer “Bahama” 
was picked up by an incoming vessel, after he 
had been adrift on a raft for six days. 


..-There have been dissenstons iA the 
Egyptian Cabinet, and it is thought Arabi Bey 
will become president of the council. 


.- The Legislature of Utah has adopted a 
memorial to Congress protesting againet the 
proposed anti-Mormon legislation. 


.-Caroline Le Roy Webster, the widow of 
Daniel Webster, died at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
on Sunday last. 


.- The Indians in the Canadian Northwest 
are stealing horses and cattle and killing whis- 
key traders. 


-.Germany and Austria are strengthening 
their eastern fortresses. 








MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S COUGH 
BALSAM is a vegetable expectorant, prepared 
with great care to meet the urgent and growing 
demand for a safe and reliable antidote for 
diseases of the throat and lungs. Disorders of 
the pulmonary organs are so prevalent and so 
fatal in our ever-changing climate that a reli- 
able antidote hasbeen long and anxiously 
sought for. 





ARTISTIC HOMES. 
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ITALIZED 


Gives vitality to the ine 
sufficient bodily or mental 
growth of children. It 
_ gives quiet, rest, and sleep. 
Physicians have prescribed 
over half a million packe 
ages. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
HOSPHITES. 


Restores the energy lost by 
nervousness or indigestion, 
relieves lassitude and neurale 
gia. Refreshes the nerves 
tired by worry, excitement, 
or brain fatigue. 


F. CROSBY 00., 666 6th Av., N.Y. 


For sale by Druggists or Mail, $1. 
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BEST TEACHERS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
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IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 


(Introduction by Thos. Power O'Connor, M. P.) 

It tells why the people are poor and uneducated, why rents 
are higt. and famines occur. It shows how the land was confis- 
cated, and the manufactories ruined. It describes the Land 
League, the Land Act and the Coercion Bill, Contains 88 En- 

ravings and Mapin Colors. Price only $2.00 per Copy. 
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_ HOTELS, ‘BOARD, ETC. 


HOTEL BRUNSW i OK, 


Boy'sten and Clarendon Streets, Bosto 
THE BRUNSWICK 1s the finest hotel strncture ‘in 
New England. Fire-proof; modern tn all its appoint- 
agents; strictly first clase ; hops on the American 
o 


plan 
sto) lace for the | business or 
ping place fort UNELEE. 1 roprietors. 
Anos Barnes, of Boston. 
Joux W. DUNKLEE, of Cincinnatt. 














HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED, 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all appointments a 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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WINTER RESORT 

BERMUDA and WEST INDIES. =... Steamship 
Rework | Lines, sailing from Pier 47 North River, 

w Yor 

BERMUDA. — The magnificent new eteamehs 
“OR TNOCO” * built expressly for this route, in 
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Thursday. Steamers for Porto Rico leave every 4 
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fea, Martinique, 8t. Lucia, Barbadoes, and Trinidad. 
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apply to A. E. OUTERBRIDGE &CO., Agents, 28 Broad- 
way, N. Y., or LEVE & ALDEN, 15 State St., Boston, 
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a> but no advance in rates. First Cabin only 
according to stateroom accommodations. 

Excursions, 110 to $130. Second Cabin (amids} 
ever: Sing fs Ad, $40. Excursions, $75. Steer: 
age, . No live stock carried. Special rates to cler- 
eymen and favorable terms to parties traveling to- 
ge ener. ane for pamphlet of information, with cabin 

plans, 
AUSTIN BAI LDWIN & CO Gen) Agent 

ROADWAY, NEW Y — 
Parcels, oo ony Freight, and Valns mo forward- 
ed to all parts of Europe, at low rates, by BaLpwin’s 
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THE CHARGE OF THE HEAVY 
BRIGADE.* 








BALAKLAVA, Oot. 25TH, 1854. 





BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 





(By SreciaL CABLE DisPaTcH TO Tee INDEPENDENT 
From Lonpoy.] 


3. 
‘Tus charge of the gallant Three Hundred, 
the Heavy Brigade! 
Down the bill, down the hill, thousands of 
Russians, 
Thousands of horsemen drew to the valley— 
and stayed. 
For Scarlett and Scarlett’s Three Huv- 
dred were riding by 
When the points of the Russian lances 
broke in on the sky; 
And he called “Left wheel into line!’’ and 
they wheeled and obeyed. 
Theu he looked at the host that had halt- 
ed, he knew not why, 
Aud he turned balf round, and he bade bis 
trumpeter sound 


*The three bundred of the Heavy Brigade who 
made this famous oharge were the Scots Greys and 
the secoud squadron of the Inniskillings, the remain- 
der of the Heavy Brigade subsequently dashing up to 
their support. The taree were Elliott, Scariett’s aide 
de Camp, who *#@ been riding by his side, and the 
trumpeter, and Shegog, tne orderly, who had been 
elose Debiad him. 





“To the charge!” and he rode on abead, as 
he waved his blade 
To the gallant Three Hundred, whose glory 
will never die, 
“*Foliow and up the hill!” 
Up the hill, up the hill followed the Heavy 
Brigade. 


u. 
The trumpet, the gailop, the charge, and 
the might of the fight ! 
Down the hill, slowly, thousands of Rus- 
clans 
Drew to the valiey, and halted at last on the 
hight 
With a wing pushed out tothe left, and a 
wing to the right. 
But Scariett vas far op ahead, and hedashed 
up alone 
Through the great gray slope of men ; 
And he whirled bis saber, be held bis own 
Like an Englishman there and then. 
Andthetbree that were nearest him followed 
with force, 
Wedged themselves in between Borse and 
horse, 
Fought for theirlives {n the narrow gap they 
had made, 
Four amid thousands; and up the hill, up 
the bill 
Galloped the gallant Three Hundred, the 


Heavy Brigade. 


it. 
Fell, like a cannon-shot, 
Burst, like a thunderbolt, 
Crashed, like a hurricane, 
Broke through the mass from below, 
Drove through the midst of the foe 
Plunged up and dow., to ané fro, 
Kode flashing blow upon blow, 
Brave Inniskilliags acd Greys, 
W biritog their sabers in circles of light 
And some of us, all in amaze, 
Who were held for awhile from the fight 
And were only stauding at gaze, 
When the dark-muffled Russian crowd 
Folded its wings from the left and the right 
And rolled them around like a cloud-- 
Oh! mad for the cbarge and the battle were 
we 
When our own good red coate sank from 
sight, 
Like drops of blood in a dark gray sea; 
And we turned to each other, muttering all 
dismayed : 
“Lost are the gallant Three Hundred, the 
Heavy Brigade |” 


Iv. 
But they rode, like victors and lords, 
Through the forests of lances and swords ; 
In the heart of the Russian hordes 
They rode, or they stood at bay ; 
Struck with the sword-band and slew ; 
Down with the bridle-hand drew 
The foe from the saddle, and threw 
Under foot there in the fray ; 
Ranged like a storm, or stood like a rock 
In the wave of a stormy day ; 
Till suddenly, shock upon shock, 
Staggered the mass from without ; 
For our men galloped up with a cheer and 


a shout, 

And the Russians surged, and wavered, 
and reeled 

Up the hill, up the bill, up the hill, out of 
the field, 


Over the brow and away. 


v. 

Glory to each and to all, and the charge that 
they made! 

Glory to all the Three Hundred, the Heavy 
Brigade | 





TENNYSON’S COMPANION PIECE. 


ALFRED Tennyson’s most famous poem 
is ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade.” For 
pure lyric force it is unsurpassed in the En- 
glish or in any other language. We had 
feared that, in his old age, the Laureate 
might be losing theintense vigor of a quar- 
ter of a century ago; but his magnificent 
poem, ‘‘ The Charge of the Heavy Brigade,” 
which appeared in London yesterday in 
Macmillan’s Magazine, and which we have 
had forwarded by cable immediately for 
our readers, proves that his natural force is 
not abated. 

The charge of the Three Huudred of the 
Heavy Brigade, under Major-General Sir 
James Y. Scarlett, was as brilliant and 
heart-stirring a dash as that of the Light 
Brigade and more fortunate Moving 
along the valley with some seven hun- 
dred troops, well, within the British lines, 
as he supposed, be wus astonished to see a 
body of three thousand Russian horse 
emerge along the top of the ridge, half a 
mile away. Immediately they bore down 
on his squadrons, which were without sup- 
port and which, indeed, were so divided 
that less than three hundred of the Innis- 
killings and Scots Greys were immediately 
at hand. While facing this little troop 
about to the left And getting his men in 
order, the Russians drew up to within.a few 
hundred yards and for some accountable 
reason halted, when General Scarlett ordered 
his men to attack and himself rode forward 
at full pace against the Russian center. In 
the movement forward he got fifty yards in 
advance of his men, who were slightly de- 
jayed in their charge up the hill by the ropes 
of acamp not yet quite struck. Mounted on 
powerful horses, he and his three attend- 
ants, Ejliott, his aide-de-camp, a trumpeter 
and the gigantic orderly, Shegog, broke 
right through the Russian lines; and his 
three hundred, following immediately after, 
did the same. It was impossible by mere 
impact to beat a force ten times us large as 
their own backward up the hill, and so they 
fought their way through it, jammed in the 
melee of men and horses, saved by their 
superior hight and reach of arm, smiting 
with one hand and with the other dragging 
the riders from their seats. Then they 
found the enemy faced about to their rear, 
and again they fought their way through 
back to where they started.. Meanwhile, 
the wings of the Russians, which kad been 
extended to right and left and had then 
closed to embrace the fated British, as in 
the hug of a bear, were now smitten in their 
rear by the remainder of the Heavy Brigade, 
which had been hurried along to aid their 
engulfed comrades. Their onset, added to 
the confusion already caused, threw the Rus- 
sians into utter disorder, and they hurried 
confusedly up and over the hill, leaving the 
field in the hands of the British. Seldom 
bas an engagement been more exciting, and 
seldom one better observed than was this 
by thousands of English and French sol- 
diers, who occupied ueighboring crests 
and whose vision was not cut off by any 
smoke of cannon. Mr. Tennyson has doue 
well to give this companion piece to his 
other famous poem and we are glad to be 
the first to give it to the American public. 
THE NOMINATION OF MR. CONK- 

LING. 


‘THe Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the position it occupies, in {its revisory 
power over the final judgmentsand decrees 
of the highest state courts, in the variety, 
character, and magnitude of the questious 
that come before it, and in the fact that it 
is the keystone in the judicial arch of our 
whole political system, is a tribunal with- 
out any superior in the world. It ought to 
have no superior in the personal character, 
recognized integrity, and legal learning of 
its members. 

The Constitution devolves upon the Pres- 
ident the duty of appointing these members, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The power of this appointment carries with 
it an immense responsibility. The ques- 
tions to be asked and avswered in respect 
toa proposed incumbent for the office are 
these: Is he a jurist of acknowledged and 
well-established eminence as to learning 
and ability in the profession of law? Has 
he an unsullied personal character? Is his 
public standing such that his appointment 
will command the respect and confidence 








aiinmemmnts 





of the people? Every one of these ques- 
tions is cardinal and no man ought to be 
elevated to the Bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in respect to whom 
they cannot all be promptly answered in the 
affirmative. The office is not one to 
bestow as a matter of personal or party 
favor. The power of appointment is a 
trust, and a very sacred one, to be exercised 
solely for the public good. The whole 
nation has a profound interest iv the char- 
acter and ability of the supreme tribunal 
of the land. President Arthur, in selecting 
Chief-Justice Gray, of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of Mr. Justice Clifford 
made an appointment which the whole 
nation approved. Not a whisper has been 
heard against it. The record of the man 
as 8 jurist, his experience on the bench, his 
eminent legal learning, and his pure and 
blameless character naturally attracted the 
attention of the President and pointed to 
him as in every way fit for the place. The 
action of the President in this case secured 
for him an exceedingly favorable judgment 
on the part of the people. They not only 
approved of his judgment, but they recog- 
nized in ita purpose to exercise the great 
powers of his office in the public interest. 

The nomination of Ex-Senator Conkling 
to be the successor of Mr. Justice Hunt bas 
met with a very different reception from 
the people. It wasa surprise of the most 
startling character to almost everybody. 
But for the assassination of President 
Garfield and the accession of Mr. Arthur 
to the office no such nomivation would 
have been made. The nomination fol- 
lows as an infelicitous and untimely 
sequel of a terrible tragedy. The so- 
called Stalwarts may be pleased with it 
and we presume they are; yet it is distaste- 
ful to the country as a whole and specially 
offensive to the majorily of the Republican 
Party. Thoughtful, considerate, and non- 
partisan persons find it very difficult to 
accept the idea, in the form of a fact, 
that Guiteau’s pistol should produce such 
a change ia the policy of the Govern- 
ment. They do not like the precedent set by 
Mr. Conkling’s elevation, inthe well-known 
circumstances, to the Bench of the Supreme 
Court. It suggests a danger io the future, 
as it supplies a temptation, neither of which 
can be contemplated without horror, 

The President, if be reads the papers, can- 
uot fail to see that the people have been try. 
ing to solve a problem when there ought to 
be none to solve, aud that problem relates 
to the reason for the nomination. Why 
were such men as Judge Blatchford, Sena- 
tor Edmunds, and William M. Evarts 
passed by and Mr. Conkling selected? Was 
it to extend to him a formal compliment, in 
the expectation that he would decline the 
office? If so, the whole thing is a farce. 
Was it to pay ‘political debts which the 
President owed to Mr. Conkling? If so, 
then the method of payment is one which 
the President had no moral right to make. 
Judgeships are not acommodity with which 
to pay political debts. Wasitto put Mr. 
Conkling on the shelf and get him out of 
the way? ({f so, then it will occur to every 
one that the Supreme Court is not a house 
of refuge iu which to lock up troublesome 
politicians. Was it designed as a thera- 
peutic process to recover and restore Mr. 
Conkling to public favor? If so, the Presi- 
dent ought to have had the sagacity to see 
that the medicine will not effect the cure. 
The fact is that Mr. Conkling is out of 
favor with the Republican Party, and that, 
too, in virtue of a reason for which the 
President has no responsibility and he can- 
not rehabilitate him in that favor. Any 
effort on his part to Conklingize his Admin- 
istration or the Republican Party will, it 
seems to us, doom the one to failure 
and split the other into fragments. 
The difficulty which all feel in ex- 
plaining the nomination and the surprise 
with which it was so generally received 
show plainly that it ought not to have been 
made No such difficulty was felt when 
Chief-Justice Gray was nominated. Every- 
body understood it and everybody com- 
mended it. 

Mr. Conkliug bas spent his life asa poli- 
tician and party manager, especially in this 
State ; and ia this sphere he has conspicu- 
ously succeeded, and just as conspicuously 
failed. His antecedents do not, in either 
aspect, point to him as a suitable person te 
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be placed on the Bench of the Supreme 
Court. They give him no claim to the ap- 
pellation of a Statesman. And, as to the 
jaw, he has had buta limited practice in 
the courts of the country. Party politics, 
and uot the law, has been the fieldin which 
he has won all his honors. His habits of 
mind, the well known peculiarities of his 
temper, and his life-long training are not 
those which fit one for the performance of 
judicial functions, That he has decided 
ability in his way no one denies; but the 
use which he has made of this ability does 
not point to him as a judge of the Supreme 
Court, especially when there are a score of 
other eminent lawyers any one of whom is 
better fitted for the place. 

We do not know at this writing what 
course the Senate will take and certainly 
have no desire to criticise the President. 
Considering the peculiar circumstances in 
which he took the office, he has done ex- 
ceeding well, far better than many feared. 
The nomination of Mr. Conklingis, we be- 
lieve, aserious mistake and is so regarded 
by the general public. No other act of 
his administration has raised so many ques- 
tions as to his future policy. 





“THE CONGREGATIONALIST’'S” 
NEW DEPARTURE REAFFIRMED. 





In speaking, in our issue of Dec. 22d, of 
“The Congregationalist's New Departure” 
we expressed some apprehension lest its 
new theological departure might not be per- 
manent, but only a temporary flaw of wind. 
We feared without cause, as we discover 
from its editorial of last week on “‘ Progress 
in Theology,” in which it reaffirms, after 
now two months’ consideration, all if not 
more than all it said before. 

Our contemporary’s object in this edito- 
rial is to indicate what is the chief charac- 
teristic of the late ‘‘ progress in theology,” 
which is now not so much asserted as 
it is assumed. It is not, we are told,a 
change of facts, but of relations, and isa 
normal development, by its own power, of 
Yhristian truth, very similar to that by 
which the Copernican theory was adopted. 
The old Calvinism had for its cen- 
ter, it says, the divine sovereignty 
and decrees; the New England theology 
made ethics its center; the new theology 
makes the person of Christ itscenter. This 
Christocentric notion of theology is traced 
back to Dr. Dorner, in 1836, since whose 
time Professors Park and H. B. Smith have 
given it more or less currency, and “last 
Summer Professor Stearns, in his inaugural 
address at Bangor, reiterated the same view 
in the most distinct manner.” ‘‘ Miracles,” 
continues The Congregationalist, ‘‘as Pro- 
fessor Stearns shows, can no longer prove 
the divinity of Christ, but ratheritis Christ 
that proves the miracles.” Tbis new Cbristo- 
centric view of theology, we are told, ‘‘is 
essentially scriptural.” ‘It is so beautifully 
self-consistent that its very statement wins 
credence.” It may not be final, for it is 
possible that even the heliocentric view of 
astronomy may not be final, and the con- 
clusion reached is: 

“‘We are inclined to the view described 

above very much as we are to modern 
astronomy; but are equally open to convic- 
tion on the subject. We are inclined to 
think, however, that the sun will remain 
at the center of the solar system, and we 
are equally confident that Christ, the Sun 
of righteousness, will remain at the center 
of theology.” 
If The Oongregationalist is ascertain that the 
new Christocentric theology is as firmly 
fixed asthe heliocentric system of astron- 
omy, we may gather that it has no doubt of 
its correctness and permanence. 

But when we expressed satisfaction with 
the Congregatioualist’s new departure, we 
did not anticipate all this progress of de- 
velopment. The Congregationalist is going 
too fast for us, and we mustcry halt! Is it 
true—we doubt it very much—that in a 
system of theology the person of Christ can 
be the center, the starting-point of all argu- 
ment and faith? In the Christian life it 
may be so, but is it so in systematic theol- 
ogy? We confess that we are slow to 
accept the theory 

For to human koowledge man comes 
first, God next, Christ last. In the develop- 
ment of history, God comes first, man next, 
his creature, and Christ iast, the Redeemer. 
There was the basis for sound theology We- 
fore Christ was manifested, nay, before 


man had sinned or even man been created. 
How Christ existed before his manifestation 
we know only dimly. As we know him he 
is not the starting-point, but an incident, the 
incident of sin. In the beginning was 
the Son, but figured in mystery as 
the Word. In the fullness of time he ap- 
peared as the consequence and the cere of 
sin. Ofthe story of redemption he ¢s the 
center, but not of theology, and not of 
redemption, except as Christ is himself God. 
We fear this ‘‘ Christocentric ” theology. 
We fear it as disparaging the essential evi- 
dence of God before Christ. Man’s first 
consciousness is of himself, of his own ex- 
istence and powers, of himself as spiritual 
as well as physical. Thence he must rise 
above himself and his material surround- 
ings, to the knowledge of a Supreme Intelli- 
gence and Goodness. Let him know this 
Supreme, and he is ready to recognize its 
manifestation in Jesus Christ ; but det bim 
see Jesus before he has seen God, and we 
fear he will see in Jesus only the man and 
never rise to the divine. There are many 
souls, facile to believe, who, with no con- 
sciousness of the logical process, easily as- 
sume all the factors of a true theology, 
without knowing whence they derive them. 
To such our Lord Jesus Christ, being the 
dearest object of their love, the form under 
which they conceive of tlie attributes of 
God, seems to be the center of their scien- 
tific knowledge of religion, as well as of 
their feeling. Is not this a tendency which 
puts feeling in the place of reason and so is 
is in danger of leading to a mystical, pietis- 
tic, and transcendental theology, which 
lacks grip on the reason? 

An illustration of this danger occurs in 
this very article of The Congregationalist, 
where we read: ‘‘ Miracles, as Professor 
Stearns shows, can no longer prove the 
divinity of Christ, but rather it is Christ 
that proves the miracle.” We must earn- 
estly demur from this opinion of our con- 
temporary. Miracles were intended as a 
sign or proof to his contemporaries of the 
truth of our Lord’s claims, and such 
they remain by credible evidence. With- 
out the supernatural attestation there is no 
sufficient evidence that will appeal to ove 
not facile to believe that Jesus Was more 
than a great, a phenomenal, but a human 
teacher. It is the supernatural Christ, the 
Christ of miracles and the resurrection 
that gives Christianity its historical found- 
ation. We cannot throw away as of no 
account the testimoty of the miracles. 
When we yield that the “ miracles can no 
longer prove Christ,” that they are credible 
only as the character and Leachings of Christ 
make them credible, we have yielded to in- 
fidelity its claim that human testimony can- 
not accredit the incredible, and it will then 
be much easier to show that human character 
cannot doit. The theology of the heart is 
of worth for the heart, but for scientific 
purposes it must yield to the theology of 
the head. 








MR. BLAINE’S ORATION. 


Mr. Buarne’s Memorial Oration on Pres- 
dent Garfield was wortby of the grand 
occasion and the distinguished audience. 
It was fitting that Mr. Garfield’s secretary of 
state should deliver his eulogy, and no 
other man could have done it with more 
feeling or more discretion. We cannot 
now analyze it; but we call attention to 
some of its important points. 

The first of these is his characterization 
of Mr. Garfield as not a great party leader, 
like Clay, Benton, and Stevens, the only 
three great party leaders we have had—men 
who believed the party right and were 
bound to support it, right or wrong. Mr. 
Garfield he describes as sometbing higher 
than that—a man of judicial and high moral 
qualities, whose business was less to make 
his party successful than worthy of suc- 
cess. 

When Mr. Blaine comes to speak of Gar- 
tield’s administration he refers to his attach- 
ment to Civil Service Reform in fitting 
words : 

‘* The duties that engross su large a por- 
tiou of the President’s time wexe distasteful 
‘o him and were unfavorably contrasted 
with his legislative work. ‘I have been 
dealing all these years with ideas,’ he im- 
patiently exclaimedfgone day, ‘and here I 
am dealing only with persons. I have been 


heretofore treating of the fundamental 
principles of government, and here I am 
considering all day whether A or B shall be 





appointed to this or that office” He was 
earnestly seeking some practical wa. of 
correcting the evils arising from the distri- 
bution of overgrown and unwieldy patron- 
age—evils always appreciated and often 
discussed by him, but whose magnitude had 
been more deeply impressed upon his mind 
since his accession to the presidency. Had 
he lived, a comprehensive improvement in 
the mode of appointment and in the tenure 
of office would have been proposed by him, 
and, with the aid of Congress, no doubt 
perfected.” 

Very delicately Mr. Blaine suggests the 
continental schemes for a continental con- 
federation or treaty. Mr. Garfield, he says 
‘*believed that our continental relations, 
extensive and undeveloped as they are, in- 
volved responsibility, and could be culti- 
vated into profitable friendship or be aban- 
doned to harmful indifference or lasting 
enmity.” 

But the most delicate topic which Mr. 
Blaine had to approach was that of the 
political struggle which gave the President 
s0 much trouble in the weeks before his 
murder and which ended in the resignation 
of the two New York senators. Very dis- 
tinctly are wetold that the President acted 
in this struggle with the strongest convic- 
tion of duty, and yet any words liable to 
rekindle animosity are skillfully avoided. 


‘The motives of those opposing him are 
not to be here adversely interpreted nor 
their course harshly characterized. But of 
the dead President this is to be said, and 
said because his own speech is forever 
silenced and he can be no more heard ex- 
cept through the fidelity and the love of 
surviving friends: From the begiuniog to 
the end of the controversy he so much de- 
plored the President was never for one mo- 
ment actuated by any motive of gain to 
lrimself or of loss to others, Least of all 
meu did he harbor revenge, rarely did he 
even show resentment, and malice was not 
in his nature. He was congenially em- 
ployed only in the exchange of good oilices 
and the doing of kindly deeds. 

‘“There was not an hour, from the begin- 
ping of the trouble till the fatal shot ep- 
tered his body, when the President would 
not gladly, for the sake of restoring har- 
mony, have retraced any step he had taken, 
if such retracing had merely involved con- 
sequences personal to himself. The pride 
of consistency or any supposed sense of 
humiliation that might result from surren- 
dering bis position had not a feather’s 
weight with him. No man was ever less 
subject to such influences from within or 
from without. But, after most anxious de- 
liberation and the coolest survey of all 
the circumstances, be solemnly believed 
that the true prerogatives of the Executive 
were involved in the issue which had been 
raised, and that he would be unfaithful to 
his supreme obligation if he failed to main- 
tain, in all their vigor, the constitutional 
rights and dignities of his great. office. He 
believed this in all the convictions of con- 
science when in sound and vigorous health, 
and he believed it in bis suffering and pros- 
tration in the last conscious thought which 
his wearied mind bestowed on the transi- 
tory struggles of life.” 


We wish we could quote the beautiful and 
tender words with which Mr. Blaine recalls 
those terrible days of suffering, so anxious- 
ly tended by the prayers of the nation and 
the world, his craving for the sea, until, ‘‘in 
the silence of the receding world, he heard 
the great waves breaking on a further shore 
and felt already upon his wasted brow the 
breath of the eternal morning.” 


HOW NOT TO DO IT. 








Ir the ‘‘ Indian problem” could be solved 
by the introduction of bills into Congress it 
would no longer perplex the students of the 
political arithmetic of the United States. 
During the present session 140 bills relating 
to Indian affairs have been introduced in 
the House and Senate, an average of one to 
about every 1,700 Indians, while the rest of 
the people of the United States average thus 
far only one to about every 7,000 inhabitants. 
In addition to these, nearly 100 private bills 
growing out of Indian mattérs have been 
introduced for the relief of victims of In- 
dian depredatiuns, for the settlement of 
claims against the Government on account 
of supplies furnished the Indians, for the 
settlement of the accounts of unwary or un- 
fortunate disbursing officers, etc., etc. 

The 140 bills on hand would seem to 
cover the whole range of desirable and un- 
desirable Indian legislation; but their num- 
ber will, doubtless be doubled before the 
speaker’s gavcl raps the adjournment of the 
47th Congress. Yet from this accumula- 
tion of material the friend of the Indian, 





result to the aborigine. Out of all the bills 
relating to Indian affairs which were 
before the last session of Congress 
only six public and two private ones found 
a place in the statutes. There ure bills re- 
lating to the sale of Indian lands, to their 
cession and to their restoration to the pub- 
lic domain ; to the setting apart of Indian 
reserves, and the rights of railroads to run 
through them, and the rights of religious 
societies to do missionary work within their 
boundaries ; also relating to trade with In- 
dians, to the removal of Indians, to depre- 
dations committed by Indians, to the con- 
solidation of agencies, to the appointment 
of agents, to organizing the Indian Terri- 
tory into the Territory of Oklahoma, to the 
transfer of the Indian Bureau to the War 
Department, ‘to the sale of liquor to Iv- 
dians, to Indian education, to making In- 
dians amenable to United States law and 
extending the jurisdiction of United States 
courts over Indian reservations, to the set. 
tlement of long-standing accounts between 
Indian tribes and the Government and of 
long-standing disputes between different 
tribes,and to a great variety of subjects, too 
many to enumerate. There are also nine 
bills for the sale of timber on Indian reser- 
vations, and eight for the allotment to 
special tribes or to Indians in general of 
lands in severalty. 

Of all of these none are more important 
or more generally recognized as important, 
than the allotment bills, the American 
mind having accepted as an axiom that 
land-ownership lies et the basis of Ameri- 
cen civilization, and that, to civilize the 
Indian, you must give him a chance to begin 
at the bottom and make his own home. The 
main features of these bills are (1) the sur- 
vey of the Indian reserve and the allotment, 
wherever practicable, of 160 acres to each 
head of a family, eighty acres to each single 
person over and each orphan under eighteen 
years of age, and forty acres to every other 
person in the tribe; (2) the patenting of 
these lands to the respective allottecs, with 
a restriction that the lands shall not be sub- 
ject to alienation, lease, encumbrance, or 
taxation for a term of years, say twenty or 
twenty-five; and (3) the sale of the unallot- 
ted portion of the reserve, the proceeds of 
the sale to be used for the benefit of the 
tribe. Some of the bills further provide 
that, after the allotment, the tribe shall be 
subject to the civil and criminal laws of the 
state or territory in which it is located, and 
also that the partition of the reservation 
in the manner described shall not be made 
without the consent of two-thirds of the 
male members of the tribe over twenty. one 
yeurs of age, 

Year after year Indians have begged for 
‘*strong papers” to their lands and have 
grown weary of waiting. Year after year 
Indian commissioners and Indian pbilan- 
thropists have urged Congress to answer 
that appeal; and last session, when the 
Senate really took the matter in hand, it be- 
gan to be whispered: 

“The good time coming is almost here.” 

But alas! over none of the many graves 
in which the bills of the Forty-sixth Con- 
gress lie buried could the words “This 
child was talked to death” be more fitting- 
ly inscribed. For eight days the United 
States Senate wrestled with the question 
whetber this measure would not be objected 
to in toto by some tribes and whether two- 
thirds of a tribe could rightfully dictate to 
the other third. The discussion filled 67 
close pages of the record (2,000 words each), 
and before the real merits of the subject bad 
been reached it was suddenly discovered 
that the last month ef the last session had 
arrived and that appropriation bills must 
absorb all further attention. No wonder 
the agent for the Santee Sioux says, in bis 
last annual report: 

‘‘Just here I feel that I should speak 
again of the land-title, as it is a subject I 
have been writing about for the last four 
years and nothing special accomplished. I 
must confess I feel somewhat discouraged; 
but, as I have told the Santee Indians, with 
my hands uplifted, that I would stand by 
them until they received a more lasting title 
to their homes, I must repeat here to you 
aud all who may read what I have formerly 
said that the Santees should have this land 
given to them by alawthat could not be 
changed, so that the white man could not 
take their homes from them without their 


consent. At present they have but little 
assurance that they can remain here, and I 





judging from past experience, need pot 
hope or fear that much of good or harm will 


know it bas been a drawback to them in 
the way of self-support, for they have re 
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peatedly informed me that they do not 
wish to open up a farm for a white man to 
take from them when the whites may feel 
like doing so. They want a lasting title to 
their homes, the same as a white man, and 
I think it wicked in the first degree for us, 
asa nation, to withhold any longer such a 
sacred right—that of liberty and a free 
home—from these people, who eventually 
will be recognized as a part of our nation, 
exercising the rights of citizenship, as we do. 
And I believe the majority of the Santecs 
to-day arein advance of many of those who 
are recognized as citizens and would make 
better neighbors and more loyal citizens, 
In the name of the power that rules, can- 
not we bring force to bear that will make 
right prevail and produce such a law as 
will allow the Santee Indians and those 
similarly situated to select their land and 
bold it as their permanent homes?” 

Beyond an occasional favorable report 
from a committee, bills giving Indians the 
protection and restraint of Jaw have hith- 
erto aroused no interest in the collective 
congressional mind. 

The numerous education bills whose in- 
troduction is now attracting the attention 
of the community at large, since they in- 
clude all the illiterates of the country, offer 
some substantial educatioval assistance to 
the Indians; but for the education of In- 
dians especially the only bill is that pre- 
sented by Senator Hoar, providing for the 
establishment of a system of Indian schools 
and the appropriation for their support of 
$200 per scholar. Though this subject has 
also failed of attention, perhaps owing to 
the overshadowing importance of the Cbi- 
nese immigration case, yet it is gratifying 
to observe a decided advance in public in- 
terest and faith in Indian eduvation, as 
shown by the fact that in the Deficiency 
Bill, which has just passed, the sum of $50,- 
000 for the support of Iodian schools dur- 
ing the remainder of the fiscal year was 
appropriated, without a grumble in either 
house. 

It is also hopeful to notice that there is a 
growing intelligence on the Indian subjcct, 
both in Congress and out. If the Repub- 
lican Party wish to signalize their return to 
power in Congress, in what better way cau 
they do so than by giving land, law, and 
learving to the Indians? 


Editorial Aotes. 





Tue correspondence iu the Congregational 
papers op the recowmenvdations of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen on the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society is getting voluminous, but their 
editorial attitude is best expressed in the 
judictal phrase “ decision reserved.”” In The 
Congregationalist Dr. Withrow replies to Mr. 
Barstow (both being members of the Commit- 
tee). The following passage deserves attention: 

‘It is more than a pity that Mr, Barstow 

has published that this Committee of Fifteen, 
which were convened at such cost of care and 
time, acted only ‘under vague impressions.’ 
All the facts that | know are in the face of this 
assertion, Whether the gentleman himself had 
spent no pains to get information and sugges- 
tion from influential friends of home missions 
must be left to him to say; but others had 
not. Certainly Mr. Blatchford had not. Pos- 
itivelycertain members of the Committee had 
not. They bad spared no pains, and they 
went to Chicago wilb clearand sharply detined 
ideas upon every essential that now appears in 
the incomplete report. The Committee did 
not excogitate all in the hours of consultation 
together. The report contains the thoughts 
of many bearts that were made kuown in the 
montbs previous to the meeting of the Com- 
mittee.’’ 
“The cost of cere and time’’ was nut over- 
whelming. The Committee met ove afternoon, 
for the first time, appointed sub-committees 
to consider various matters, heard their reports 
the next morning, considered them, and ad- 
journed that afternoon. All that “care and 
time’? was not much to boast of. But Dr. 
Withrow intimates that the members of the 
Committee had ‘spared no pains” before its 
meeting. That is possible. In fact, we now 
learn that, before the Committee had organ- 
ized, or its members seen each other, some of 
them had “‘excogitated”’ their “clear and 
sharply defined ideas upon every essential.” 
That confession gives us light. A few men had 
the program all laid out, and took it there, 
were appointed on their sub-committees, and 
were all ready toreport at short notice and 
adjourn the same day, perfectly satisfied with 
the information they had excogitated out of 
their own brains. Had Dr. Witbrow or Dr. 
Walker, in all the months they were ‘‘ excog- 
itating,”’ sought any information from the 
officers of the Society? Nota bit. What is 
their one-sided conclusion worth? Nothing. 


Dr. WitHRow, speaking for the Committee 
of Fifteen of the American Home Missionary 
Society, says: 


“The Committee did seek light from the 





officers. They did so repeatedly. They did so 
more carefully than from any other friend of 
home minsions.’’ 

Indeed! The Committee never sought one bit 
of light from the officers. They organized one 
day and adjourned the next. That was in 
Chicago, at a distance from the officers, who 
were not asked to be present. One of the 
Committee, on bis own motion, had previously 
sought information on one or two points, and 
had gotit. One or two others bad made a social 
call, not seeking information. Thatisall. Now, 
Dr. Withrow, in one breath, tells of the great 
labors of the members who had ‘spared no 
pains’? to get information; that they had 
sought “the thoughts of many hearts’’; and 
in the next that they had “‘ more carefully” 
sought information from the officers af the 
Society ‘than from any other friend of home 
missions.”” We know just how carefully they 
sought information from the Officers. Dr. 
Witbrow and Dr. Walker both know that they 


‘ themselves never sought a particle, and if they 


sought even less from anybody else we do not 
wonder that their report gives no satisfaction. 
It is impossible that it should. It is amazing 
Uhat they should have ventured to publish their 
hasty first impressions without learning what 
were the facts. Less “excogitating”’ and 
more investigating would have been well. 


We are glad The Christian at Work bas drawn 
from The Vongregationalist so definite a state- 
ment as to the equal rights of Arminianism 
with Calvinism in Congregational churches. 
Dr. Dexter, who takes pain to let it be seen 
that he writes the paragraph, declares that the 
Boston Council of 1865 expressly ‘‘meliorated”’ 
the differences between the Old and New 
schools of doctrine, ‘‘in favor of the toleration 
ofa tess pronounced Calvinism,’ and he con- 
tinues : 

‘* The Oberlin Council, in 1871, unanimously 
declared, as the sufficient basis of Congrega- 
tional doctrinal fellowship an interpretation 
‘in substantial accordance with the great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith commonly called 
Evangelical,’ etc. Whether its framers under- 
stood and intended that the effect of this ac- 
tion should be to give to Arminians equally 
good stunding in our denomination with Cal- 
vanists the writer (who happened to be in 
Europe at the time) cannot say. But it is cer- 
tain that it was immediately and influentially 
claimed that it practically doesso [by Dr. Bud- 
ington, woderator of the Council, in THe In- 
DEPENDENT]. And, 6o far as we bave observed, 
this was done without special protest, so that 
that interpretation seems to bave acquired 
validity from common consent, It is our im- 
pression, also, that it has been since frequently 
acted upon, as the fair interpretation, by eccle- 
siastical councils. So that it is practically 
accepted as, in good faith, pledging our 
churches to welcome as fellow-laborers in the 
Gospel all who, under whatever forms of phi- 
losophical explanation, retain the vital truths 
of the ancient Orthodoxy. 

We may then consider this as settled by uvan 
imous consent, and acknowledged by the beet 
authority that the Congregational body is not 
Calvinistic. It does not claim to be Calvinistic, 
but simply to be **Evangelical.’’ There is aCon 
gregational committee on a Congregational 
creed now at work, and it is reported that its 
sub-committee is making happy progress to- 
ward formulating the desired creed. We have 
no knowledge of the form the draft is taking, 
but we hazard notbingin prophesying that there 
will not be in it atrace of distinctive Calvinism. 

Tits Baptist Weekly is rather slow to yield on 
the matter of supposed Anabaptist immersions 
and quotes miscellaneous authorities, which 
we do not recognize as of any authority, in 
view of the latest investigations; but It rests 
its chief argument on Menno’s words, which 
have been explained again nnd again by Bap- 
tist writers, so that they ought not to be mis- 
understood. It quotes Menno as saying, in 
1539: 

“« After we have searched ever so diligently, 
we sball find no otber baptism besides dipping 
in water, which is acceptable to God and main- 
tained in his Word. 4 Let who will 
oppose, this is the only mode of baptism that 
Christ Jesus instituted and the apostles taught 
and practiced.” 

But Menno is arguing that infants are not 
proper subjects of baptism; and he says (we 
prefer our translation) that, though we search 
God’s Word night and day, ** we find but one 
water-baptism—namely, the baptism which is 
on faith” (*‘* niet meer dun een doopsel in den 
water namelijck dit doopsel op den geloove’’). 
But, he says, this other baptism—namely, of 
uneonscious children—we nowhere find. The 
word ‘‘ doopsel’’ is used by Dutch theologians 
for pouring or sprinkling, as among Baptists 
the term elder is sometimes applied to a young 
man. Norcan anything be inferred from the 
use of the words ‘‘ in den water,’’ for in adjoin- 
ing sentences Menno uses the same expression 
regarding the baptism of infants by his ad- 
versaries, which we know to bave been a pour- 
ing or sprinkling. In all bis many treatises on 
the baptismal controversy Menno discusses 
merely the question of the subjects of baptism. 
This alone would show that he did not differ 
from his neighbors on the question of the act 
of baptism. But in different places he positively 
speaks of the baptism administered by himself 





as being the use of “a handful of water.’ | est men and not political knaves and plun- 


These facts bave been repeatedly brought out 
by Baptist writers, but the Weekly seems not to 
beaware of it. 


NoGod; no soul] ;noimmortality; no Heaven ; 
no Hell; death an eternal sleep ; nothing but 
matter. Such is the Materialistic creed to 
whieb Mr. George C. Miln, once a Methodist 
Protestant minister, then, when he next 
emerges, an orthodox Congregationalist, then 
a Liberal Unitarian, and, finally, too libera) for 
the Unitarians of Chicago, has at last 
ascended or, rather, descended. Of course, all 
religion, in the view of Mr. Miln, is a sheer su- 
perstition. The doctrine of prayer is one 
of the delusions of this superstition. The idea 
of sinning against God or of obeying him is all 
nonsense. The human race through all time is 
a race of dupes and fools, with such exceptions 
as are made by Mr. Milnand his brother Mate- 
rialists, They only are wise, and their wisdom 
consists in being certain that they know noth- 
ing and that nobody else knows anything. The 
whole realm of the spirit-world, as generally 
accepted in Christian countries, including 
God and angels and men, lies entirely outside 
of human intelligence ; and of this they are 
sure. There is no evidence that it exists at all, 
and, even if does exist, it is inaccessible to 
rational thought. A very ancient writer was 
not very wide of the mark when he wrote: 
‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.” The sentiment or belief in God is so 
innate, so universal, so natural, and so neces- 
sary in the healtby action of thought that who 
else can deny his existence ? 





Senator Logan sticks tenaciously to his 
purpose of placing General Grant on the re- 
tired list, with full pay, and has succeeded in 
getting his bill through the Senate. Perhaps 
he will succeed in getting it through the other 
house of Congress, and perhaps he will not. 
The latter, we think, is likely to be the result. 
General Grant is now a private citizen. He 
was Lieutenant-General of the United States 
and might have held the office for life. Ae 
chose to resign this position and, accept the 
presidency, for two successive terms, at the 
hands of the people. Having completed these 
terms, he is now entirely out of any public 
office, and, hence, cannot as an officer be 
placed on the retired st. The bill of Sevator 
Logan proposes virtually to appoint bim to an 
office, with no duties to perform, and with full 
pay, withoat any service. If General Grant 
were a poor man, and, hence, needed the pay, 
then we should earnestly favor the passage of 
the bill or abill to give him a liberal pension. 
He happens, however, not to be a poor man. 
He has received private gifts from the people 
which, as isestimated, make him worth nearly 
half a million of dollars. Two bundred and 
fifty thousand dollars of this amount recently 
came to him inasinglelump. The mostample 
provision bas been made for his wants and 
those of his family. Wedo not see that any 
thing more need to be done fn this respect 
And as tothe matter of honor, he has had and 
will continue to have his full share from the 
people. Placing him ov the retired list would 
add nothing to his fame or his honor. We 
think that he would doa sensible thing in re- 
questing Senator Logan to drop this whole 
business at once. There is danger that the 
people may conclude that his greed is not 
easily satisfied. The suggestion of Senator 
Bayard, however, is not open to such an ob- 
jection, which would give a reasonable pen- 
sion to all who have held the office of President 
of the United States and commander-in-chief 
of our army and navy. 


PHILADELPHIA last week held its annual 
municipal election and completed the work 
of effectually stamping out ‘* Boss’”’ rule in that 
city. The reform movement, under the man- 
agement of the Citizens’ Committee of One 
Hundred, had previously secured a reform 
mayor, receiver of taxes, tax collector, con- 
troller, and an honest majority iu the common 
eouncil. The select council, however, remained 
under the control of political ‘*‘ Bossism.”’ 
This stronghold in which the “ Bosses” bad 
intrenched themselves was stormed last week, 
and a brilliant victory achieved by the people 
and forthe people. Of the twenty-seven wards 
in which elections for councilmen were held, 
the reformers elected their entire ticket in nine- 
teen and a part of their ticket in five otber 
wards, which leaves only three wards carried 
by the regular party tickets, two of them be- 
ing Republican and one of them Democratic. 
This is acomplete overthrow of the political 
** Bosses” who have so long held sway in 
Philadelphia, and puts the control of all the 
municipal affairs of thet city inthe hands of 
the reform party. The fight bas been a desper- 
ate one, and yet victory has at last perched on 
the banners of the right against the wrong. 
The people rose in their resistless might, and 
determined tbat the local government under 
which they were to live, by which they were to 
be taxed, and through which their money was 
to be spent should be one of their own 
creation, and that it should be officered by hon- 





derers. What the-citizens of Philadelpbia 
have done can be done by those of any city 
cursed with ‘‘Boss’’ rule, It can be done in 
this city, if taxpayers will combine for the 
purpose. 





A SCENE bas recently occurred in this city 
which, if correctly reported, ought to make 
every New Yorker hang his bead with a sense 
of profound shame. A Chinaman was aitacked 
by two raffian boys, and a policeman, being a 
witness of the scene, instead of defending the 
Chinaman, as he ought to have done, actually 
held him while these rowdy scamps cut off his 
cue, and beat him with his club to keep bim 
quiet, and then completed the outrage by 
Cragging him toa station-house as a prisoner. 
That policeman’s name, as reported, is Brady, 
of the Sixteenth Precinct. The Chinaman, 
when the facts appeared, was at once dis- 
charged, What has been done with this Brady, 
who was an officer of the law, bound to keep the 
peace and protect even Chinamen against the 
outrages of ruffians? We bave not heard that 
avything bas been doue with bim, and yet, if 
the facts be as reported, the Police Commis- 
sioners ought summarily to dismiss this brutal 
officer from the service. He ought to be in- 
dicted for an assault and battery, and, on con- 
viction, punished according to law. The young 
rascals that cut off the Chinaman’s cue ought 
to be arrested and punished. The City of New 
York fs disgraced; by such an outrage aud the 
only way to wipe out the disgrace is to make 
an example of the offenders. The fact thata 
Chinaman was the victim is no reason for over- 
looking the offense. We call upon the author- 
ities to take action in the matter and see to it 
that justice is promptly done. 


THe House Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
reported and the House has passed a bill in 
relation to the Japanese Indemnity Fund, now 
amounting with interest to $1,770,364. The 
bill authorizes the return of this fund to the 
Japanese Government, with the exception of 
$254,000. In the month of August, 1864, every 
claim which the United States had against 
Japan was paid to the last dollar; and yet 
within fifteen days afterward the United 
States entered into a joint agreement with 
Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands to 
silence the batteries of some rebellious princes 
in Japan, contributing to the expedition one 
ship, with seventeen men{jand one Parrott gun. 
The work was done and an indemnity was ex- 
torted froni the Japanese Government; and 
the United States received for its share of the 
fund the modest little sum of $787,000, which” 
it has held ever since and which, with the in- 
terest accumulation, now amounts to $1,770,- 
864. The question bas several times been be- 
fore Congress, andin one or two instances a 
bill has been passed by one of the houses for 
a return of the money ; but failed to be passed 
by the other and, consequently, nothing was 
dove. The uation was disgraced in the outset 
by its participation inthe expedition against 
Japan and has been disgraced ever since by 
holding funds, to which it had po just claim. 
lt is proposed now, after along delay, to pay 
back the funds, with interest, less a certain 
amount of prize money due to the officers and 
crews of vessels engaged in the Shimonoseki 
affair. [tis to be hoped that the bill will not 
failfor the want of copcurrence onthe part 
of the Senate. The return of the money is 
demanded by the simplest law of honesty. 





....-Mark this! 
says: 

“An esteemed correspondent asks whether 
‘it is contrary to the rules of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church for the womento pray’ insocial 
meetings. We answer: Most assuredly not, 
any more than to teach in Sunday-schools, 
sivg in choirs, take B ees in exhibitions or in 
the discussions and proceedings of various 
gatherings connected with the work of the 
Church. These things and the entire conduct 
of social meetings are left to the individual 
church, under the guidance of the spiritual con- 
sistory, who can best judge of what shall there 
most conduce to edification. Here, aleo, the 
wise pastor will not attempt to dictate, though 
his opinion should, of course, be consulted and 
respected. He and the consistory will seek to 
encourage the largest liberty in the expression 
of the church’s life consistent with order and 
edification, and will cuide, rather than attempt 
to dam up the irrigating tide.” 

...-Certainly the Free Presbyterians of 
Scotland need some instruction on one or two 
moral questions. A mission church was to hold 
a fair in Glasgow, and in the presbytery a 
motion was offered recommending that those 
in charge should allow no raffling. This stirred 
up the gamblers’ friends. Mr. Fletcher moved 
the previous question, stating that the talk 
about raffles and gambling was downright 
squeamishness. Mr. D. Ogilvie said it was 
merely a mode of distributing the goods. It 
was the only thing he did at bazaars and was 
no more gambling than was children playing 
at pitch and toss. The motion waslost bya 
vote of 19 to 8. 


-+++The Qhristian Mirror speaks with gress 
good sense of the impropriety of comparing 
the percentage of cost of running different 
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benevolent societies without considering thelr 
different work and necessities. But we regret 
that, in repeating a former complaint, that the 
“three secretaries” of the American Home 
Missionary Society received $5,000 salary each, 
it forgot to say that, with the reduction of cost 
of living, these salaries were reduced some 
years ago and that the last ‘“ Annual Report” 
puts the remuneration of the two secretaries 
and treasurer at $10,625, which is net extrava- 
gant. 

-.--The disgraceful contin that has been 
going on in the legislature of this state over 
the official patronage to be bestowed, which at 
the longest couldlast but a few months, shows 
the demoralization alike of hungry office- 
seekers and political parties. The regular 
Democrats, the Tammany Democrats, and the 
Republicans bavé all acted as if the main busi- 
ness for which they were elected was to dis- 
tribute the few petty offices connected with the 
session of the legislature. 

...-The Congressional Committee to audit 
the expenses of President Garfield’s illness 
propose $15,000 to Drs. Agnew and Hamilton 
each, $25,000 to Dr. Bliss, $10,000 to Drs. Rey- 
burn and Boynton each, $5,000 to Mrs. Dr. 





Edson, nurse, and $5,000 to Mr, Jennings, of 
Boston, for cooling apparatus. This would be 
a liberal compensation to these parties, 


especially considering the lucrative character 
ofthe advertisement they got from their con- 
nection with the case. 


.---The Civil Service Bill of Senator Dawes 
makes no provision fora Civil Service Com- 
mission to supervise the work, while that of 
Senator Pendleton creates such a commission 


and carefully defines its powers and duties. 
We have no doubt that the Pendleton Bill 
would be the more efficient, as welt as econom- 
ical, for the attainment of the end, and urge all 
Civil Service reformers, whether in Congress 
or out of it, to give it their influence and sup- 
port. 


e++eLhe Grand Jury at Washington has in- 
dicted the Star-Route contractors known as 
the ‘‘Dosery Combination,” including ex- 
Senator Dorsey, John R. Dorsey, bis brother, 
and Thomas J. Brady, formerly Second Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General. Colonel Bliss says 
that he intends to bring these parties to trial 
next April. The country is patiently waiting 
for the punishment of the Star Route villains, 
whoever they may be. 


.-The Senate, after spending not a little 
time in debating the resolution of Senator 
Ingalls declaring that the Pension Arrearages 
Law ought not to be repealed, bas voted to lay 
it onthe table. There are not many senators 
who would now vote for the law as an original 
measure, with their present light as to its 
practical working; yet most of the senators 
seein to lack the courage to vote for its repeal 
or modification. 

.. The Popular Science Monthly would not 
publish au article, we suppose, based on total 
ignorance of the simplest principles of phys- 
ics; and we assure it that it should consult 
somebody who knows the Hebrew alphabet 
before it publishes such a letter as thet of 
Charles 8. Bryant on the numerals which ex- 
press the age of the patriarchs. Biblical crit- 
icism is not The Popular Science Monthly’s “ best 
hold.” 


----One of the most remarkable stories of 
the difficulties of Bible translation is mentioned 
by Mr. A. Burnell,iu The Academy. In one 
of the Dutch Islands about Java sheep were 
unknown until the Dutch !vtroduced them, 
although the people already bad goats. Sheep, 
therefore, came to be called Dutch goats. 
A missionary translated ‘“‘ Lamb of God” by 
**Son of the Dutch Goat of Goa.” 


. Give the world’s post-offices time enough, 
and they will senda letter to its destination. 
Here is ove just received by us, whose first 
postmark is ‘* New York, Sept. 5th, 1878,” and 
which, after following a traveler from place to 
place, through Europe, has returned with six- 
teen places stamped upon it, the last bearing 
date of ‘‘ Washington, Feb. 17th, 1852.” 


--..Tbhe Knoxville (Tenn.) Chronicle (Rep.) 
says in regard to the debt of Tennessee that 
“there is but a single question involved In its 
payment—that is, a question of will.” Ifthe 
majority of the people are honest, this ques- 
tion will present no difficulty; but if they pro- 
pose to cheat the creditors, then the ‘‘ question 
of will” is a very grave one. 


--President Arthur is said to be strongly 
inclined to adopt the revised opinion of General 
Grant ia regard to the case of General Fitz 
Jobn Porter. If by mistake wrong has been 
done, as General Grant now fully believes, then 
that wrong should be corrected. If a wrong, 
it bas been a very grievous one to General 
Porter. 

.Since Nonconformists were admitted to 
compete at the English universities, twenty- 
two years ago, the distinction of Senior 


Wrangler has fallen to Nonconformists fifteen 
‘times and to Churchmen seven times. The 














—— 


honor falls this year to the son of a Congrega- 
tional deacon in Bath. 


..--Mr. Bradlaugh is undoubtedly an obsti- 
nate, ill-behaved, self-glorious, and exceeding- 
ly uncomfortable man to deal with; and yet 
the English House of Commons has taken just 
the course to give him the conspicuity that he 
covets and make him a martyr on the altar of 
a sound principle. 

..--President White says that he will put an 
end to hazing at Corvell University, even if he 
has to expel every class. This is good talk, 
and if college faculties would both talk and do 
the thing the system of hazing among students 
would come to an end. 


.... The Life-Saving Service since 1871 shows 
a record of 11,864 lives saved out of 12,259 put 
in perilof the sea. Congress, surely, should 
not grudge an adequate appropriation to pay 
the expense of this philanthropic service. 








..The resolutions of the Mormon Legisla- 
ture of Utah deprecating any action by Con- 
gress on the subject of polygamy are simply a 
device to gain time and postpone an issue that 
has already been postponed too long. 

.. Some of the college boys of Princeton, 
Lafayette, Cornell, Syracuse, and other insti- 
tutions are raising the question whether a 


common jail is not the best place to educate 
them. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SuspscripTions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing Tux INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same it the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
country which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tue INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 





Publisher’ & Department. 


SooTHING AND Huatame, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











Rev. CHARLES A. ROUNDY, City Missionary of 
Boston, Mass., writes as follows: 

Gents :—The package ot ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM you 
sent me touse among the afflicted poor in my city 
missionary work has proved very acceptable and use- 
ful. It has been used in several families and with re- 
markable effect in every castomes, 

One woman tored from what her phy- 
sicilan pronounced Seasemesen, after several months’ 
sickn co’ in in the lungs, and 
prostration, so tha she able now to do housework 
and assist in the support of her omnes and, with care 
and continued use of the Balsam, expects entire 
restoration. 

Another person, a young woman, to whom I gave 


one bottle, received great benefit, so that her 
cough, which was of months’ standing, is getting bet- 
ter; and she has purchased the second bottle and has 
bats 4 indication ro as pooty cure. 

young man who was raising wipes and quite weak 
ox’ sick has, by the use of two bo’ en much 


8, 
improved and is now able todoa Inttle at his work. 
A young man to whom I recommended a trial of it, 

Bad a bad cough and much n in his lungs 

pd. mente ast,and unable to get rest or glee , bas 

taking it and i now ames the 

bottle. with eat benefit, to me, ona recen 

visit, he would not do without it. He ‘e ‘hoping (and 

reasonably, it seems to me) to be able to resume his 

work again. Md mg tos and ta Mtoe yo 

CHARLES A. ROUNDY, 


On visiting New York City, save baggage express- 
age and carri hire, and stop at Grand Gnion Ho- 
tel, opposite rand Central De ant 
seems, — Oy ——- dollars, reduced to ‘fi and 

ward European plan. Restaurant su 
? fed wit the Test. Stages and elevated railroads 
all depots. Famiiies can live here on better terms 
than elsewhere. 


FRESH GOODS. 
Essrs Kocu & Son, corner Sixth Avenue and Twen. 
tioth Street, have now on exhibition their Spring 
stock of new dregs fabrics, also their new Spring ~~ 








eee 
new and exquisite styles enbenaes in all attrac 


m the country for any of these 
8 will have the best personal attention of this 
reliable firm. 


rar eat CLOTHING 





business integritv. and one which would not adopt any 
dishonorable plan to increase, insuch an a oueres ay. 
their already extensive trade. Our readers sill ° 
well to make an early examination of this stock. 
EES 


TAE INDEPENDENT. 


aetna 











WHo will contribute to the support of the family 
of the engineer who lost his life in the late explosion 
at Jewell’s Mills, in Brooklyn? If a small outlay had 
been made in purchasing the Edson Recording and 
Alarm Gauge, the explosion would have been pre- 
vented and the investigation and the expense at- 
tending the same, whether satisfactory to the public 
or not, would also have been prevented. 








17s [Lis Is NEAR aT HAND.—Malaria’s 
a laauences operate insidiously, and, {if not 
> fortified, our systems are lable to’ ite at 
Holman’s Liver and Stomach Pad ts : 
poe reventive of Malaria and all diseases whic! 
for at 00d poison. Itis a never-failing cur 
all at stomach liver. and spleen troubles, chroni 
a the majority of disorders which dis 
j= the ~~ tl econom o remedy ever known to 
received such an — fie papules endorse- 
ment. Sold by first-class drug ce 744 Broad- 
way, New York. 





THE most extensive air 
United States is located in a yt Y., and that 
the 4 ase produc t class wo can per- 
son stify. A very libere! proposition is made by 
the paepeienet Mr. - Qu a yoy who offers to 
gre away six of his celebrated 4 Oo parties send- 
ing for catalogues previous 2 rh “sth, For par 
ticulars, see last page.— and Farm. 


manufactory in the 





Messrs. 8, M. PETTENGILL & Co. s Adversiing Agents. 
who were somewhat unceremon lously tur turned ~~ od 
their offices in the old World building by the fire, J 

uy Sist, have established themselves pe aa ot 
0. 263 Broadway. Weare pleased to say that we 
pnd Fn them reliable, prompt, and efficient and 
attended their hands will be satisfactorily 
attendec 





COMPLICATIONS. 


Ir the thousands that now have their rest and com- 
fort destroyed by complications of liver and_kidney 
fomplaints would give Nature’s remedy, Kidney- 
pa a" =. they would be speedily cured. It acts 

th organs at the same time, and, therefore, com- 
pletely ‘ails t the bill for a perfect remedy. If you have 
alame back and disordered kidneys, ee it at once. 
Don't neglect them.— Mirror and Farme 


A CENTURY PLANT 
is supposed to bloom but once ina hundred years; 
but the woman who uses “ Champlin’s Liquid Pearl” 
will ever retain her bloom and, what is most beau- 


tiful in woman, a fair complexion and pearly skin. 
It is natural in its application and positively does 
not injure the skin. 








Usz Brumme!l’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H.B.on each drop. Depot, 410 Grand 
Street, N. Y. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





I a™ open to engagement as organist in New York 
or Brooklyn. Seieey 6 $1,000, or more, according to re- 
— 

hewiey G. HANCHETT. 
nabe’s, 112 Fifth Ave., N 


THE ORGUINETTE. 


¥. ¥. 








Automatic Musical Cabinets, Pipe Or- 
gans, Reed Organs, and Pianos. 


PRICES $8 TO $30. LARGE INSTRUMENTS 660 TO 
$2,500 


The most wonderful music- stentie instruments 
in the world. Play everything. Any one can play 
them. No musical knowledge required. Call and 
see them or send for Circular to the 


MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO., 


831 BROADWAY, between 12th and 13th 
Streets, New York. 





GREAT SALE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF 


REMOVAL, 


WE ARE SELLING OUR LARGE STOCK OF MEN'S 
AND BOYS’ 


CLOTHING 


AT PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FROM 
OUR FORMER LOW FIGURES. 
MANY STYLES AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUC 
TION. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


Corner Eighth Avenue and 23d St., 


GRAND OPZRA HOUSE. 





ESTABLISHED 1855, 


aes & Cole, 


MERCANTILE STATIONERS, 
ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUPF’R8, 
STEAM-POWEK PRINTERS, 


We supply Business “Firms, Corperations, 
etc. with every varicty of work in above 
lines. Complete outfits of first-class Station- 
ery for new offices immediately delivered. 


1Williom Street, 


NEW YORK, 





BUTLER’S ROUND-CORNERED SAFES 
(made by the Diebold Safe and Lock Co., Canton, Ohio) 
IN THE HAVERHILL FIRE. 
TELEGRAPHIC DISPATCH. 

“ Boston, Feb. 20th, 1882. 

“Our safes have fully sustained their record in the 
great fire at Haverhill, Mass. Have so far recovered 
ten from the ruins, Contents of all in perfect condl- 
tion. Nota paper scorched.” 

SECOND DISPATCH. 

“Twenty-two of our safes passed through this Ore 
all right. CRAIG & TUCKER, Agents.” 

‘To WILLIAM H. BuTLEE, 

No. 291 Broadway, New York. 
















—_ Art Tiles, 
from Minton’s, Maw’ s & Boot 8 


Suitable for Churches, Public 

: a. a. Halle Vestibules, ete., 
B etc. Hacings, Hearths, 
Plower- Beene Furniture, and Ex- 
ternal Decorations. 4 
pecta! esigns an _aotm t 

supplied without charg: — 

EDWARD BOOTE, 
No. 11 Fast Nineteenth St., 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 





ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS, 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Corner of Seventh Ave. and Twenty-ninth St., 
NEW YORK. 





IN OUR NEW PATTERNS for the coming season will be found a reproduction of the most 
choice and expensive fabrics of European design and manufacture, among which appear quaint old 
Dutch and Venetian leathers, antique metals and velvets, and the woven tapestries so much used in 
former times. We offer a decided novelty in the genuine velvets, ‘which can be hung like wall-paper 
and which in softness of tone and delicacy of shading, richly decorated as they are with antique designs 


stamped and raised upon their surface, cannot be excelled, 


Our unusual facilities for producing these richer fabrics have also been turned to good account in 





, 


the cheaper varieties of paper-hangings made by us, which represent to an astonishing degree the 
same beauty of design and coloring, thus placing truly artistic effects within reach of the lowest prices, 
The preparation of suitable designs for Ceiling Decoration has been made a matter of special com- 
sideration. To insure harmony of detail, we will, if desired, attend to the entire work of Interiey 
Decoration, for which we employ the dest talent and te which we give our personal supervision, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO, 


Unprecedented Bargains in 


INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS 


AT RETAIL, 


We invite the attention of our cus- 
tomers and the public to this exposi 
tion, which is the most extensive and 
importaut purchase (from the recent 
London Auction Sale) ever made for 
this market and presents the finest col- 
lection of new and desirable shawls at 
fully one-half of former pric.s, afford 
ing upportunities hicherto inknown. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0, 


SPRING FABRICS. 








Have now open a select assortment of 
Novelties in Woolen Dress Goorls and 
Suitings suitable for early Spring wear. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 
NEW YORK, 











Financial, 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON INLAND 
RAILROAD. 


Mucu interest is now manifested in the 
proposed ‘‘New York and Boston Inland 
Railroad.” Its friends and managers are 
snid to have ample means, and intend to 
carry through the great project at the ear- 
liest date possible. A direct road from Bos- 
ton to Hartford, and from thence to New 
York—as near an air-line as possible, con- 
necting the three cities named—would be 
sure, it is believed, to command an immense 
and steadily increasing traffic. Eventually 
there will be such a direct public thorough- 
fare between all the leading cities of the 
country, and those who now secure such 
franchises will be fortunate and can hardly 
fail to reap a great harvest, provided invest- 
mentsin this direction are made judiciously, 
economically, and with au eye to the best 
good of all parties interested. 

The Times, of this city, printed on Satur- 
day last the following teiegram from Bos- 
ton in regard to this pew movement: 


**A location was to-day granted the pro- 
posed New York and Bostou {nland Rail- 
road by the town of Sherburne, and now 
the location has been secured from the 
limits of the town of Brookline to Douglass, 
the boundary line between Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. A location in the town 
of Brookline is yet to be got. At the hear- 
ing to-day the counsel for the road stated 
that the organization in New York had been 
perfected and the charter obtained; that the 
organization in Connecticut had also been 
perfected and the charter there obtained; 
and that there only remained for the pro- 
jectors to go through the preliminary steps 
required by the law of this state before 
obtaining a charter here. One of these re- 
quirements is that a notice should be given 
the selectmen of each town through which 
the road will pass and the plans and engi- 
neer’s report be submitted to them for their 
approval. ‘The corporation in New York 
has the same nameasthat in Massachusetts. 
All the requirements of the law of that state 
have been complied with and the company 
is ready to commence the building of the 
road. 

‘The charter gives it the right to begin 
at the Stute line of Connecticut, in the 
town of Rye, and proceed ia any general 
direction clear to the City Hall in the City 
of New York, should it be thought required 
and advisable. Surveys have becn madc 
from the state line of New York through 
the entire length of Connecticut to the 
Massachusetts line. in Douglass, a distance 





———— 


of 124 miles. The name of the corpora- 
tion in Connectiout is also the New York 
and Boston Inland Railroad Company. All 
the requirements of the statutes of that 
state have been conformed to and a certifi- 
cate hds been received from the secretary 
of state, and the company is a full, abso- 
lute corporation in that state, for the pur- 
pose of building a railroad. The petition 
of Marshall Jewell and others fora rail- 
road starting somewhere and landing in 
New Haven, and starting from New 
Haven and landing somewhere, for which 
they are asking a special charter in that 
state, the counsel declared has nothing 
whatever to do with this enterprise nor 
have the men connected with it. 

“‘The run on to New York is to be on 
the Harlem Road, with which connection 
will be made at Mount Vernon. 

‘While the special through express is to 
make the run between the two cities in 
four hours (47 miles an hour), the second- 
class express trains will be run, stopping at 
large places, and local trains, to accommo- 
date the local traffic.” 

In connection with the new and wise 
movement above referred to, it may be 
proper to say to those capitalists who are 
vow interested in building an air-line rail- 
road from New York to Chicago that 
the financial prosperity of the whole nation 
willbe greatly promoted by pushing this 
great enterprise to completion as rapidly as 
possible. There is no good reason for hesi- 
tution or delay in this important matter, be- 
cause there are one, two, or three other 
rams-horn railroads already in existence 
which eventually reach these great cen- 
ters of business. New York and Chicago 
should be connected by an air-line railroad, 
built in the very best and most economical 
manner. It would command a paying 
business from the very start, and, with good, 
conservative men in its early management 
and direction, all the money {it would 
actually cost could be had on short notice. 
But let all parties understand at the outset 
that watered stock and bonds and printing- 
press consols will not attract a single dollar 
from any quarter whatever, except from 
gamblers. Let us have at least one great 
enterprise inaugurated,carried forward, and 
completed on sound business principles. 
Just now such a model corporation, on ac- 
count of its novelty, would attract the 
attention of capitalists from every quarter 
of the globe. 

EE 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


In the early dealings of the past week in 
movey matters the usual ease character- 
ized the market; but later in the week, 
owing to the heavy decline in the stock 
market, borrowers were required to pay as 
high as 4 of one per cent. per diem in ad- 
dition to legal interest. The stringency 
continued until near the close, when the sup- 
ply of loanable funds became so plentiful 
that the rate fell to 3 per cent., which gave 
rise to a suspicion of some manipulation on 
the part of the large stock operators for the 
purpose of aiding their raid on stocks, and 
that, their object having been served, they 
were endeavoring to place their cash hold- 
ings. Government bond dealers secured 
their requirements at 2 and 8} per cent. 
Time loans were quoted at 5 and 6 per cent. 
on stocks and 8 and 8} per cent. on Govern- 
ment bonds, with good inquiry at the close. 
Prime mercantile paper sold at 5} and 6 per- 
cept. according to the date of maturity. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds wasirregular and fluctuating, in 
sympathy with the variations experienced 
in stocks, though some of the more desira- 
ble bonds advanced in price, in face of the 
opposing influences. Extended 5s and 4s, 
registered, advanced each } per cent; ex- 
tended 6s declined 4 per cent; 4s, coupon, 
declined 4 per cent. 

The closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Ask'd. Bid. Ask’d. 
6s continued....100% 101 lourrency 6s,'°05.125 — 
bs ae 102. ‘Currency 6s, ‘06.126 
4'4s, 1801, reg...1133¢ 11354'Currency 6s,'97.127 
4%s, 1891, cou...J144 1145¢ Currency 4s, '98.123 
4s, 1007, reg. .... 118 118% Currency 6s, ‘99.129 
4s, 1907, cou..... 117% 118% 

There is now remaining less than $3,000,- 
000 bonds to be redeemed under the one 
hundred and fifth and one hundred and 
sixth calls. 

Secretary Folger has not decided to anti- 
cipate the interest on the bonds included in 
the one hundred and seventh call, as re- 
ported. He is fully acquainted, however, 
with the feverish condition of the financial 
market and is kept fully advised of all seri- 
ous changes. 

GOLD AND SitLyER.—The importations of 
gold and silver at ‘the port of New York for 


bill 





the past week was $75,872, which, added to 
the amounts previously reported, make a 
total since the first of January of $585,- 
633. The amount of the exports have ex- 
ceeded any week for some years, being 
$1,709,563, and the total exports since the 
firstof January have been greater than for 
the same period in the past six years, being 
$8,792,740. 

The House Committee on Cbinage, 
Weights, and Measures gave a hearing to 
Prof. Herbert G. Torrey, of the New York 
Assay Office, who urged the necessity for 
the erection of a new building for the Assay 
Office. He stated that the old building is 
wholly inadequate for the business and is, 
moreover, unsafe. He estimated that a 
new building, such as the business of the 
office requires, would cost about $300,000. 
Prof. Torrey gave an interesting exbibit 
of the work of the office, which during 
the past year has received $99,000,000 of 
gold and $5,000,000 of silver bullion. This 
has been melted into bars,marked with their 
fineness and value, and shipped to Philadel- 
phia, to be exchanged for the coin needed 
for the business transactions of New York 
City. While advocatinganew Assay Office, 
Prof. Torrey was opposed to removing the 
Mint from Philadelphia to Governor’s 
Island. Among his objections was the prob- 
ability that it would throw out of employ- 
ment a great mapy persons,and the addition- 
al risk towhich the bullion would be ex- 
posed in New York, while awaiting transport- 
ation across the ferry to Governor’s Island. 
Representative Hutchins presented some 
figures relative to the cost of transportation 
of bullion from New York to Philadelphia 
and replied to some of the objections which 
had been raised by Professor Torrey against 
removing the Mint from Philadelphia to 
New York. Referring to the reports of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Hutchins stated that the amount of bullien 
transported from New York to Philadel- 
phia from October 10th, 1854, to December 
Bist, 1879, aggregated $194,476,520 of gold 
and $24,576,919 of silver, at a cost of $1.10 
per $1,000 of gold and $1.50 per $1,000 of 
silver. He was of the opinion that, if the 
Philadelphia Mint should be retained, the 
Assay Office should be removed from New 
York to Philadelphia; that the two should 
be located in the same city, as a matter of 
convenience and economy to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Buroberd, Director of ihe Mint, who 
was present, suggested that a new mint 
could be established at New York, without 
the necessity of dispensing with the Phila- 
delphia Mint; that there would still be 
work for the Jatter in the coining of minor 
silver coins. He stated further that he had 
taken steps to stop the favoritism which 
has been shown to New York, in the ship- 
ment of bullion to that city from the West, 
and that in future he should secure its ship- 
ment direct to Philadelphia, 

An extensive business has recently been 
carried on by jewelers throughout the 
country in ‘‘ mending” mutilated coins by 
filling up the holes with gold or silver. 
The Director of the Mint has decided that 
as soon asa coin is mutilated it ceases to 
be a coin and is simply bullion and no 
patching can make it good. 

ForEIGN ExcHaNnGe.—The foreign ex- 
change market was strong on the decline 
in the Bank of England rate. There was 
a fair demand and alimited supply of bills. 
The posted rate for 60-day bills was marked 
to lic., to $4604, and for demand ic., 
to $4.90}. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions ranging from $c. to lic. from these 
figures. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks, as issued by the 
Clearing-house for the past week, presents 
another very unfavorable exhibit. It shows 
aloss of specie of $3,725,200 and in legal 
tenders of $804,300, a decrease in deposits 
of $8,096,800, a contraction in loans of 
$3,624,400, and an increase in circulation 
of $91,700. The movement for the week 
results in a loss in reserve of $2,505,300, 
and the banks now hold $1,433,075 less 
than the legal requirements. 

The national banking system is rapidly 
extending in the South. There are twenty- 
five national banks in Tennessee. 

Persons who subscribe for or purchase 
bank stock virtually assume an obligation 





to pay twice the par value of each share, 





should such ‘an assessment be called to 
make up a deficiency. 

It is reported that another company, 
similar to the Union Generale, which has 
lately collapsed, has been formed, for the 
purpose of buying shares at the ruling 
market rates and bolding them for a rise. 
The experience of the past few weeks does 
not appear to have very much effect upon 
the impetuosity of French speculators. 

The Mexican National Bank is ready for 
business. Large sums of money are being 
transferred to its vaults, and it has been 
opened to the general public. The Govern- 
ment has made a deposit toward paying 
installments of the American debt. 

Savines Banxs.—The following are ab 
stracts of the condition of the savings banks 
of New York City on January 1st, 1882, as 
indicated in reports filed with Banking 
Superintendent Hepburn: 

Eleventh Ward Bank—Resources, $124,- 
208.92; surplus, $2,495.44; due depositors, 
$121,713.48. 

Irving Savings Institution—Resources, 
$5,231,253.22; due depositors, $4,626,051.45; 
surplus, $605,201.77. 

Emigrant Industrial—Resources, $26,676,- 
634.42; due depositors, $22,992,583.12; sur- 
plus, $3,684,051.30. 

Bowery—Resources, $46,419,181.64; due 
depositors, $39,053,811.72; surplus, $7,365,- 
869.97. 

West Side—Resources, $305,235.83; due 





depositors, $293,450.06; surplus, $11,- 
785.27. 

Manhattan— Resources, $5,426,486.65 ; 
due depositors, $4,933,568.62; surplus, 
$492,918.03. 

Dry Dock—Resources, $10,101,887.62; 
due depositors, $9,303,099.42; surplus, 
$798,788.20. 


Morrisania—Resources, $107,310.67; due 
depositors, $95,521.58; surplus, $9,789.09. 

Harlem—Resources, $1,375,903.50; due 
depositors, $1,268,463.36; surplus, $107,- 
440.14. 


Bank for Savings—Resources, $40,469,- 
204.08; due depositors, $34,767,249.66; sur- 
plus, $5,701,954. 42. ; 

Equitable Savings Institution—Resour- 
ces, $171.71; due depositors, $171.71. 

Greenwich— Resources, $20,187,008.23; 
due depositors, $17,635,686.38; surplus, 
$2,549, 740.90. 

Broadway Savings Institution — Re- 
sources, $3,510,018.27; due depositors, 
$3,240,903; surplus, $269,115.27. 

Excelsior—Resources, $257,798.11; due 
depositors, $248,349.90; surplus, $9,448.21. 

East Side—Resources, $20,669.39; due 
depositors, $19,506.54; surplus, $1,162.80. 

orth River—Resources, $1,509,788.29; 
due depositors, $1,369,734.42; surplus, 
$140,053.87. 

Franklin—Resources, $1,927,024.17; due 
depositors, $1,709,486.09; surplus, §$217,- 
538.08. 

Metropolitan—Resources, $4,034,992.97; 


due depositors, $3,762,028.62; surplus, 
$273,064.35. 
East River Savings Institution—Re- 


sources, $9,847,884.50: due depositors, $8,- 
669,791.42; surplus, $1,178,093.27. 

Institution for the Savings of Merchants’ 
Clerks—Resources, $5,681,954.06; due de- 
positors, $5,073,301.03; surplus, $608,653.03, 
less a liability of $540.79. 

Citizens—Resources, $8,371,741.99: due 
— $7,738,626.24; surplus, $633,- 
105.75. 

German—Resources, $11,809,927.88; due 
depositors, $10,756,798.24; surplus, $1,053,- 
129.64 ‘ 


New York Bank—Resources, $5,602,- 
297.38; due depositors, $4,567,163.71; sur- 
plus,"$1,035, 133.57. 

Union Dime—Resources, $4,207,312.28; 
due depositors, $3,845,027.69; surplus, 
$362,284.59. 

Seamen’s—Resources, $30,042, 701.28: due 
depositors, $25,055,854.80; surplus, $4,- 
986,846.45. 

Stock MARKET.—Excitement had full 
sway upon the Stock Exchange throughout 
the past week, caused by a determined 
raid upon the market by the opponents of 
the Gould interest, which was seized upon 
by the chronic “‘ bears” as an opportunity to 
slaughter prices, which proved an entire 
success, inasmuch that the whole list drifted 
into a condition of demorualization and de- 
cline, as block after block was thrown on 
the market, to escape further loss or in 
obedience to the demand for adiiticnal 
margins. On Tuesday avd Thursday specu- 
lators seemed to lose their heads and threw 
their holdings overbourd without any re- 
gard to price. The most notable feature of 
the raid is that, notwithstanding the heavy 
losses there must have been among the 
“bulls,” no failures have been reported, 
At the close the market displayed a change 
for the better and the whole list became 
buoyant, under the leadership of Lake 
Shore. 


FrvancraL Items. —Messrs. Fisk & 


Hatch, the eminent bankers of this city, 
have issued a very handsome pamphlet of 
nearly 300 pages, containing memoranda 
concerping government bonds — United 
States and foreign—for the special informe- 
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tion of investors, with directions for buy 
ing and scliing securities in the New York 
market, containing also in acompact form 
important statistics in regard to the rapid 
growtb and progress of the United States, 
a compendium of the tenth census, with 
gold and silver statistics, etc., etc. This 
reliable and valuable y ub! ication should be 
in the hands of every b:: ker and capitalist, 
o0 mutter where he ‘ives. 

Attention is called to the card of J. M. 
Moore & Co., of 78 Broadway, who make a 
specialty of mining investments, 





Bonds. 


” The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 
Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amonat, at market rates, with n0 
charge for commission. 





| Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 percent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
\ No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000. 
Stocks.’ 


We do a general commission business 
in S:ocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stuck Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Hanks, Sankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥, 





BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Great 8 it 
Ireland wand Fra ene: 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS,” 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY. 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 
SE kdktneccacenccccecedns 1857. 
REAL EST ATE 5 BOUGHT AND SOLD ON 


COMMISSION 


PROPERTY RENTED 224 c2re0 for. 
tances made promptly. 
TAXES os Assessments looked after and 


= — it M t 
LOANS carefully ag & term of sears 








A separate co’ of assistants in each department 
and our personal supervision given to all. 

We offer our best services to the owners of propert 
pay by foreclosure or otherwise in Chibage « ‘and 


P. References given in the principal Eastern cities, if 


J. M. MOORE & CO., 


MINING INVESTMENTS, 
Room 44, No. 78 Broadway, New York. 


Dealers in dividend-paying min'vg stocks and pro- 
moters of standard dividend properties. 


MINING STOCKS 


and miscellaneous securities Lought 61d #011 on com- 
mission. 





OFFICE. 

MOULTON MINING COMPANY, 

Butte City, Mon. 
MOUNTAIN CONSOLIDATED MINING CO., 

Butte City, Mon. 
RETORT MINING AND MILLING COMPANY, 
MINNIE MOORE MINE, yeuateonningnn 

Wood River 1d. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
s 





oO 
will do well to write x os oot cn the old Banking 


HOW ES ra “COMPANY, 


11 WALL ore Swes & PEW. FO date 


Tale hous. (Form erl nw 4, 
+ ——— wih very lame —ae n experience ieee 
rest allowed at4 per abie 
on per cent., pay 





(OLLins, PouvEn S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yort 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining to a gencral bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins, Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 

Corporate and Private Investors. 


RAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
ee ope having lines under construction and 
thelr purchased or negotia: 


FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS cnducted for Staten, 
Counties, Towns, and Cities, ané or Railroad Com 
panies and other ‘Corporations. 


WILL CONDUCT THE FINAKGiIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies. aa ¢ Other Corpora- 
gee whose property isin the hanas of Receivers or 

‘ustees. 


WILL BUY a SELL INVESTMEN2? ECURITIES 
on Commissio 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BCHDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C, NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


FIRE-PROOF STORAGE 


FOR SILVERWARE. JEWELRY, VALUABLE PA 
PERS AND BOOKS, BRONZES, PAINTINGS, 
CLOTHING, Etc. 


Burglar and Fire-Proof Vaults Below 
the Street Level. 


SAFES FOR SECURITIES. 
The Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 


EQUITABLE S8UILDINC, 
120 BROADWAY, NW. Y. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
FOR SALE AT 104 1-2. 


Secured by the entire Capital and Reserve Fund of 
the Company. Dividends remitted half yearly in 
American Currency. Full particulars on application. 
The Financial Association of Ontario, 

LONDON, CANADA. 


et = D. —~ re | EDWARD LE RUEY, 
siden Managing Director. 




















HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


and other valuables will find es 1 advantages for 
the convenient safekeeping of the same, hy emnsees only 
to their persona) access and control, at th 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


National Park Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE ST. PAU1’S CHURCH, 


PER CENT. SECURITIES! 
First Mortgages, 8 or 5 years, on lands along the 
Northern Pacific, in the Wheat Belt of North Da- 
kota, producing from R.' to 4 Ss acre each 


year, and no loan exc coding O° yee acre. 
Interest and principal paid in New York xchange 
free to lender. 
Send for full particulars and references to 
E. P. WELLS, 
Pres. James River Nat’! Bank, 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


D BROKERS, 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, 


Broadway and Wall § 








ed on Deposits oukibeut 


. CALDWELL, late West & Caldwell. 
SILAS c. HAY, Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
L. C. WASHBURN, late Whittingham & Washburn 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO., 


LOAN BROKERS, 
N tiate Mo nee a Idi : SEVEN AND EIGHT 
ego le os 
PER CENT. NET to the investor. 

No better investment {s offered than our Three and 
Five-Year Bond and M rrespondence 
solicited. Writeforc! . blanks, and references. 


MONEY TO LOAN. 


being hm nag at fair rates Endowment Life Insu 
ance licies, not 2" ~ S to children in event of 
death of insured, on policies having a cash 
surrender value. “Give name of company, number, 
amount, and when due. 

HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 


Hartford, Cenn, 











Weekly Market Heview. 


(For the week ending, Friday, February 24th, 1882.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 























COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 84@113 
Santos, Choice to Best .........cccccee 10 @llg 
DAC uNeh odhens deeb rniecpeniseys rheebes 13 (@22 
 Gchietccabeaeshedd tacekens «-27 @29 
Ei c.ncncnswsnee ccececes cx eoee 9 13 
IO. 6beKeerenxaenewebosentewas - 9@148 
TEA. 
PT cdi ctupenas seaeweneaanwaneae -. 20 @40 
 cicindackesscevesnceses 15 @70 
Mish ac obi gcGe> wd. seengecnseeecneed L5 (@37 
CE cathosesiGans «seedenes ---27 @80 
Oolong...... peetsnesbeséeseces svbenet 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime...... «2... e cere 74@ 8 
er errr 9@ 
ere errr 93@ OB 
POWGOG, 64000006008 coveces 94(@ OY 
errr r eos —@ 94 
WHitr.—Standard A..........eccecees 83 3h 
Od ere ee ne 8 
YELLOW.—Coffee C......... ceeseeeee 74@ 7% 
Bs ccrcccenttanecosesn 64@ 7 
MOLASSES 
I icwnnnnectcccvessvicovessssassean 26 (280 
i cnwccskcacs «ienaweeqeie a 43 (@88 
we, eer .88 @39 
| RS Sere 8¥ @60 
TE 405. cccsnenwsaieosseeieen 65 @78 
‘ FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver atl....85 50 @ $6 00 
Grand Bank Cod... ......cccce- ——@Q 4 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass......... 20 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 11 00 @ 12 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass........- 900 @ 9650 
eee 20 00 @ 21 Ov 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... —@ 86 
SEOGIITIOMOOR, 6c00ccccccesccce — @ 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s.....— — @ 2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix....... —-—«w 250 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s.— — @ 1 50 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..— — @ 1 40 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Erc 
Fioor: 
Sour Extras..... ecccccees 84 O00 @'S5 26 
| |, rere cccccccee 9B QD 8 
Superfine Spring...... eee BBD QD 405 
State Extra Brands...... 480 @ 495 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 400 @ 600 
Minnesota Clear.......... 520 @ 640 
Minnesota Straight........ 700 am 7 60 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 6W a 8 35 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 525 @ 5 40 
Ex. Amber, Ind, 0O.. Mich. 600 @ 6 35 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 610 @ 5 40 
White Wheat Ex.,9.,{nd. 600 @ 6 20 
Double Extras Ohio, ind. 650 @ 6 65 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 590 @ 6 25 
8t. Louis Double Extras... 630 @ 6 50 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 665 @ 7 i0 
Genessee Extra Brands... 620 @ 640 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 660 @ 8 50 
White Wheat, Michigan... 625 @ 650 
MOUTHERN FLOUR: 
Ma. B.ccoce - 320 @ 340 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 425 @ 630 
Richmond Family eaauenena 700 @ 7 60 
Kre FLoor: 
PR ci crseicuiwseonsane 450 @ 460 
Pennsylvania ...........+- 440@ 455 
Corn MEAL: 
Westet® .ccccccscccsccccee BO @ BOD 
Brandywine .........--- 37 G 875 
Prize Medal.........e00-% 365 @ — — 
GRAIN 
WHeEaT 
White ..... ciated ieibicnain gate $1 28 «@ $1 29 
“ No. ee - 129 @ 30 
Red Winter. iaepeequee susan 1 304@ 1 888 
Conn: 
Mixed,........+- Seeeseceves — 64 @ — 683 
, eer. ewes — 73 @ — 74 
White, No. 2.....06.00.0.00— 77 @ — 7B 
Oats: 
We 0000 coerce Orcecces — 30 @ — §2 
Chicago ......se+ o-— 49 @ — 51 
New York......+++ sevceeee — 52 @ — 56 
Ryeg. 
BEAOO. ccccccccccscese ose oo 9 @ — 97 
Pounsylvanmia......cccccses — 9 @ — 90 
Beans: 
Mediums......-cccccccess+s 5 60 @ 8 65 
Marrows......+ 440 @— — 
POR ccccocesncoces Snvevetes 386 @— — 
PEs: 
Green, 1881, @ bbl......... 155 @ 1 60 
Southern Slack Eye, @ 2- 
Ces BE cnc cectcccses 410@ 4165 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
PE, De rcceccee sevens $17 75 @$18 00 
Este Prime... ccecccccecss i9 00 G 20 00 
NS Bs « 06004.00006008 16 00 @ 17 00 
Family.....-.. peteeseions - 18 30 @ 18 7% 
BACON: 
SE GONE 2ce cccccccses 950 @ 9 6% 
Long Clear........ ° 900 @ ¥ 25 
eee - 9050 @ 9 62% 
Cot MEATS: 
Smoked Hams............ — 1ly@ — 1% 
Smoked Shoulders........ — §8@— & 
Smoked Strips............ — 13 @ — 133 
MILL FEED. 
Ri cceetisccesessentcosscs 219 00 @220 00 
ectevecdenseceenese «++» 19 00 @ 2 00 
DIR. cc ccccceccese scccesceess 20 OO @ 21 00 
100 lbs..... dineede baceksesense 21 00 @ 23 V0 
Sharps...... Scab Qreseevens --- 23 00 @ 2% 00 
Rye Feed.......... ercccceceee 2h OO @ 22 00 
Ge Beasdtcncccsccceccesssss UE @ 83 00 
Linseed Meal.......... eoeeees 28 00 @ 81 00 
Barley Meal.........--..s00056 2 é 27 00 


HAY AND STRAW. 





Shipping, Pee — 65 @ — 70 
Timotby, prime, ber 100 JTos.. -— 80 @ — 8 
Clover, mixed, see 710 @ — 
Oat Straw. e | Te ee ae @ — 4 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ ....— 75 @— 80 
Short Rye Straw, “ - .— 50 @ — 00 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to cnoice.........41 @47 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 38 (@48 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior............ 83 @87 
Weatern. Dairy, choice to faucy....... 83 @37 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 20 @35 
CHEESE, 
State, Factory, fine........ccccccsecces 123@18 
BORE 60 PI. ccc covcsecsececes eines 11 @119 
7” eae acne 94(@11 
Ohio factory, flat fine. peaede neswean «e-12 (@12% 
Flat, good to prime..... ee eee - 9 @i1 
Skimmed creamery........ 6b0006eeeed 5@T7 
Full-skimmed factorv...... -Aneecsneee 2@4 
EGGS. 


Long Island New Jersey, aud uear-by 26 @28 


State and Pennsvivamia............+6+ 253@26 
Weatern and Canadian.......... esses 21 @259 
LARD 
Western, per 1UU Ibs........ «$10 50 @$11 55 
CY. ccccvcvcccccccccecccccese 10 10 @ 10 45 
ROGROG oc cccccccectceesces cece 10 70 @ i1 85 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked............ — 15 @— 17 
Spriog Sbidesne, Philadelphia. .— .. @— 2 
BEG, Me vctnakasctcesecead — 12 @— 18 

‘¢ State and Western....... — 7T@Q— 8 
Duck.....csccccscccccsccvcees -— 18 @— 223 — 
VEGETABLES. 

Onions, per DbI..........200- - 17 @ 2 50 
Celery, Der dOZ........ccccccece 1 50 @ 2 50 
Sweet Potatoes per bbl......... 4 00 @ & 50 
Beets, L. 1., per 100 bunches.... 2 76 @ 8 00 
Cabbage, L. I.. per 100.......... 10 00 @18 00 
Turnips, White. per bbl......... 125 @ 150 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1 75 i@ 2 26 
Potatoes, new, . 1., perbbl..... —— @3% 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 27> @ 8 25 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRU!'T. 


Strawberries, Fla., per qrt....... 50 75‘ 
Grapes, State, Catawba, per case$5 00 (436 00! 
Apples, North Spy, per bbl.... 3 00 @ 4 00, 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl....-. 3 25 @ 3 50 
Apples, Greeniugs, fancy lots, 

OF Wihscccccccesenvencenses 75 @ 400 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl........ 3 25 @ 4 00 
Apples, Russet, State........... 275 @ 3 2 
Cranberries Jerseychoice, pererv’e 3 75 @ 4 00 

Cranberries, Jersey, prime per 

CNEEO. cc.020000- cceccccceeooes 8 25 @ 3 50 
Oranges, Fla., per §-bbl case.... 3 00 @ 5 00 
Oranges, Fla., per }-bbl case ord. 2 00 (@ 2 75 
Hickory Nuts, State, per bush. % @100 
Hickory Nuts, Western, per bush, 60@ 90 
re Vinginiahand-| pkd,per Ib 9% 


%@ 
OMESTIC DRIEDFRUI’ A 
Apples, co State 
Peaches, Peeled... ....... 2.200 
Peaches, Unpeeied peebeneeee 
ee Pere ere 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beer Sipes: 
City Dressed........ pessrovess -- 
Western Dressed............++ -- 
Live 8neer* 
inc hxceesreas ounces — 
Live Lamps: 
BAGO GIBicccccccssevceee 
Live CaLves 
Jersey prime....... evccee coe 
Buttermilk ...... saknewiddekas oa 
Hoes, Dressep: , 
Brate, DOP BOO TGs vsicvesdiesne 86 65 @$7 00 
it oo“ S 7 87 «812 
5 75 @ 6 78 





8 @— 
5@— 8 


81@— 
5A@— 7 


943@— 10 
4@— 5 


y, 
Lee State, Western. 100 Ibs.. 


ng 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Soluble Pacific Guano.......... 8 
Listers’ Stand. coe ary ie hate. .87 00 (@40 00 
‘“  Ammoniated Dis’d Bone.82 00 @35 00 
“ U.8. Phosphate......... 29 00 @30 50 
Ground Bone.......0 - 31 00 @383 50 
“ Crescent Bone........... 29 00 @81 00 
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“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer...... 
ee Wheat ” 
“6 Cee. -csbccs 
- AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
” Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
Specialties compounded to order: 
omestead re ay we 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load,.......sesse0e. 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone | es mecned 
phate, per 2,000 lb 
Seugh's Twenty ‘ive Dollar Phos 
pone? r 2, 


ro 
feal 
Baugh’s 


lbs 
Allen's Phosphate....... ocnenes 85 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 
Guano, Peruy’ D, rectified, as 70p. ¢. 


182 00 @ 


3 Sh seses 
8S s8 $8ss8s 


60 00 


seen wees 


2 


seee 81188 Sssss 8 


Guano, ata or Giuanape 
(2,240 Ibs.) 
Bone, ground fine, average...... = 
** dissolved, high grade. peeree 
German Potash ’Salts, ainit..... 9 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs,)...... 8 
a < of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
Be eetncnn20ekdcbesdadhee 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 
ASHES.—We quote 5 @5} een 
and 6 @6} for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ _ Materials. 


Types, “Strong 
Print 


nists. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


®® 36929 EO 
as~ of [SE BS 


SSES Susis SssEes 


56 











110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Street New York, 
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Conspicuous amongst the early 
Spring importations of Dress 
Fabrics are the new French Sat- 
eens, some of such exquisite de- 
signs and colorings that they 
closely resemble hand-paintings 
on silk. H. C. F. KOCH & SON 
are acknowledged to have the 
finest assortment in the City, and 
at prices, as usual, lower than 
those of any other house. 


Ladies in search of the latest 


novelties in Spanish, Toledo, 
Barcelona, Oriental, Moresque, 
Duchesse, Miricourt, Aurillac, 


Medicis, Point d’Alencon, Torchon, 
Guipure, Mechlin, beaded and 
silk embroidered LACES, as well 
as elegant embroideries, will find 
an assortment at H.C. F. KOCH 
§ SON'S well worth their atten- 
tion and at their well-known pop- 
ular prices. 


It is no secret that for thus early 
in the season there is no better 
place to see a small but very choice 
assortment of Spring Costumes 
than at 


H. C.F. Koch & Son, 


Sixth Avenue, 


102, 104, and 106 W. 20th Street. 











23 THE INDEPENDENT. 
Ee a ——— 
: FOREIGN GOODS. CHEOKS 
Commercial. The anticipated incvense in business in | Caledonia, So seeee 114 Parks Mills, No. eoay 
_—_ foreign goods bas failed to present itselfto | , 0 Mersnsee 
DRY Y GOODS. the extent it was expected during the week, pocnems.-< eel Prodigy -oe..--eeHl 
and importers complain of only a moderate P paresis 
Tue business of the dry goods market for | trade which is attributed to many causes, anon , 6 
the past week, while large and of @ very | gijis'were in steady demand, but selections American...-....... 6 6 | Merrimack, D.. oe ae 
satisfactory ainount, bas not shown that were individually light and collectively | Allen’s fancy.. JOEY... ccvcccees 64 
snap avd vim which generally accompunies | moderate. Rhadamesand other satin-faced | Arnold’s...... .. ‘ Oriental. a 
a confidence in values on the part of buyers | sii; fabrics met with considerable sales and | Cocheco.......... 64 Pacific ............. 6 
and sellers, Whether this is an indication | ang there was a slightly improved call for Dunnel]’s checks... 6)|Richmond’s........ 
of a break ia the heretofore steady condi- millinery silke. Dress goods were in irre- GONEN'S oc cccceces 54 Simpson’ ssolid bLlk.. 64 
tion of values is a matter that seems | gular demund, but there was a fair busi. | Gloucester.......... | I a = dee a 
to agitate the trade at the present time, | pegs in certain staple and fancy fabrics of | Hamiiton........... 64 Washingtun ....... — 
as the course of the dealings in & com-| British and Continental manufacture, at | Lancaster......... 54! Windsor, fancy..... 63 
mercial way bas not been of such &| steady prices. Housekeeping linens were STRIPES 
character as to infuse assurance into the | taken in small lots to a moderate amount, | American..... 91(@10 Lewiston AA.. —@il4 
mercantile mind, for it has been the experi- | and such was the case with tailoring linens | Amoskeag ....11 @114 Otis BB. ....... 99@10 
ence of the past that when high prices rule | end linen handkerchiefs. White goods “ « faney —@124 Thorndike A. 1g 
for the necessities of life it is invariably | have received a fair share of attention, and | Columbian.... —@ % --11 @114 
conducive to a poor trade in dry goods. | Hamburg embroideries, imitation laces, and | Hamilton ..... —@12% Uncasville A —-@? 
The volume of trade completed since the | neis were distributed in small lots. Fancy TICKINGS. 
first of the year has, however, been com- | pipbons were in better request and some | Amoskeag,ACA.. 15 Methuen, AA.... 
paratively satisfactory, though there has | jines of ostrich feathers were sold at fair * “4-4 21 ‘ ASA... 18 
been a disposition manifested to complain prices. P A... 164 pene. eecece Pan . 
on account of the changes that have taken The imports of dry goods at this port for ct } evece 14 Pemberton, eevee ae 
place in the character of the demand. | the past week and since January 1st com- “ ‘gee 134 *S.... 
Choice sty les and the best qualities continue pare 8 follows with the same period of the “ ee “ eae 
to have the preference with buyers, while past year: “ EE 14 Swift River....... 
the lower grades und coarser qualities are Forthe week: 1482 1881 Cordis, AAA.. Thorndike, Becace 10 
toacertin extent ignored. Operations in | Thrown on market... aa7eo6s “Leese |. ACE...82 18 | B..--. ? 
cotton goods were mostly governed by actue Since Jan. 1st: No. 1... .32 18 Willow Brk., No. 1 17 
ae ii vsiessssnuasoneen 25,959,215 19280.959 | Hamilton, BT.. 188, Fork...cce. cee. 2 16% 
al requirements and the demand for prints, | Entered at Dore -ov.-.c-seseeeee 25.621:006 0.772.078 oo = 1h) 30 135 
ginghams, and other Spring fabrics was Leeteten. A on 184! idle ie 
somewhat disappointing to manufacturers’ | WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. . pare  ennuae spane. 
agents, selections having beeo made with & | peoptant TO EVERY MERCHANT AND RVERY | Armory..........- 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8} 
degree of caution —e oe timidity. CONSU¥ER IN THE UNITED STATES. Androscoggin sat. 83 te ee EES 8 
Corton Goops.—The condition of the ; , Canoe River...... 7 Naumkeag sateen 
cotton-goods market has not been as active waanee ct penaaay Soak, Ce Clarendon. . 7 Pepperell blec.... 99 
during the past week, though the demand BLEACHBD SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, {r-n Orch. Imp. 74 Rockport ...... - +8 
has been steady but strictly moderate in Andrercogg’ : a Langdon GB...36 12 | Leconia........ 8 
character. The best makes of brown cot- « he ee 4 os a. ae 4 DENIMS 
tons, fine bleached goods, wide shectings, rane — 7 7% Mac aimee “36 105 Amoskeng eatin 8 -. BR aces+-0eee a 
and most descriptions of colored cottons gaan 7-4 WN E. "36 10 SOBLON ... - --+-eeees 
inue we 2 j “ TT ooo 00k , Col’mb’n h’y bro...17 ‘York............ -. 164 
continue well sold up and prices remain} “« ...,., ~ sep % 12 A XXX brn. 184 Warren AXA 15 
steady; butthere was less firmness in out- Bartlett, y.. 7 | “ Ww. “ 18 | Otis CC — ~ a 
side makes of brown sheetings and low- _ an a ar Boameseet, i # = a tee po A 
rade bleached goods, on : vhi atou on. : - MIUI8. +. «+ ‘ ° 
Slight pom orn ae. = pe Roce gg dh mg 4; “ Wt'r Twist 36 13 Amoskeag .....+..- 10 Manchester ....-..-10 
duce surplus stocks. The jobbi ade | Bay Mills teeee 96 105; * veoh 17 | Bates ......-seeeeee 10 Mohawk........... 4 
- - P young tra Blackstone, AA.36 y! « 64 22 | Glasgow...........10 Renfrew...........- 134 
was moderately active and a_ consid- Bott, Bethea ya a ....84 30 | Gloucester......... 104 White M’’gCo. atpl 30 
erable package business in Southern sheet- | “ E........ 36 «74 Pepperell..... 64 19 Lancaster.........- 103 “  Fancy..10$ 
ings, fine brown cottons, and bleached  Desasens 36 Maas 7-4 22 a ———ee 
goods was done by a few of the larger job- Cabot........+. Mr al Mo wees 84 25 ese . 2 
bers by means of relatively low ' prices. _ Ce a | ig tere aa aut Dissolution of Partnership. 
White goods, piqués, and quilts continued “ 64 1 “ 11-4 84 oe 
eo...  .. fan. 27 cae 
Print-Clotha have been in moderate de- ae. yo 7 hi aE 64 ne 
mand, and, while prices are steady at 3%c. Dwight, § Star 8..36 as Slaterville...... 35 (64 
for 64x64s and 8 5-16 for 56x60s, respectively, Anchor36 ‘Tuscarora, XX.36 124 a i 3 
manufacturers are again freer sellers at these | Fearless........ 36 ‘st Utica.......... 35 11g 
figures, Fruit ot tholeem: - re ox. heavy.35 12 SUCCESSOR TO 
Prints have ruled quiet, aside from a few “ “88 m4 o eee ¥ 3 
of the best fancies and furniture cretonnes, “ .. ne a 84 324 DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
in which there was a fair business. Job- | Forestdale......: _ eh ree ae 9-4 35 
bers are doing a steady package trade in | Green,G........86 7 > ......... 10-4 374 | 267 and 269 Grand St., Cor. Forsyth St., 
*‘job lots” and the demand for assorted | Gold Medal..... = ee : heavy... i 40 | ccyane PARYIOUS 70 EXTRNMVE ALTERATIONS, 
lots is of = er Stocks of cali- Great Fale’. . a ease bocees | ENTIRE STOCK OF THE LATE FIRM OF 
coes are ample for the present requirements “ § ‘ 7 rh) 86 18 “s 
of the trade, and some printers will stop “ [88 7a eer 
production in — days, . order to avoid “ - r | “ able warp.38 e DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 
the risks attendant upon a full maiket with | Hill’s Semp. Idem: Washington....36 7 
no demand, which denotes a wise determ- 33) 9 ~=Wauregan, 1005.36 124 $600 000 Worth of Dry Goods, 
ination, under the circumstances. “ .. 86 10 | ‘’ shirt cotton 12 . 
Ginghams have been rather more active ca ‘“ ae 1s ss oom Deckone 5 CONSISTING OF 
= gen weap teeter Sa pols de epvccesnn2-ae § 9 Whitinsville.. -~ ” Dress Goods ef Every Description, Silks, 
J Ort : s , . ni eee 4 
There was, however, a steady call for rc- nu DW..36 10 Williamsville: ; Shawls, Cloaks, Suits, Ladies’ and 
assortments of ee dress styles and | Langdon, 76....36 103 Al..36 13 | Gent.’s Furnishing Goods, Housekeep- 
a liberal distribution of seersuckers was BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. " 
madol in some quarters. Low-grade fancies, > aner ~ 8 Laconia...... te 27 | ing Goods, etce, 
dress styles, and staples were mostly quiet alee! “Seales gle 7 a 
and by no means as firm as the best standard “ ia 34 ae cece 8 The Next 30 Days, 
makes and fine ginghams. nn eee BB....36 7% AT HALF PRICE 
Dress-Goons.—There was a fair demand eo 86M... 8 63| ahh «teat 33 64 L] 
for staple and fancy worsted fabrics and . eo "ooo 5 Ps o--- ote . —— 
5 ing ’ ii ere yleton, A....! ~ and.. 
Adon inna wane vedios were | Avion A OH fees AN oT DOYLE, 
yin steady request. Cotton dress pe R....36 7§\Nashua, fine O 74 
goods met with moderate sales, but the de- | qugueta.......96 7H “ ' R..86 8) | SUCCESSOR 20 DOFLE & ADOLPET, 
mand was irregular and mnuinly restricted to Cn “ z. .40 - 
the most desirable plaids and lawn-tennis . “oe 27 * “ ¥ 3 3° 267 and 200 GRAND STREET, 
stripes. Broadway...... 96 64 Newmarket, DB 9 6 CORNER FORSYTH STREET. ae 
AMERICAN Srtxs.—There was a steady | Bedford, R.....30 rs ; +3607 ; 
though moderate business io dress silks | Boott, C .-.-.-. - : P ite P XN. _ | 4 VANA MAKEF 1 & BR ‘OWN | 
and rather more activity was noticed in ta 30 83/ Pacific, Extra. st ; rat chi 
failles and fancy millinery silks. Fancy - ae 8} Pepperell. a ae Nl - Pt 1ILADE ELPHIA 
and watered ribbons continued in good re- | Continental, C..36 4 “ .... 84 22 ~~) 
quest and there was a continued active de- - D..40 «94 _ 94 2% ‘ 
mand for laces for hat trimmings. Sewing | Conestoga, D...28 St “ 104 27% 
silk and machine twist were in good request Fe G.. .30 2 11-4 § 
ns “ ee 124 84 
at unchanged prices. we W. 36 8 Peppereil.E fine 39 &% 
Hostery AND UNDERWEAR have been | pnwight.X......30 6) R.. 36 8 : 
quiet as regards new business, jobbers being “ an ~ a ..0e33 7 F 
pretty well supplied forthe present. There * go Sl “ RN: 30 i! ito order, do not fail to 
was, however, a good, steady movement in Exeter Basines 36 i Pequot, Racnean 366 CO : 
both staple and fancy hosiery in execution S......38 B.... 40 10 send. for our Catalogue- 
of back orders, and underwear was dis- Elerton... -10-4 ni ‘a 5-4 M4 Py 


tributed in like manner to a liberal aggre- 
gate amount. Stocks are in good shape 
and prices remain steady on all desirable 
goods. 

WooLeNn Goops.—Operations in. men’s- 
wear woolens have been chiefly confined to 
the leading mnkes and in these there has 
been a fair business for present and future 
delivery. Heavy all-wool cassimeres, chevi- 
ots, and cotton-warp cassimeres were sever- 
ally in fair request; but there is not the 
least tendency toward speculation on the 
part of buyers. Heavy worsteds are in ir- 
regular demand, but agents representing 
several of the most popular makes are book- 
ing good orders. Overcoatings are mov- 
ing steadily and agents are making 
fair deliveries of cloakings on account of 
back orders. Heavy satinets are fairly 
active in the better qualities, but low-grade 
fabrics of this class are slow of sale and 
Kentucky jeans and doeskins are quiet, as 
a rule. 








Great Falls, E. .36 = Pittafleld, A....96 6 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m45 ‘Pocaseet, = 86 8 
Indian Head... .36 8 "= 8 — 
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‘Stark, AA...... 6 (BY 

. 2 ) eee 88 «iil 

_— Orchard: ** heavy....40 11% 

RR..30 63 ” cvaeewns 48 17 

“ Be. Ft ©  isacenaed 58 22 

« £e..8 7 - sdcoamaee 78 30 

* AA..40 8  éeactaagee 86 32 

Lawrence LL ..36 7} Wameutta,8T..50 19 

Pr i --59 22% 

“ XX. 36 8} 19 824 

sy XXX.40 ed .-89 35 

Langley A 36 «68 eal ” -.99 87% 

scnaee 78 sd -108 40 

. gant 3-4 5 Wachusett .. -.386 8& 

Laconia. B...... — a = Sees 30 7% 

. mee 74 18 ” ..40 11 

and 84 21) 48 13 

BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton........... Langley, B......... 8 
gee 84 Massachusetts, : ae 
Laconia eccccceee « - UBepperell. edneanindts 
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WARNER BROTHERS’ 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Pr. © great superiority 
ne over horn or 

- .. — has induced 
us to use it in all our 


Misses 





WARNER BEOS.’, 372 Broadway, N. ¥. 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


THE STEADY AND INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
OUR LADIES’ 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT 





18 A GUARANTY OF ig + POP 


3 News 


BLACK SILKS. 


100 PIECES OF OUR CELEBRAT 
BLACK cace eee AIN DRESS SILK, Ny THREE QU UAL 
99¢e. ae 25. AND 
c. J. BONNETS LA DRESS 15 pV, 
ce. RANGING ae To ae Ry PER YARD, 
H IS 25 PER CE CENT. LOWER THAN SIMILAR 
GOODS HAVE BEEN Y OFFERED. 





WE ARE SELLING A LOW Geatsry OF LUPIN'’S 
CELEBRATED 


BLACK CASHMERE 


AT 49c., A vany FINE a ae pz s some AND EX 
4 SUPERS 


LADIES CLOTH. 


BFST QUAL 1 + ALL ores. i. INCHES 
AT 90c. PER Y 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


R.A, MACY & C0, 
(AY GO00S 


BY MAMTIEI! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for cash, and a6 gh pews t cit 
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SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, 


Baronet, MD., D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.S., Physician to Her 
Majesty the Queen, President Royal Association, Pro 
fessor at the University of Edinburgh, ete., says: 

“The properties of this wonderful plant (the coca) 
are the most remarkable of any known to the medt- 
cal world. From repeated personal trials, I am con- 
vinced that its use is highly beneficial and tonic.” 

PROFESSOR DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M.D., LL.D., F. 
R. 8., President Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Member General Council University of Edin- 
burgh, etc., etc., says : 

“Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic has more than real- 
ized my expectations.” 2 

PROFESSOR JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., Sur- 
geon-in-Chief N. Y. State Hospitals, Professor Surgery 
N. ¥. Medical College, ex-Health Officer Port of New 
York, etc., says: 

“My patients derive marked and decided benefit 
from the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic.” 

PROFESSOR F. W. HUNT, M.D., LL.D., Honorary 
Member Imperial Medical Society of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, Professor of Practice of Medictae, etc.. etc., 
Says: 

“ Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic is far superior to the 
fashionable and illusive preparations of beef, wine 
and tron.” 

The N. Y. Medical Journal says: 

“The endorsement of numerous medical men of 
prominence also indicates that it has merits.” 

PROFESSOR H. GOULLON, M.D., LL. D., Physician 
to the Grand Duke of Saxony, Knight of the Iron 
Cross, etc., etc., says: 

“It gives more tone than anything I have ever pre- 
seribed.” 

Tho N. Y. Medical Times says : 

“ We have prescribed it with the most satisfactory 
results.” 

It is invaluable in Dyspepsia, Biliousness, and Liver 
Affections. PRINCE NICOLAS TSHERBATOV, Flag 
Officer Imperial Russian Navy, St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, says. 

“It is a most excellent tonic.” 

GENERAL FRANZ SIGEL rays: 

“It beaefited me very much. Too much cannot be 
said in its praise.” 

PROFESSOR C. A. BRYCE, M. D., LL. D., editor 
Southern Clinic, says : 

“It ts really a wonderful reconstructive agent, 
building up the system and supplying lost nervous 
energy. For broken dowr const‘tutions it is the 
agent.” 

PROFESSOR H. R. BENNETT, of Fitchburg, Presi- 
dent Massachusetts Surgical Society, says : 

“ The best tonic to build up a broken-down constt- 
tution from long-standing womb disease is Liebig 
Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic.” 

“ An electrifying elixir,” says the editor New York 
Commercial Advertiser. It is invaluable in all forms 
of debility, nervous affections, nervous and sick head- 
aches, piles, neuralgia, and catarrh. 

“As a counteractant to debilitating influences, such 
as malaria, billousness, languor, impaired digestion, 
etc., the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is unequaled,” 
says Professor F. W. Hunt, M. D. 

For indorsements and opinions of Professor C. P. 
Hart, Surgeon in Chief General Hospital, Louisville, 
Ky.; J. J. Youlin, M. D., president Board of Health and 
Vital Statistics, Jersey City, N. J.; Prof. M. W. Noxan 
M. D., New York City ; Professor R. C. Word, M. D.’ 
LL. D.. Southern Med. College, Atlanta, Ga. ; Dr. James 
Knight, Surgeon-in-Chief Hospital for Ruptured and 
Crippled, N. Y. City ; Professor 8.8. Herrick. M. D., of 
New Orleans, president State Board of Hea#a of 
Louisiana; James M. Gully, M. D., Licentiate Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Fellow of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society, etc.: Professor Wm, 
Henderson, M. D., Professor General Pathology Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, physician to the Royal Infirm- 
ary, etc.; Wm. MacDonald, M.D., F. R. C. P.,F. L8.. 
F. G.S., F. R. 8. E., Professor of Comparative Anoto- 
my, etc.; and hundreds of the most distinguished 
physicians, irrespective of school, see our circulars. 

Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is also valuable in 
Malaria, Fever and Ague, Chronic Coughs, Kidney 
Affections, Asthma, Bad Breath, Furred Tongue, Fe- 
male Irregularity, Palpitation and Weakness of the 
Heart, Sallow Skin, Scrofulous Eruptions, Infirmities 
of Old Age, etc. Dr, McBean (British Medical Jour- 
nal) found it of great value in the consumptive tend 
ency. Baron Von Humboldt (“Cosmos”) says he has 
never known a case of consumption or asthma among 
those accustomed to its use and that they live toa 
great age retaining their mental and physical facul. 
ties to the last. 

The American Homeopathic Observer says: 

“Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic certainly merits all 
the praise it is receiving.” 

The St. Louis Clinical Review says: 

“ We desire to call the attention of the profession to 
the reliability of the preparations manufactured by 
the Liebig Company and to the high character of the 
indorsements accorded to this celebrated firm by lead- 
ing physicians and medical journals of all schools. 

The Liebig Company respectfully cautions the pnb- 
lie against spurious and artfully-named imitations. 
Be sure’to ask for Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic and 
remember that the Liebig Company offer no cheap 
goods. They offer nothing below the price at which 
an honest, reliable article can be manufactured. 
Their preparations are indorsed and prescribed by 
medical men and medical journals of all schools, both 
in Europe and America. 

The American Homceopathte Observer says: 

“ The Liebig Co.’s preparations should not be con- 
founded with any patent nostrums. They are legit- 
imate pharmaceutical products and worthy of the 
recommendations bestowed upon them by both 
homceopathic and allopathic journals.” 

PROFESSOR J.C. LEHARDY, M. D., President State 
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From being 

-spirt easily tired, I can 
now walk any length of time without feeling fatigue. 
Before taking the Coca Tonic my nerves seemed s0 
unstrung that when I read a pathetic tale I could not 
refrain from becoming very much affected, although 
I tried hard to overcome the absurd feeling. Now I 


am myself again.” 
. Depuam, Mz. 


To THE LIEBIG COMPANY: 

Gentlemen:—Your agent left me a bottle of your 
Coca Beef Tonic for me totry. I took it myself, as I 
had been sick for a number of months with a lung 
affection and was not able to practice. I: helped me 
very much ; sO much so that lam now about as well 
as usual. I have since given it toa number of pa- 
tients and it has benefited every case. I am, in- 
deed, most thankful that it came to my hands. I had 
tried different preparations of Coca before, but had 
no effects from them. H. 8S. PHENIX. M. D. 

PROFESSOR C. H. WILKINSON, of Galveston, editor 
Medical and Surgical Record, one : 

“The Coca Beef Tonic of the Liebig Company, com- 
bined as it is with Coca, — and fron, forms a 
most valuable adjunct to the practice of medicine. 
From the experience we have had with it. we are 
forced to speak in its favor and to recommen its use 
Beef, iron, and quinine cannot be surpas y any 
other three ingredients in or out of the dispensator 
for invigorating an enfeebled system, and when suc 
remedies can be obtained combined from so reliable 
a house as Liebig’s it behooves the profession to pa- 
tronize the «ame to the fullest extent.” 

From an article on the Coca by W S. Searle, A.M., 
M.D., of Brooklyn, Fellow of Medico-Chirurgical Socie- 
ty of New York, etc. 

If we eliminate the trials of those who have em- 
ployed worthless specimens of the plant, we have so 
much concurrent testimony as to render doubt ridicu- 
lous, ...«-. quite as unphilosophical as it would 
have been, ina former age, to deny the growth of a 
blade of grass use we were ignorantof the proces- 
ses of its development. Dr. Montegazza resided and 
practiced in South America for years, and was con- 
versant with the use of coca in every form, both as 
employed by the natives and prese: by himself. 

is accounts of its properties are most eulogistic; 
. stimulates the stomach and aids digestion ; 
. . « « recommends it for weak digestion and ef- 
fects of intemperance. He himself used it fortwo years, 
and, though formerly unable to work after dinner 
without headache and indigestion, these bye ms did 
not occur when he the Coca. © advises it 
for acidity and flatulence. It is a useful tonic ‘tn 
nervous prostration, hysteria, and melancholy. de 
considers it better than opium i mental affections 
and believes that in sustaining nervous force it is su- 
perior to all known agents. I have advised its use to 
a large number and variety of persons during the 
past three years, for various conditions, and the great 
majority have found benefit from its employment, 
To a sufferer from nervous dyspepsia, a lady seventy- 
three years of age, who had ome reduced to a diet 
of lightly cooked meal and bread, and who for three 
years had not had a movement of the bowels without 
the aid of enemas, I prescribed it. Within three days 
she was able to return to ordinary food, and, though 
two years have p . she has not failed to have a 
regular and normal evacuation daily. A lady who 
had for years suffered from nervous asthma and who 
had been compelled to go up-stairs slowly and with 
frequent rests, found great relief from _the very first 
dose. A broker who had been subjected to excessive 
nervous strain and was,in consequence, unable to 
sleep or eat well, was becom!ng very weak and ema- 
ciated. He h been taking quinine and fron, 
without benefit, and atiy feared he would be 
ob) to relinquish business for a period of en- 
tire rest. All his symptoms were immediately cured 

went on with his affaira as 

fifty-five, has diabetes. Since 

taking Coca with her meals she has improved won- 

derfully, being almost entfrely relieved of her former 
“sinking spells,” thirst, and constipation. A lady 
outtered for thirteen vears with severe nervous head 
ac’ 


after beginning the Coca she 
reports : “T have had but one slight attack, and Iam 
so much stronger and better that I feel sure Dwhall he 
cured.” Many instances of nervous headache, neu 
rasthenia, and neuralgia have been reported to me as 
cured by the Coca when all the usual narcotics, tonics, 
and anodynes have fatled to afford relief. Perhaps 
one of the most valuable, as well as wonderful proper- 
ties of Coca is the facility with which it meets and 
extinguishes the craving for opium in the victims of 
that fearful habit. Nor can this be considered simply 
an exchange of masters, since the uniform testimony 
of even those who have Coca for a long time 
and continuously is that abstention from its em- 
ployment is perfectly easy and is not accompanied 
by any feelings of distress or uneasiness whatever. 
The relations of Coca to acute diseases are extreme- 
ly nepesann. “As a physician, I would not be without 
it under any consideration. Cocacalms and renders 
facid. . «+ t nervousness, in manv forms and 
Ce degree before unknown in any country, is be 
developed in this land and age is a melanchol 
to which the eves of American physicians are being 
speedily opened. Our climate is stimulating, our 
habits are stimulating, the struggle for existence is 
stimulating, and human nature {is overdriven on 
every side. May not Coca be destined to be the 
grand palliative of these conditions and the useful 
sustainer of exertion among our professional and bust- 
ness men Contributing so marvelously to endur- 
ance, both of mind and body.I look to Coca as the 
great preserver of life and health in future genera- 


tions. 
182 HENRY STREET, BROOKLYN. 
To 7 LiIEBIG Compare F o = th 

“Your paration of Coca is the hest I have 

seen. one W.S. SEARLE, M. ae 

WIN M. HALE, M. D., Professor of Materia Med- 
ica in the Chicago Medical College, author of Lectures 
on Diseases of the Heart, etc., says: 

“T have used Coca with good results in cases of func- 
tional heart disorder and in organic heart disease 
and $e. relieve difficulty of breathing. It is also in- 
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PROFESSOR J. J. VAN TSHUDI (“Travels in 
Peru”) says: “Setting aside all extravagant and 
visionary notices,I am clearly of the opinion that 
the use Coca is very conducive to health and 
longevity. In support of this conclusion, I may re- 
fer to the numerous examples of longevity among 
Indians, who from boyhood have been in the habit of 
masticating Coca three times a day. Cases are not 
unfrequent of Indians attaining the great age of 139 
years; and these men, at the ordinary rate con- 
aumption, must in the course of their lives have 
chewed not less than 2,700 pounds of the leaf and re- 
tained the most perfect health and vigor.” 

I tried Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonicina number of 
cases of chronic dyspepsia, where the milation of 
food was very defective an‘ there was steady-loss of 
weight. The results obtained in two weeks were, in- 
deed, flattering. One patient gained 5 pounds, an- 
other 8 pounds, and so on 
. D., Savannah. 


J.C. LE HARDY, 
President Med. Society of Georgia, ete., etc. 
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Insurance, 
INSURANCE LITIGATION. 


Ir is by no means uncommon to hear the 
enemies of life insurance advance as an 
argument in support of their unfavorable 
views of these beneficent institutions the 
seeming frequency with which companies 
dispute death-claims on various grounds, 
and loudly denounce their readiness to take 
advantage of every technicality or any flaw 
in a policy, no matter of how little conse- 
quence as to its effect on the contract, in 
order to evade whut they call the just and 
proper fulfillment of its terms. 

As evidencing the truth of the facts as 
above stated by them, they call attention 
to the frequency with which newspapers 
report the differences between the managers 
of life insurance companies and the repre- 
sentatives of deceased policyholders as to 
the validity of the claim involved in the 
dispute and the company’s responsibility 
thereon, not infrequently reverting with 
unspeakable satisfaction to the fact that in 
most cases the decision of the jury is in 
favor of the claimant, and the company is 
worsted in the contest. This, the anti-in- 
surance party holds, is incontestable evi- 
dence of the entire justness of the plaintiff’s 
cause, and as proving, beyond all doubt or 
question, as well the grasping character 
and dishonest proclivities of the company 
in particular as the folly and worthlessness 
of life insurance contracts in general. 
Here, of course, is seen the results of the 
time-honored but unwise habit of drawing 
deductions entirely from the few instances 
brought directly into one’s notice, in total 
exclusion of the tens of thousands which, 
passing without’ comment, have, perhaps, 
naturally but little influence or weight on 
the mind. 

A very limited amount of reflection 
should serve to show that, so far from a 
company having anything to gain in dis- 
puting the validity of a death-claim, they 
haveeverything to lose. The actual amount 
is small and trivial, viewed as a result, in 
comparison with the injury done the com- 
pany through the unfavorable publicity usu- 
ally given to an action of this sort, and the 
fact that an admirable weapon is thus 
placed in the hands of those few and noisy 
parties who decry life insurance, supplying 
them with a most effective unfavorable 
argument. In fact, it would in most cases 
be far more economical for a company to 
submit when it believes itself subject to an 
unjust or fraudulent claim than to con- 
test its liability in the courts. The amount 
of damage done and the loss incurred 
through injurious comment always attend- 
ing the refusal to satisfy such claims, where 
there is ground for suspecting fraud, is, as 
a rule, far in excess of the value of the dis- 
puted policy. Thus it appears that a com- 
pany, while apparently fighting to gain an 
advantage and to avoid its just and proper 
liability on a contract fairly made, for the 


fulfillment of which it has received 
proper and adequate compensation, 
is, in fact, taking the course most 


disadvantageous to its immediate inter- 
ests, actually courting a very consider- 
able loss, while seemingly seekjng an unfair 
profit. The anti-insurance advocate, in 
answer to these statements, would instantly 
ask: “‘ Why, then, do companies fight for so 
dubious a victory? Why not pay all claims 
indiscriminately, regardless of whether they 
may be fraudulent or just?” In other 
words, why not yield to rebbery and be done 
with it. It would, doubtless, appear a far 
more sensible course to quietly compromise 
with rascality of every sort than to enter 
into a conflict which must practically end 
in defeat to the insurers, no matter who 
wins; but it is just this apparently incon- 
sistent conduct on the part of life insurance 
companies which gives their actions the 
color of inconsistency. Were they to take 
an opposite course, and bonor the fraud- 
ulent drafts on their credulity and coffers, 
it would be a very brief epuce of time 
before these demands swelled so far 


in excess of their present dimensions 
that companies would have the gratifying 
option of immediately going into liquida- 
tion or of wasting their resources in the 
expenses of a perpetual legal battle, waged 
egeinst their assailants. If it was once be- 





lieved that a company held the view that i 
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was cheaper to compound a wrong than to 
expose it and fight it to the bitter end, and 
would act upon this policy, the compaty 
would have but little leisure to devote to 
any occupation save that of making the 
best terms possible with a horde of sharpers 
and robbers, who would reap a rich harvest 
from its weakness. There is but one course 
for life insurance managers to take when 
suspecting attempted imposition and fraud, 
No matter how small the amount in ques- 
tion may be, they should resist and fight it 
out to the last, despite the fact that a vic- 
tory might seem in effect but a more disas- 
trous defeat. It is only by this course 
that dishonest death-claims are kept 
down and limited, like stealing and mur- 
der, to narrow proportions; and, while 
it might appear to the company’s present 
advantage to compound a wrong, sucha 
procedure could never be of permanent 
benefit and would sooner or later result in 
immense loss. 

We think that even the bitterest op- 
ponent of life insurance, if he but fairly 
and reasonably considered these facts, would 
admit thut he had lost at least one adverse 
argument, and would see that the very ac- 
tion for which he denounced the company 
as being only too ready and eager to take is 
in many instances entered into with the 
greatest reluctance, only in the honest be- 
lief that the future welfare and good of a 
great business interest is in no smal] degree 
dependent thereon. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


...-At is refreshing to see that Commis- 
sioner Peaks, of Maine, is unwilling to have 
that state infested with wild-cat co-opera- 
tive insurance companies, as the following 
correspondence will plainly show: 

‘*To the Honorable Secretary of State, 
Augusta, Maine: 

“Dear Sir :—Will you please to inform us 
what papers, if apy, are requisite to enable 
‘our association to transact business iv your 
state? Is there a state license? We area 
Mutual Organization Benevolent, incor- 
porated under the laws of California, with- 
out capital stock, and not for profit, but to 
improve the social and moral status of the 
community. Should our questions require 
an answer at length, reference to the 
statute, page and year, will suffice.” 

“This appeal having been referred by 
the secretary of state to the insurance com- 
missioner, the latter made the following 
reply: 

‘« © Gentlemen:—Yours of February 2d, in- 
quiring about the necessary papers to be 
filed in this department to enable your com- 
pany to do business in this state is re- 
ceived. I note from your esteemed favor 
that yours is a ‘Mutual Organization Ben- 
evolent, incorporated under the laws of 
California, without capita] stock, and not 
for profit, but to improve the social and 
moral status of the community.’ It is dif- 
ficult for the ordinary mind to conceive of a 
‘social and moral status of the community’ 
which would be improved by the admission 
of your company to the state, and, as the 
matter is wholly within my discretion, I 
must respectfully decline to entertain the 
proposition. 

«Yours respectfully, 


.*‘ Joseph B. Praxs.’” 


...-The ‘Hartford Life and Annuity 
Insurance Company” wunts to plant itself 
in faraway ‘Texas, vut the wide-awake 
Commissioner Spaight, of that state, says 
*«No’” in the following plain Evglish, which 
will be understood this side of that great 
empire : 

“The reason assigned for refusal of au- 
thority to this company is that the certifi- 
cate-holders in tae safety fund department, 
by the express terms of the certificate of 
membership or life policy, are relegated to 
a mortuary fund, to be raised by assess- 
ments on themselves, for the payment of 
the sum insured on the life of each mem- 
ber and have absolutely no recourse on the 
capital of the company. As far as any lia- 
bility of the capital and assets of the Hart- 
ford Life and Annuity Insurance Company 
to its members or policyholders is con- 
cerned the safety-fund department of the 
company is practically a separate, inde- 
pendent life insurance company, run on 
what is known as the assessment plan, witb- 
out a dollar of capital with which to secure 
avd guarantee the payment of its policies, 
and, as suchi,comes clear'y within the inhibi 
tion of the law of this state, which provides 
that no insurance company shall do busi- 
ness in the state without having and owning 
an actual paid-up capital of not less than 
one-hundred thousand dollars, Itis true the 
Hartford Lifeand Aunuity Company shows 
in its sworn statement assets amounting to 
more than # million dollars, but for any 
interest or claim the policyholders in the 





safety-fund department have in those funds 
they had as well be invested in the moon.’, 
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INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


THE PHC:NIX MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

Tae Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., in its annual state- 
ment, printed in our columns, shows In its 
figures a substantial gain in strength and a 
stendy increase of business. Its net assets at 
the beginning of the year 1881 were $10,875,- 
047.14. On the first day of the present year 
they were $10,597,476.52. Its net surplus a year 
ago, at four percent. Connecticut standard, was 
$540,505.05. It is now, at the same standard, 
$674,182.51, At four and e half per cent. New 
York standard it was then $1,153,286.05; it is 
now $1,265,300.51. It paid for death losses and 
matured endowments $172,500 less in 1881 than 
in 1880, showing very plainly the high char- 
acter of its risks. Thesame favorable show- 
ing may be given in regard to the comparative 
amounts paid for surrendered and ceased 
policies. In 1880 the amount pald was $401,526; 
iu 1881 the sum total was $317,534. It reduced 
its agency expenses, in round numbers, over 
$10,000, its office expenses about $8,000. There 
are other items in the statement equally favor- 
able. The officers and managers of this com- 
pany are careful business mon, who seem to be 
faithfully and vigilantly watching its every in 
terest, anxious that its future shall be all that 
conservative business men could reasonably 
desire. 





INSURANCE. 


1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before tneuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
JOUN B. PENDERGAST, _ t an 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 

Assets, Jan. lat, 1882, as ascertained by 


1851. THE 








xnimining Commissioners of Mas- 
suchusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey... .$34,072,009 23 
Aabilities, as stated by same......... Wt 46 
urplus by New York Standard.. 58,196 77 


All policies non-forfeitable pn second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad 
justed and paid 





OFFICERS: 
AMZL DODD, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
IDWARD L. DOBBINS, See’y. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


of Hartford Conn 


$3,423,783 16 
379,602 41 
JAMES 8. PARSONS, President. 
A. 8. WINCHESTER, Vice President. 
_R. E. ‘E. BEECHER, Secretary 
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Thirty-first Annual Statement 


oF THE 


Phenix Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD CONN., 


January Ist, 1882. 


Net assets, January Ist, 1881.............. $10,975,047 14 


RECEIVED IN 181. 


For premiums.............. 


$814,260 78 
For Interest and rents..... 


685,560 62 
——- —- 1,499,030 40 





$11,874,677 D4 
DISBURSED IN 1881, 
To PoLicYHOLDERS : 
For claims by death....... $514,205 87 


For matured endowments. 245,830 43 
For dividends to oe licy- 





holders . aes 164,019 08 
For surrendered and 

ceased policies, es 817,634 08 

Total pald policyholders. 3), 231, 591 | 96 
Si ncancotcatcaree 56,755 23 
For cominisslons and other 

compensation to agents 74,239 55 
For medical examiners’ 

___ RR Egg peReT 9,246 00 
For office expenses, print 

ing, advertising, postage. 

exchange, and all other 

expenditures............. 102,290 08 
Balance of pront a loss 

account ..... eeeeee 


28,584 87 1,501,707 19 

Ralance net nnsete, Jan 
vary lat, 18 $10,972,970 35 

SCHEDULE OF ASSETS, 


Loans on first inortgages of real estate.. $6. 180, 221 44 
Premium notes on policies in force : 

Real estate owned by the company 
United States bonds..... 

City and manteigal a 
Bank stocks..... ° 
Loan on collateral... Ceverseres 
Cash on hand and in bank......... 








163,638 00 
8,000 00 
555,604 &9 


$10,972,070 85 





ADD: 
Market value of stocks 
and bonds overcost.... $75,801 00 
Interest accrued and due. 104,125 06 
Premiums in course of col- 
DG & adsscnanenencecce 6,518 73 
Deferred semi-annual and 
quarterly premiums..... 39,096 38 
_——_—__—-— 224,506 17 
Gross Assets, January 1st, 1882........ $10,507,476 52 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Policies in 
force at four per cent. in- 
terest ¢ ona. and Mass. 
DENIS. . ton ccanenusnny $9,571,530 00 
= by a path outstand- 
 nesebedenedatna 172,983 29 
Premiums paidin advance. 22,288 70 
Loading on outstanding 
and deferred Premiums. 8,916 02 
Special reserve............- 100,000 00 
Coatagent reserve on 
policy account... ........ 47,626 00 
apeemmemnanenens _ $9,923,204 01 
Surplus at 4 per Cent................ » ~~ $674,182 51 
Surplus at ita Looe Cent (New York 
GEE ses « cccevessesesegecovecses $1,265,300 51 


AARON C, GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N.Y. 


$1, bate te 3 





Capital paid in, in cash. 
Reserves for all Habilitie ae 
NET SURPLU 293: 26 $3 
Total Assets, Jan, ist, 181. $2,400. ON2 28 


. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LA NE. Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(FIRE.) 
Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET, 





























—SEE 





1850-——32d Year.—— 1882 
ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIF 


INSURANCE GOMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





Net assets December S3ist, 1880.......... $9,776,823 29 
Income for the \ ear I881................+. 1,952,582 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid ciaims by death and endowments.. $746,659 00 
Returned premiums (dividends, etc.).... 890,719 18 
Office, agency, taxes,and otherexpenses = 249,758 O1 
ASSETB. 

Cash on hand.. eocene $1,693 31 
Cash in bank ona: trust company... ceanennee 9,830 80 

Bonds and mortgages secured by real 

estate, worth double the amount 

BOOMOE... cccccccccceccccccscoecccessoesecese 8,017,544 04 
Loans on policies in force Dusceses scsneeses 1,422,402 54 

(The legal reserve exceeds the amount 
of note on the policies.) 
United States and N. Y. State stocks 

(market value)........ pcitniicnnianeinsins 1,828,351 50 
II nic cnscartinnbicossenens 1,077,682 33 
Premiums deferred and in course of col- 

lection and transmission...............+ 107,777 96 
Temporary loans on stocks and bonds.. 38,252,312 50 
(Market value of the securities, €4,051,- 

68.) 
Interest due and accrued and all other 

PUOPSTEY .. .coccccccccccccscscccccccescoccs 180,644 b 20 

$10, 348,231 239 27 

Adjusted claims due after 

lst January, 1882.......... $207,341 00 
Reported claims awaiting 

ere 24,500 00 
Dividends unpaid and all 

other HMabilities........... 73,068 86 
Reserve on existing pollt- 

cles, calculated by the 

New York Ins. Dep. Am. 

Exp. 44 per cent.......... 7,931,252 00 

a - $8, 236,152 86 
Surplus by above rule,..,.............++ ~ 2,112,086 41 41 


$10,345,239 27 
HENRY STOKES, President. 
oO. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


WEMPLE, } Assistant Secretaries. 


Y. 
i B. STOKES, 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 











ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large To 
Apply direct to this Company. _ — 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 





- OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANvARY 257TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1851. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jaao- 














uary, 188 , to Slst December, 188: . $4,030,457 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked off % 
ist January, 188: ........c.e-6 wecesecsese _158 7,5°4 47 
Total Marine Premiums. rs beni 021 \ 57 
Premiums marked off og ow fanaa, 
1881, to 31st December, 1 . $4,110,176 72 
Losses paid d the same 
nate coveccese $1,775,882 60 
Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex- 
penses........ $924,227 02 
Te | Company has the flowing Assews— 
United States and Stute «f New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... @%.965,778 00 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 1,7.9,500 00 
Real Estate and (laims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at . 491.148 18 
Premium Notes and B 1,631.29) 23 
Cash in Bank 3 7,765 &® 
AMOUNE .. ccccccccccccccccccccccococcess $13,195,466 40 


Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ‘ssue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONE HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES S DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. HH. H. ie J ¥ T 


OHN E : 

LEWIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

CHARL ES ia RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 

JaMES wee Cc 

DAVID LA SW. 

GOR. wire We BURNHAM, iad td D. MORGAN 
AV 


. A. RAVEN, 3 . 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
tN pS wee 

SD mate, 





H. FO 
THOMAS B. SODDINGTON, 
C.A.HA re 5 HORACE K. THURBER, 

‘ 4 WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 





TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


THE MERCHANTS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1882. 
Cash capital 
Reserve for reinsura: 4 
— efor hp Habiiities, including un- 


poceseeececosoccocces csccecnvoeeneses | 450,051 03 


— $1,128,994 08 
NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE. 
NO. 83 LIBERTY ST. Ww.B. . OG DEN, Menager. 





SAFE. 


‘ PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 








PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST Co,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Month 22d, 1865. 
Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of policy. Liberality and accommodation 


to policyholders, Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
_GENTLE MEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACT AS AGENTS. Apply to the Company. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL 


CASH CAPITAL teeee te eeeere 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses 
Wet Surplus..........- 


EST ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES seaman’ FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY 


Office, No. 


SUMMARY 


119 BROADWAY. 


STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1882. 


OF ASSETS 


..$3,000,000 00 


siahnialaeetat +++ 1,943,733 00 


245,595 36 
1,806,180 90 


-+++++++- $6,995,509 26 





FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


CSaads Bee Wa Be cece scccccciccss sscccccscccvccecscecsescesecesses eoccsvescs $130,172 31 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value).............................. 121,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Lomgtl 507 SO.” payable on demand (market value of Collaterals ’ 
DRIED, oi ciccnsnsscnd veesterescobscocanssccecnesesavésersonseonss 1,555,858 ed Fe Py a... een sees —_ - 
United States Stocks (market value)............-----+eeeseeee eee eeeeeees 4,079,500 00 | Premiums Uncollected an te hands of Agents “aha SSATP tits er aie 80°635 08 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................ GP GS GN GID ornccdstisremtuicccchamncek devadlbindeeki 47,399 68 


T. B. CREENE, 


WM. L. BIGELOW, | Ass't Sec's. 


eeeeeee ee ee eee eeeee 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee, 


eee ee eee eee eee eee 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 





- $6,995,509 26 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 











a lat et et ee Ot ee oh OM 





LL, 








CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


New York, 100 Broadwa 
Continental Br cor. Court ona. Te Ste. 
Buildings : and No. 106 Broad 
Reserve for reinsurance....... $1,458,827 07 
Bees sues Se al ether = 441,007 68 
Capital...... eieendeeetenesenauate «--. 1,000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund....$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 905,720 81 1,406,720 81 


Total Cask Assets, Jan. tote, 107,905 51 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 


H. H. LAMPORT., Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 


SAKUE LD. . BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLISS, HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. P. HITTENDEN, JNO. L. RI 
Whi. H.SWA) WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. WELLINGTO N CLAPP. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
1 M M RICHARD A. MCCURDY 
ODORE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. REE 
WM. H. CAS EARLE, 
D. kh. ARNOLD, HENRY EYRE, 
Ww ICHAR CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. HURLBUT, 
SEYMOUR L. HU \ EDWARD MART 
ALEX. E. ORR RADISH JOHNSON 
ANDREWS, S. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E my CORLIES J. D. VERMILY 


LA 
fiMeEs B FRASER JNO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, __LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


B. OC. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Ageno 
StU PEC K, Seoretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, ie, Brooklyn De p't. 
Y, po Local Dep't. 


Kil 


lis Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y, 








Established 1853, 





JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 





LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


United States Branch, —_ bare 1382. 


Pee te ere 9,021 0 
Liabilities, inciuding reinsurance. . $68! 1,237 20 20 
Net Surplus in U. S............... $547,563 85 
INCREASE OVER JANUARY Isr, 1881. 
i BREE. ..- nc ncteesevccdossonenancmboneedon $124,051 16 
| SG EES eieemenSS bs baw) 487 76 


Growth of U. S. Branch. 
June 7th, 1879. --Eetc10) 5. ¥. Sate with 
epocit of U. Bonds, 





Trustees in New York. 


Hon. AvGusTvs ScHELI, Davip STEWwakr, Es@., 
H. Stocem, Ese. 


J Al MES YEREAWNCE, 
Manager Metropolitan District and a of New York 
and Special Agent for U. 


No. 46 Pine St.. cor. William, _ ae York. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Kos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED i850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 


The princi features of this Compan ¢ABS0. 
LUTE Brow ee NY MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSORRD. hit it 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. 


T. A. BROSNAN, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seorctary H. BURFORD, 
Aotuary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
145 BROADWAY, New Yogk. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
62d Semi-Annual nate Jan. Ist, on 




















THE INDEPENDENT 


The Twenty-second Annual Statement THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL BEPORT 





——————Ee 





Or THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1881. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JAN. let, 
1881, 


er $7,712,806 78 


Interest, Kents, and Net 
Profits on Investment,... 2,370,698 70 10,083,506 48 














$48,493,349 50 
a eee 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Gist by Death and Matured Endow- 
AB. coc cccccccsoncosecscocosoossogoossce $2,756,540 50 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- 
heapunednobeneddaeees sessennsanesnes 2,042,134 60 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Policies............ce00-sseeeeee 437,680 58 
Bere! Paid | Poticrhelders.. . $5,236,355 63 
ividend ou ta un 
mmissions on 873,272 80 
meral Expenses. 755,109 52 
State, County, and City Taxes...........+ 09,662 52 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS, 2.0.02... cccccccccce $6,981,400 47 
Net Case Assets, Dec. 31st, 1881........ $41,511,949 03 
ASSETS. 
a and Mortgages........-...... ....+ $8,920,000 97 
New York Real Estate, including the 
Equitable Building and purchases 
under foreclosure...........+e+s+seeeess 5,972,570 07 
United States Stocks. State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the 
Laws of the State of New ros... re 12,131,764 56 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks..... 9,265,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of lew 
York, tncluding purchases under 
forecio ure and Society's Buildings 
Fi SREP GEN ake shana ceerssentedennaes 3,491,403 85 
Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
positories, on interest and in transit 
(sincerecetved)......... ..c.--.ccesessees 1,607,745 45 
Due from Agents ‘on account of Pre 
PN stwscdcnscaktubcsussraseabsenedéene 83,464 63 
$41,511,849 03 
eats value of Stocks and Bonds over 
ih aan eiiennceaianahiairhininin mina nhan 1,465,534 44 
Intere st and Rents due and accrued. 845,777 42 
Fremiums due and in process of c ollec- 
tion Lag premiums paid in advance, 
A ee rr errr ere ; 259,663 00 
Deferred. | __RR RRE I 725 618 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1881. $44,308,541 89 
ToTaL LiaBiLities, including legal re- 

serve for reassurance of all existing 

POR cicccccccecccccnscecctocceseocecce 84,803,045 00 


Total Undivided Surplus....... $9,915,496 89 
hich belonga (as comput ted) to 





Policies in meneral class............... $5,302,837 89 
wh'‘ch belongs (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine clags.............. 4,613,150 00 


New Assurance written in 1881, 
$46,189,096 00. 


Tetal Outstanding Assurance, 
$200,679,.019 00. 


Total amount of new asstrance writtea 
during the past cleven years larger than 
that transacted by any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the 
organization of the Society, $61,912,031. 


The policies written by the Society are IN- 
CONTESTABLE after three years from their 
issue, and such incontestable policies are 
payable immediately upon receipt at the 
Seciety’s office in New York of satisfactory 
proofs of death, and without the usual de- 
lay of sixty or ninety days. 


The Society has not a single contested claim 
on its books. 


The total real estate owned by the Society 
yields a rental of over five per cent. 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
= be declared, ty on settlement of next an- 
premium, mary participat licies. 
The valuation ‘of the policies outetand +f nD 
made on the American Table of Mortal- 
ity, with 444 per cent. interest, the legal stan ‘es 
the State of New York. On a@ four-per-cent. 
the standard of Massachuset the Liabilities are esti: 
mated at $37,050,000, the Surplus at $7,258,541.89. 


ov. PHILLIPS, 
. G. VAN postin: nell 


We, the te accounts a have, in pers in 

amined the ted and examine examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement nt thereat is corrects 


James M. HarsteD. 
E. BouDinoT Cot?, 


} actuaries. 








Special ¢ Committee of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed Octo! 26th, to — 
and accounts at the close of tee = 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
gocnwe -:  ~ Jobn D. Jo 
Geo: Rob'’t Lenox Kennedy, 
Beory AB ania, Benjamin Wil 
William A. Wheelock, Henry M. Willian eon, 
Uv. 8. nt, William Walker, 
William G. Lambert, Henry Day, 
Henry G. Marquand E. Boudinot Colt, 
James W. Alexander, Thomas A. Biddle, 
Henry 8S. Terbell, George W. Carleton, 
Thomas 8. Youn G. Kellogg, 
Thomas A, Cummins, José ¥. Navarro, 
Robert Bliss, 30 mJ Mee ok, 
Dantel > joes ™ towright 
James M. Halsted, Br phon 
Bornce Fes ae Seanacl We | ips, 
B. F. Randolph, Fcame Wet” 
Alanson Trask, Pane P. Irvi 
seh oe Louts Ftsgensia 
ry reen, uis fn 

e Borrowe, Wi era” 
Parker Handy. ee Alexander, 
George . Stuart, Henry R. Wolcott. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 

SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 

WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
Medical Framiners: 





CASH CAPITAL... ............ 

Reserve for Reinsuran Se TR 

Reserve for all other habilici ies...... 

PEN EIGES sevccemadasconntedetticin 

Foticyhoidere tn this Curany haysttncre came 
NEW VORK SAFET ESR Nb Law, 

THOS. FP. GOODRICH, Secretary ene 








OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January 1st, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881....... ovcccccccccc cs e+G 41,844,120 BS 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Prema. vecccccccccccesccoscscccesece oe cees cece s 18,435,684 07 
Less deferred premiums, Sen. Bat, TOBE. ancce seevese 887,972 13—$8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
estate sold)......... eececeecoecce ereseccece coves 2,789,821 70 
Less interest accrued Jan, Ist, 1881............ eos. 857,167 37— 2,482,654 33—$10,488,366 27 


$51,827,487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,013,208 82 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary ad- 
GitMOMS 60 GAMO ..0cccce cocccevcccceccces Sebbie ade saceehabene 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies.. 2,513,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders..........+0.+0. eevccece-Q0,091,820 22 
Taxes and reimeurances.... occccccccccccccccees ietitnbene aniene nee 224,772 24 
Comwissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 379,860 21— $6,697,480 26 
€45,130,006 86 
o ASSETS. 
Cush in bank, on band, and in transit (since received)..... acensseee $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20)....... as cediiataiedeeawnteweda is 17,216,531 42 
Wat CNG oie 6. ns sone cnt cceenneseespescssecessoenesconcesseseces 4,486,506 62 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)..............++00+- 18,215,020 78 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,879,000). ........ccceeeeceeeeeees 545,227 34 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to Jan, Ist, 1882......... sbansaseusseesonowenebonds 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of ceementtaeion and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on theee policies $300,000, included 
i SIS a0 6p 408066460008 Gabbe hoes s 5a8esesacnsesenees 227,082 97 
Agente’ Dalances......sccecccccccessccccescccccsccccccccsssccovees 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1882...............00 ees + 291,254 80—$45,130,006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost..... (+: dessegees $2,098,774 78 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York, 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


$47,228,181 64 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882....0....-es0e ees $261,544 7 

Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............... 09000608 0008 a+» 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpald (uncalled for).............+. edecsatecws 2,965 85 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent, Carlisle net premium.......... neeeeeieeneenwqanee - 89,716,408 68 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 08 








Reserved for premiums paid in advance....... cocdoccoess Sevccevee 28,889 67 

$42,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent........ epee > ooeaes cevesee nividesenl 4,827,036 61 
Estimated Surplus by the New York Ctate Standard at 4+ per ot., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available ou 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring $33.374,081. 


Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Jan. 1st, 1878, $127,901,887. 

Number of Jan. Ist, 18 79, 005. Amount | Jan. lst, 1879, 125,282,144. 

Jan. 1st. 1880, 45,705. Jan. Tst, 1880, 127,417,763. 

Policies in Force | Jan. Ist, 1881, 48,548. at Risk Jan. Ist, 1881, 185,726,916. 

| Jan. ist, 1882, 53/927. | Jan. Ist, 1882, 151.760,824. 

1877, $1,688,128. 1877, $1,867,457. Jan. 1st, 1878, 1 
Death- | 3973) 1/687,676, | [ncome [sie 1,948.65, Divisible Jan. Ist. 1819 omit dee 
claims 1879, 1,500,554. from lee ey Gusypned | om Ist, 1880, 3,120,871. 
31,75 . Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,225,096. 
Paid. | 1981, 21013203, Interest Us 2,432,654, * Per Cent. | Ta” ist) 1889’ 1'827°008 


TRUSTEES: 


DAVID DOWS, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLIN», 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN. . 
J 
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THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


BY SARAH J. BURKE. 


“T onAvE of your cosmopolitan grace 
A lady's portrait.”” He turned his face, 
Shining with the livgering glow 
Of a dozen Venetian sunsets or 80. 


“A portrait?’ The perfect finger-tips 
Followed the curves of the chiseled lips. 
“T’ve studied art, since leaving home, 
In darling, old, malarious Rome; 


“*T’ve been on good terms with an Alp or two; 
I’ve felt the influevce, through and through, 
Of London damps and Florence skies ; 

And I live but to paint for ravished eyes !"” 


Day by day, with a lover’s glow, 

I watched the wonderful portrait grow ; 
The “ flesh-tints,” “‘ values,” and all such 
Argued the matchless master’s touch. 


Then, where the kindest rays would fall 
I marked a space on my waitiog wall, 
And antedated the hanging day 

As only an ardent lover may. 


At last, ‘‘ It is finished !’’ the artist said. 
I lifted the veil, and the queenly head 
Was a thing to gaze at and adore, 

And slowly cross one’s self before! 


“Ab! but” I faltered. The artist paled. 

“*But,’ sir? In what has my genius failed?” 
The flush on my cheek mounted high. 

** You have not quite finished the dexter eye; 


“And the nose, vhich was sketched with a 
heavenly trend, 
Has developed a certain earthward bend ; 


And, since you defy me, sir, to speak, 
You have outlined but vaguely the lady’s 
cheek.” 


“Take it or leave it !"’ the artist said. 

“I'll take it, sir. Forthe pose of the head 
And the winning gleam in the finished eye 
I dare not pass the portrait by.”’ 


A lady, viewing my pictures rare, 
Gazed tearfully at the portrait fatr. 
** Doubtless,” she sighed, in the solemn hush, 
“Death claimed the hand that dropped the 
brush.”’ 


**Madam,’’ I sald, ** tis the artist’s whim 
To offer as finished these outlines dim,.”’ 
We bow to his autocratic will 
And be paints his wonderful portraits still. 
New You« City. 


“CROSSLEY POINT FOWK.” 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER B. HORTON. 





“Janet! did yo hear that?” said old 
Mother Harkness. ‘‘'Th’ parson’s been to 
owd Simon Whitley's, to see Margurt.” 

‘But why go you think it strange that I 
should go to ‘owd Simon’s,’ when Janet 
herself goes there?” said Durham Moore, 
‘*th’ parson.” 

‘*Junet hersen!” echoed Mother Hark- 
‘Why, Janet, lass, tha’s niver been 
to owd Simon's, hasta?” 

Janet Harkness was sitting where the 
low afternoon sunlight, coming through 
the western window, fell across her sleek, 
dark hair, and her strong, well-formed 
hands, which lay.upon the back of a bird 
inherlap. She was neither petting nor 
playing with it. It was a poor, maimed 
thing, that had broken one of its wings 
against the hard glass of the lighthouse 
tower, and she was mothering it in its suf- 
fering. She looked up with a quiet smile. 

**Ea, Mother,” she said, ‘‘aw’ve been 
ther’ summat loike a hauf a dozen toimes. 
Aw ha’ net telled yo becoss aw kuow yo're 
loike th’ rest o’ th’ Point Fowk, a bit 
afeard of owd Simon,” 

‘*What put it i’ thy head to goa ther, 
lass? Tha’s getten some gooid raison, aw 
know.” 

‘*Aw met her i’ th’ woods one day, an’ 
aw spoke to her,” said Janet, in a low 
tone. ‘‘An’ ther’ wor summat in her face 
’at went to my heart. Sin’ then aw’ve 
thowt a deal abaat her, an’ aw’ve been to 
see her.” Then, turning to Durham Moore, 
she said: ‘‘ Aw thowt if sum’dy could get 
near to her it wod do her gooid; but aw’ve 
done nowt for her; nobbut to make her 
giad to see me.” 

‘‘In doing that, you have done much for 
her,” said the minister, with great warmth 
and earnestness. 

Upon the opposite side of the room from 
Janet sat her cousin, Jack Harkness, a 
short; burly, thick-set fellow, with his chair 
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tipped back against the wall. He had in 
bis hand the “‘Illuminated Clock Almanac,” 
which was about bis sole intellectual food. 
He lifted his eyes from his book now and 
then, and bestowed a sly look upon the 
minister. His eyes were dark and one was 
handsome; but the other was so crooked as 
to give his face a pathetically ludicrous ap- 
pearance. When Durham Moore spoke 
with such warmth to Janet, Jack Harkness 
shot a keener look than usual at him, and 
then bent his gaze intently upon bis book. 

‘* Aye,” said Mother Harkness, musingly, 
‘‘aw danbt net it will do Margurt good to 
spaik to th’ lass. Simon wod ha’ nowt to 
do wi’ fowk for monny a year, an’ soa fowk 
ha’ coom to ha’ nowt to do wi’ him an’ 
Margurt, an’ shoo’s nooan to spaik to but 
him year in an’ yearaght. Shoo wor browt 
up i’ th’ taan wi’ me, an’ ther’ wor noa bon- 
nier a lass i’ Shrewsb’ry than Margurt. An’ 
fowk thowt shoo wor as gooid a Jass as shoo 
wor well-favored, too, wol shoo ran away 
wi’ Simon.” 

“Her face is no common one, now,” said 
Durham Moore. ‘‘ Her eyes are so soft and 
dark and her wrinkled mouth Jhas such a 
hint of strength about it.” s 

‘“‘Ther’ wor niver noa weakness abaat 
her.” said Mother Harkness; ‘“ nobbut th’ 
weakness shoo had fer Simon. He wor a 
rough sooart o’ chap, an’ fowk thowt he 
wor nooan gooid enough for Margurt; but 
shoo wor a lass ’at when shoo set her mind 
on owt shoo wor baand to doit, an’ fowk 
said shoo’d marry Simon if shoo deed for it. 
But all at once he gate wed to her cousin 
Mary, an’ nob’dy viver knew ha’t came 
abaat. Shoo wor net loike Margurt, wor 
Mary. Shoo wor a shameful, wicked, 
druvken trolly, an’ a hard loife shoo led 
Simon for three or four years. Fowk 
whispered ‘at Margurt kept him from 
takkin her loife two or three times when 
be wor wild wi’ rage at her tricks,” 

** And is she living now?” asked the min- 
ister. 

‘*Noa; shoo deed in a drunken feight, 
twenty years sin’.” 

‘‘And have Simon and Margeret ever 
been married?” 

‘‘Noa; they niver gate wed an’ they niv- 
er will. They ha’ lived a looansome )oife. 
Simon wor allus so ugly when fowk tried 
to be civil they’ve getten afeard of him, an’ 
nah they let him alooan. He’s getten a 
sooar grudge agean parsons, for th’ parson 
’at married him an’ Mary wor a mellsome, 
hot-headed man, an’ his tongue were longer 
nor his head wor wise. Mary wor a sly 
wench an’ shoo gate araand th’ man wi’ 
her lies, an’ he gate hissen mixed up wi’ 
their quarrels. Wol,one day Simon knocked 
him daan an’ broke his arm. Fowk say he 
wunnot let a parson in his haase nah. It 
caps me how yo gate in.” 

“‘T thought Margeret seemed a little loth 
to let mein,” said Durham Moore. ‘‘ Simon 
wasn’t bome.” 

** A’a, tha’d net getten in happen Simon 
wor hooam!” said the old woman. 

‘‘T think I should,” said the minister, 
quietly; and, as Janet looked at his firm, 
decided, yet sympathetic mouth and his 
clear, cool, yet kindly eye, she too thought 
he would. 

‘Lam going again as soon as will be 
wise,” added he. ‘‘I have a great desire to 
see Simon Whitley. To have lived the soli- 
tary life he has with Margeret, hugging his 
wrongs for more than forty years, until he 
has grown into a sort of dall hatred of his 
kind, implies a degree of doggedness and 
obstinacy I never yet have seen.” 


‘‘Happen aw-wor a parson,” said Jack 
Harkness, a little sullenly, joining in the 
conversation for the first time; ‘“‘ aw wod 
net think it gave me th’ reight to goa wher 
aw wor net wanted.” 

‘‘Nor do I,” said the minister, good-hu- 
moredly. ‘‘I mean to make both Margeret 
and Simon want me.” Then, turning to 
Janet, as he rose to go, he said, witha smile: 
‘*You have not forgotten your promise to 
take me up to your nest in the tower some- 
time, when the great lamp is lighted?” 

“‘Noa,” said Janet. ‘‘ Aw’ve net forget- 
ten. Tha’rt welcoom wheniver tha’ll coom.” 

When the minister had gone, Jack Hark- 
ness took up his hat and went out too. 

** Sithee! tha bit of a parson,” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘‘ Aw loike thee for th’ 
same raison ‘at Tommy Turaup loikes th’ 
bally wark, ‘ ’coss it feels soa nice when it’s 
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gooan.’ Aw’d Joike th’ spooart o’ feightin’ 
thee happen tha’d a bit moor flesh o’ thy 
bones; but tha’rt as lank an’ Jean as a clooas- 
pin. Aw mun say for thee, though, ther’s 
summat i’ thy een ’at luks as plucky asa 
gam’-cock.” 

After which short soliloquy he went on 
his way humming, pensively: 

“* Sally Grey, aw love but thee.’ 
* Heigh-ho!’ said Sally. 
‘An’ my wife aw hooap tha’ll be.’ 
‘Heigh-ho!’ said Sally.” 

Durbam Moore went home at a slow pace. 
His thoughts were busy with his ‘‘ Crossley 
Point fowk.” He had to confess to a 
deeper interest in Crossley Point than in 
any other place within the circuit where 
his conference had placed him. From the 
first he had been glad his parsonage was 
located there. It was a growing manufac- 
turing village, aud he saw much to do for 
the working-people. He had found Cross- 
ley Point folk to be full of individual char- 
acter, and he studied character with a keen 
zest abd sympathy, born of bis love for his 
kind, as well as his love for his Master and 
his Master’s work. He had a never failing 
fund of enjoyment in ‘‘ Owd Nance Tibby,” 
his housekeeper. Then there were ‘‘Owd 
Simon and Margurt,” of whom he had read 
much between the lines of Mother Hark- 
ness’s story; and there were his ‘‘ fact’ry 
fowk,” who kept busy the wheels of a great 
woolen factory which stood a mile above 
where the bay opened its arms to receive a 
busy little river, that turned many a mill in 
its short course. There was many a fine 
bit of individuality among his factory folk; 
many a quaint nature, full of its simple 
Yorkshire drollery, which his genial tem- 
per could well appreciate. Among them, 
too, was a little lad, a motherless, 
lame boy, whose slender, work-stained 
fingers had touched his heart-strings. He 
had found the boy’s gentle, eager face an 
inspiration to him in his work in the strug- 
gling night school he had started for these 
ignorant workiog people, which was hay- 
ing a hard fight for life in its babyhood. 
Durham Moore thought of his night school 
as he walked, and set his keen wits to de- 
vising means of making it more attractive 
than the ‘‘Setterdy Neet,” which was Cross- 
ley Point’s only public house, where its 
workingmen met nightly to have a jolly 
time over their ale. It was a hard struggle, 
but as long as faith sat calmly on Janet 
Harkness’s face and eagerness beamed from 
Kana Bardie’s blue eye the minister could 
not lose heart. 

And so his thought had reached Janet, 
and I am free to confess to you that that 
was no unusual thing. He often sat in the 
deserted school-room after Janet had tied 
her bonnet over her smooth, dark hair, and 
set out for home, musing about the native 
strength of her mind and character. She 
was by no means as ignorant as the rest, 
She had had the advantage of a little school- 
ing and she bad read much; but she had 
come an eager learner into the night school, 
and had before long fallen into a way of 
giving more help there than she received, 
soon taking charge of the handful of 
learners when the minister was away at 
other villages in the circuit. The first time 
Durham Moore had looked into her clear, 
frank, high-spirted face he had found it easy 
to believe what the Point folk had told him 
of her strong, good sense and native courage 
in times of danger, that had won for her the 
charge of the Point lighthouse, when her 
father died. 

‘*Shoo wor niver loike other lasses, 
Janet Harkness,” his old housekeeper had 
said to him, one day. ‘‘Shoo allus had an 
owd head on her shoolders. Hahiver, aw 
connot say but aw wor afeard shoo wod 
coom back throo th’ taan, when her feyther 
sent her ther’ to school wi’ her head full o’ 
fooilish noashuns, loike th’ idle trollies ’at 
gad abaat th’ streets a-tossin’ their fruzzy 
toppins; but shoo coom back wi’ her pratty 
hair as smooth as iver, an’ shoo tuk th’ care 
o’ th’ leet upon hersen when her feyther'd 
getten soa feeble befooar he deed. Shoo’s 
a gooid lass, is Janet. It caps me what 
shoo ha’ done to her cousin Jack sin’ shoo 
tuk him to help her watch th’ leet o’ neets, 
for he wor a wild sooart o’ chap, allus in a 
feight or in soom sooart 0’ scrape; but he’s 
getten a vary daycent way wi’ him nab.” 

** He’s prickly enough on the outside yet,” 
thought the minister, remembering Jack’s 
sullen manner to himself. 









About two weeks after bis first visit, Dur 
ham Moore went again to Simon Whitley's 
cottage. This time ‘“‘ owd Simon” sat in his 
doorway. The door was open and the 
warm October sunshine bathed his heavy 
face and figure with light. His chair was 
tipped back against the doorpost and his 
hands were clasped around one knes, 
Between his lips was a small pipe, at which 
he puffed with evident satisfaction. Dur- 
ham Moore felt the chill of the steel blue 
eye that looked out from under a heavy 
fron-gray fringe of eyebrow, as he neared 
the house. 

“Ea,” responded the old map, laconically, 
to his good-afternoon, ‘‘it be. Who mud 
yo be, an’ what mud yo want ?” 

‘“‘Tam a newcomer at the Point,” ssid 
the minister, with careful tact, ‘‘and I want 
to get acquainted with all the Point people.” 

The old man eyed him keenly, deliber- 
ately knocking the ashes from his pipe; then 
he put it in his mouth and puffed a second 
or two. 

‘* Aw know thee,” he said, coolly, ‘‘ an’ 
aw mun tell thee, Parson, tha’s coom to th’ 
wrang shop. We're nooan chapel-fowk 
an’ we're nooan Crossley Point fowk. They 
call us th’ Dule’s aghn, an’ th’ name suits us 
as well as ony. Tha'd best net trouble 
thysep abaat us.” 

“But, surely, you willlet me come in and 
talk with you and Margeret, if I wish,” said 
the minister. 

Simon puffed at his pipe another second, 
and just as he opened his mouth to answer 
Margeret spoke from the room. 

‘‘ Let him coomin, Simon. Th’ puttaties 
’at grow in one hill are net all aloike tha’ 
knows, lad. He’s nooan loike ony parson 
aw iver seed. Ther’s summat abaat th’ man 
’at aw loike. Coom thy ways in,” she add- 
ed, stepping to the door. 

‘* Yo can have him coom in, if you will,” 
said Simon, getiing up and striding away. 
‘* Aws have nowt to do wi’ parsons mysen.” 

So you see Durham Moore gained little 
with Simon that day; but before he went 
home he had found the heart that lay hidden 
under Margeret’s quaint ’kerchief. Not far 
from the cottage, in a sheltered nook, half 
hiddepo by undergrowth, his quick eye had 
spied a tiny grave, marked by alow wooden 
headstone, on which was roughly cut : 

BABBY MARGURT 
AGD 
MUNTHS. 


That rough wooden slab had pointed for 
him the road to Margeret’s stout Yorkshire 
heart. 

‘‘Tha mun coom agean,” said she, when 
he took his leave. ‘‘ Awd loike a bit o’ 
talk wi’ thee agean. Tha’s getten a gradely 
way wi’ thee.” Then she added, in a lower 
tone: ‘‘Happen tha’ll tell me moor abaat 
th’ place wher’ th’ babby’s gooan. Aw 
could raid a bit mysen when aw wor a IJass, 
an’ aw’ve tried to pick it aght sin’ Janet 
Harkness browt me th’ Book, but aw con- 
not mak’ aght th’ sense o’ it. Aw dunnot 
loike to think abaat th’ beasts, an’ th’ lass 
i? th’ red gaan, an’ th’ harpers wi’ ther 
harps, av’ th’ gurt thunderin’s. Simon says 
they're figgers; they dunnot mean what 
they say. Happen that’s true, it’sa com- 
fort; for, if they’re all playin’ the’r harps, 
who'll tak’ care o’ th’ little freetened babbies 
’at can nobbut creeap clooas to theirmam- 
mies?” 

** Yes, they are figures,” said the minis- 
ter, taking her wrinkled hand; ‘‘ and the 
best of itis that they mean so much more 
and better than we can guess. But have you 
not read in the Book that Jesus himself car- 
ries the lambs, the little, helpless babies, in 
his bosom?” 

‘Noa; aw niver read it. Tell me whear 
to foind it,” said old Margeret, eagerly, 
with a glowin her eyes that did not fade 
for along time afterthe minister left her. 
It was a good word to leave nestling in her 
heart. Durham Moore felt that, as he left 
the cottage and turned his steps toward the 
woolen factory, where many of his chapel- 
folk worked. It was easy to see, as he en- 
tered the building, that he was a frequent 
and a welcome visitor there. Down at one 
end of a long room, in which the sunlight 
was touching to new brightness the bright 
steel of the machinery, sat a lad of about 
sixteen years, with the slight figure of a 
boy of twelve and the face of a man of 
twenty-four. He was seated at his work- 
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table in a high chair, with cushioned arms 








in sockets, one on either sidé of the chair. 
It was toward this lad the minister walked, 
stopping now and then with a cheery word 
for some one of the workmen. There was 
a faint flush on the boy’s face as he drew 
near. 

‘* Aw wor thinkin’ o’ yo th’ morn,” said 
he, working away with his deft little fingers. 
‘* Aw ha’ net seed yo in a wick.” 

“No,” said the minister, with a smile. 
** You haven’t been to the right school. I 
was afraid you were sick again.” 

‘“‘Noa,” said the lad, glancing furtively 
at a rough-looking man at the other end of 
the room, ‘‘ aw ha’ net getten to th’ schooil. 
Feyther,” in « lower tone, ‘‘he wor on a 
spell.” 

“I know,” said the minister, quickly. 
**T hope you can come next week. Shall I 
bring you another book to read when you 
are alone evenings?” 

“‘ Aw ha’net done wi’ t’ other yet,” an- 
swered the Jad. ‘‘ Aw cannot raid wol 
aw’ve th’ backwark, but aw dunnot have it 
soa mich sin’ yo browt me th’ chair.” He 
put his hand caressingly on the cushioned 
arms of his chair. ‘‘ It’s vary comfortable. 
Tha’rt vary kind to me,” he said. 

For a moment the eyes of both met each 
other with a look of tenderness. The min- 
ister laid his hand on the lad’s shoulder for 
a second and then went on. Down at the 
door he stopped to speak to the boy's father. 

«* Well, Alick,” said he, pleasantly, ‘‘ how 
are the times with you?” 

‘* Hard enough.” said the man, in a surly 
tone, without lifting his eyes from his 
work. ‘It taks all a chapcan mak to keep 
his back covered an’ his bally full.” 

‘It would be better times with you, 
Alick, and with Kana, too,” said the minis- 
ter, ina low tone, ‘if you would let the 
‘Setterdy Neet’ alone.” 

‘‘Sithee, Parson,” said Alick Bardie, 
looking up doggedly, ‘‘thg’d best moind 
thy aghn consarns. Aw’m nooan 0’ yor 
chapel-fowk an’ aw can tell the aw’ll niver 
give up my drop o’ drink an’ tak to my 
primer, loike some fooils aw've seen.”” This 
last with a contemptuous glance at some of 
his fellows. 

‘** Tha’rt a surly dog, Alick,” said a work- 
man who stood near him, when the minis- 
ter had gone. 

‘Th’ parson dunnot know enough to let 
fowk alooan,” testily. ‘‘ He’s nooan th’ 
parson for Crossley Point. He’s net cdn- 
tent wi’ runnin’ th’ chapel-fowk. He mun 
run ivrybody.” 

“‘Ther’s chaps as wod raither be run 
by th’ Dule ’an th’ parson,” rejoined the 
other, grimly. ‘‘ He’s vary kind to thy 
little lad, Alick.” 

But Alick gave no sign of hearing this 
last, save that a more determinately surly 
look than ever settled upon his face, 

That evening he drew Kana to the night 
school in the rough little cart in which he 
took him to and from his work, and then 
went on to the ‘‘Setterdy Neet.” It had 
grown to be the custom for Alick, when he 
wasn’t too drunk, to bring the lad and for 
the minister to take him home. Alick was 
always a welcome comer at the ‘“‘Setterdy 
Neet,” for, despite his surliness, he could 
laugh uproariously at a good joke, he could 
listen appreciatively to a story, and he 
could sing a song with the best of them. 

‘““We mun have a song,” said one 
of the men, who went by the name of 

‘*Shak’s-sides,” because of his manner of 
laughing when many a glass had been 
drunk and many a joke gone round. 
“‘ Alick, tha mun give us a song.” 

So Alick cleared his throat and began, in 
a lusty voice: 

‘Oh! aw love a jolly face, 

An’ aw love a pratty lass, 
An’ aw love to see th’ young an’ owd araand; 
Then wi’ frolic an’ wi’ fun 


Let booath wine an’ moments run, 
An’ th’ hearty, hearty laugh resaand. 


Then quaff, lads, quaff, an’ let’s Le merry: 
Why sud dull care be crowned a king ? 
Let’s have another drain wol th’ neet begins 
to wane 
An’ th’ bonny, bonny morn peeps in. 


‘When man wor placed on earth, 
He wor naked at his birth, 
But God a rooab o’ rajson raarnd him threw; 
First he learned to blow his nooas, 
Then he learned to mak his clooas, 
An’ then he learned to bake an’ to brew. 


Then quaff, etc. 


“If it’s wrang to press the vine, 
Thus to mak th’ rooasy wine, 
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Then it mun be wrang to crush th’ wheaten grain ; 

But we lanch such tt-ngs to scooarn 

An’ altho’ it’s coomin’ mooarn, 

Just join me in another drain, 

Then quaff, eto.’” 

‘‘That’sa rare gooid un, Alick, lad,” said 
one of the men. ‘‘ Thacan mak moor noise 
wi’ ‘at throat o’ thine ’an owd Martin maks 
wi’ his fish-horn ony day i’ th’ wick. Nah 
we mun have a stooary.” 

‘* Aye, we mun have a stooary,” echoed 
the men. ‘‘ Shak’s-sides mun tell us a 
stooary. He’s monny a gooid un at his 
tongue’s end.” 

‘Ea; he'll well-nigh split aghr sides wol 
he shakes his aghn,” said another. 

Thus beset, ‘‘ Shak’s-sides”’ stretched out 
his fat legs, refilled his pipe, and com- 
menced. 

‘« Aw’ve niver telled yo hah my brother 


Joa gate th’ best o’ th’ bum-bailies. It 
wor a gooid trick he played on’em. Aw 
mun tell yo abaat it. Jou wora rare un 
wi’ his gun. Happen aw sud tell yo hah 
monny birds aw’ve seed him bring daan at 
a shot yo wodn’t believe me; nobbut yo 
know aw’m atrutbful chap. But it wor a 
pity ’at he loved th’ spooart soa well, for it 
oft gate him into trouble. Nowt could pre- 
vent him havin’ a shot at ony birds ’at wor 
abaat. He wod have his spooart, game 
laws or roa game-laws; but he wor soa 
cunnin’, wol they couldn’t catch him at it. 
But his landlord bad his daabts abaat him, 
so he gave him noatice to’ quit; but Joa 
lected his pipe wi’ it an’ niver stirred a 
step. Soa th’ landlord doubled him his 
rent. Nah Joa knew he couldn’t pay it; so 
he made up his mind net totry. Yo mun 
know it wor net long befooar he had th’ 
bum-bailies after him. Joa wor expectin’ 
‘em, an’ he seed ’em comin’ aght o’ th’ 
corner of his e’e; soa he festened th’ dooar 
an’ the shutters, an’ then he gut th’ pooak- 
er i’ th’ fire, an’ caered daan behind th’ 
dooar, to wait for ‘em. They knocked 
laad enough to wakken th’ dead when they 
faan’ the dooar festened. ‘Vat do yo 
vant? said Joa, makkin’ his voice saand 
weak, like a child’s. ‘ Whear’s thy feyther, 
doy? said one o’ th’ bums. ‘Daan to his 
vark,’ said Joa. ‘Oppen th’ dooar, witta, 
an’ let us coom in, that’s a fine lass,” said 
th’ bum. ‘Aw tounot raik it,’ said Joa. 
‘Tell me hah to oppen it, an’ aw’ll gi’ thee 
hawp’py,’ said the bum. ‘Put de finger 
i’ th’ hoil an’ lift up th’ snet,’ said Joa, wi’ 
th’ red-hot pooaker in bis hand. An’ when 
th’ bum put his finger nicely in, Joa 
touched it wi’ th’ pooaker, an’ th’ bum 
worn’t slow a-gettin’ it aght. 
haalin’ loike a wild beast. ‘Put de todder 
finger in,’ said Joa; but they’d getten 
enough. They'd faan’ aght he wor too mon- 
ny for ’em, an’ they left.” 

‘‘But th’ landlord gate th’ best of him, 
after all,” said Alick Bardie, when the 
laughter at the story had somewhat sub- 
sided; ‘‘ for he pooled th’ haase daan. Jack 
Harkness read it to me throo th’ Almanac.” 

‘* Shak’s-sides” seemed not in the least 
disconcerted by this exposure of his little 
fiction. In fact, he seemed to quite enjoy 
it, for the volcanic-like heavings of his 
laughter commenced anew. 

“«* Put de todder finger in,’” echoed one 
of the men, who was so slow he rarely saw 
a joke until everybody had done laughing 
atit. ‘‘Aw call that reight daan gooid. 

-Shak’s-sides can tell a gooid un wol he’s 
well warmed wi’ th’ gin. Aw know some- 
b’dy else ’at’s net soa bad at a stooary 
awther, an’ that’s th’ parson. That wor net 
a bad un ‘he telled us t’other neet at th’ 
schooil abaat th’ chap ’at wor asleep for 
twenty year. Eh, lads?” turning to the few 
present who had tried the school, at Mr. 
om invitation, just to see what it was 
ike. 

“Aye, man,” said another. ‘‘ Th’ par- 
son’s getten a head on him. He can tell us 
summat besides stooaries. Why, he telled 
uslast neet that ther’ wor chaps as thowt 
th’ sun wor nobbut a black hulk, an’ th’ 
leet of it wor nobbut struck aght of it by 
shaars’o meetyurs, loike th’ sparks ’at fly 
throo th’ groindstooan wol yo groind yorax.”’ 

** Who'd ha thowt it?” remarked the first, 
with wonder-widened eyes. 

‘* Aye,” said the other, ‘‘an’ he telled us 
ther’ wor a big lot o’ little insec’s iv a drop 
o’ th’ watter we drink.” 

*‘Aw’ll niver drink ony moor watter,” 
came in a sly aside from one who was some- 
what of a wag; but his remark was un- 
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‘Eh! but tha can see for thysen ther’s 
noa truth in that,” said the first speaker, 
decidedly. ‘‘ Bring usacupo’ watter, an’ 
let’s luk at it.” 

“They doan’t keep that kind o’ drink 
here, muttered the wag. But the water was 
brought and displayed triumphantly ; never- 
theless the general informant seemed not in 
the least discomfited. 

‘* Aw thowt soa mysen,” he said; ‘* but 
th’ parson showed it to us under th’ mica- 


micascrooap!” echoed the other, 
‘*th’ micascrooap! An’ what mud that be, 
lad? Aw niver heeard of it befooar. Hap- 
pen tha can tell us what it mud be, lad?” 

‘« It’s summat ’at mak’s a thing luk big- 
ger ’an it railly is,” confidently. 

‘‘Eh! Jad,” triumphantly, ‘‘summat ’at 
mak’s a thing luk bigger ’an it is. Happen it 
mud mak believe summat wor thear ’at 
worn’t thear at all.” 

“Ther wor noa mak believe abaat it,” 
stoutly, “‘ aw willn’t daabt my aghn een.” 

“‘Th’ micascrooap,” repeated the other, 
meditatively. ‘‘Aw dunnot believe in it, 
lad. Hahiver, aw wunnot say but aw’d 
loike to see i@” 

‘Th’ parson ’I] have th’ whooal lot 0’ yo 
at yor primers i’ nobbut a wick or two,” 
said Alick Bardie, scornfully. And his 
words proved to be very nearly true, for 
more than one of the listeners that night 
presented themselves at the night school 
ere Jong, demanding a view of ‘‘th’ mica- 
scrooap,” and remained in the school as 
eager learners. 

As the school increased, the ‘‘ Setterdy 
Neet” decreased; and as the ‘‘ Setterdy 
Neet” decreased Alick Bardie and a few of 
the rougher of the men grew more pro- 
nounced in their dislike of the minister. 
Even his tenderness toward Alick’s unfor- 
tunate lad seemed rather to highten the 
father’s dislike than otherwise. 

Durbam Moore was, of course, aware of 
Alick’s hostility to him; but he hoped to 
overcome it in time by tact and good-nature, 
Still Kana remained a pupil at the school; 
but both he and the minister had some fears 
that bis father would forbid his coming, as 
the months went by and Alick’s hatred 
grew, rather than lessened. So matters 
went on for nearly a year. 

One evening in the following September 
Kana came into the school-room late, fairly 
trembling with combined weariness and ex- 
citement. 

** Are you sick, my boy?” said Durham 
Moore, anxiously, going to his side. 

‘‘Noa,” said the lad, with a quivering lip, 
that he was evidently using all his will to 
control, ‘‘ aw’m a bit tired.” 

“Didn't your father bring you?” asked 
the minister, in a low tone. 

‘* Aw coom alooan,” said the lad, with a 
smothered choke in his voice. 

The minister said no more until the 
school was out, and no one left in the schoo!l- 
room save Kana Bardie and himself; then 
he sat down by the lad and drew his head 
to his bosom. The pent-up torrent in the 
boy’s heart then broke forth in passionate 
weeping, as was best it should. Durham 
Moore stroked the young head gently. 
Soon the magnetism of his touch had some- 
what quieted the boy’s grief. 

‘‘Nah, my little lad, tha mun dry thy 
tears an’ tell thy friend all abaat it,” he 
said. He often spoke the Yorkshire when* 
be talked with Kana and Janct and with 
Mother Harkness, who said his tongue was 
** nobbut a trifle nimmel for th’ Yorksbur.” 

‘Aw connot coom to th’ schooil ony 
moor,” said Kana, in a broken voice. 
‘«Feyther wunnot let me.” 

‘Is that the trouble?” said the minister, 
cheerily. ‘‘Why, I have been expecting 
that along time. Well, we'll not let that 
trouble us, for, if you cannot come to see 
me, I shall only have to come to see you.” 

‘‘Noa,” said the boy, hesitatingly and 
with a deep flush on his cheek, ‘‘ yo mun- 
not. He wunnot let me see yo ony moor.” 
And then his grief broke forth anew and 
uncontrollably. 

The minister took the slender, sobbing 
figure in his arms and held it close. 

** Do not take it so to heart, my lad,” he 
said. ‘‘Ido not think we shall be separ- 
ated long. We will see what can be done 
about it.” 

Scarcely a week after that Durham Moore 
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had driven down to the lighthouse, on bis 






cuit, and wasin Mother Harkness’s sitting- 
room when a neighbor came hurriedly in. 

“Eh, Mr. Moore! Aw thowt it wor yo 
aw seed coomin’ daan th’ rooad,” she said, 
unceremoniously, ‘‘ Happen yo can tell us 
hah Alick Bardie’s pooar lad is sin’ nooin?” 
“Is he sick?” asked the minister, quickly. 
‘Ha’ net yo’ heeard of it?” ejaculated 
the woman, in surprise. ‘‘He wor rua 
over in Fact’ry Lane;this mornin’. Alick, 
the good-for-naught, wor too.drunk to carry 
him to his wark, an’ th’ pooar lad wor hob- 
blin’ along wi’ his sticks; but he could net 
hobble quick enough to get aght o’ th’ way 
o’ th’ maister’s runaway team. This nooin 
they thowt he wodn’t live th’ day aght. 


~ thowt yo mud know hab he wor sin’ 
then.” 
Durham Moore’s lips had paled and he 


had caught up his hat while the woman 
was speaking. Mother Hurkness looked at 
him anxiously. 

‘* Aw’m afeard to have yo gca to Alick’s. 
He says he nobbut wants a chonce to do yo 
harm,” she said. ‘‘ Happen th’ Jad is dead 
already.” 

‘*Mother,” said Janet, in a low tone, 
‘“‘wod yo have him do owt but his duty? 
Yo are net a caard yorsen. Happen yo wor 
in his place, wod yo net goa to th’ lad, if yo 
walked through fire to do it?” 

‘* Aw connot say but aw wod,” answered 
old Janet and said no more. 

Durham Moore looked at Janet with his 
soul in his eyes; then he said to her mother, 
gently : ‘‘ You need haveno fear for me. I 
have none for myself. Alick is but a cow- 
ard and a braggart at the best, and he would 
not try to quarrel with me by the side of his 
dying lad.” 

Jack Harkness was rummaging in a closet 
in acorner of the room when the minister 
said this, and, if his face had been turned 
toward them, they would have seen an in- 
explicable look upon it. 

It was asthe minister surmised at Alick’s 
cottage. Alick—who would not have been 
able to keep his place at the factory but for 
a peculiar aptitude for his work when he 
‘kept away from liquor—was too drunk to 
make any opposition to his coming in, and 
he was iv time to have the lad he loved die 
in his arms and to have written deep im his 
heart the blessed memory of the infinite con- 
tent that settled upon the boy’s face at his 


presence. 

That night Durham Moore watched by 
his dead—aye his, by the eternal right of 
love! And as he kept his solemn watch, 
with Alick in @ heavy drunken sicep iv a 
corner of the room, through the small, un- 
curtained windows, away down. a mile to 
the southward, he saw the light in the light- 
house tower gleam out into the dark of the 
night, and it seemed to him that its steady 
glow made a bridge o’er which swift-footed 
came mapy a comforting message from the 
strong, sweet heart of the watcher in the 
tower to his ! 

GREENPORT, SUFFOLK Co., N. Y. 
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THE DOCTOR'S VERDICT. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 








Our Patrick, one bot morning, 
Without the slightest warning, | 
Had a sunstroke in the meadow, as he 
mowed the reedy grass ; 
And bis wife, who came down crying 
To the place where he was lying, “ 
With sudden gratulation saw her own pby- 
sician pass. 


So she bastened to accost him, 
With a cry that she had lost him— 
Her jewel of a husband, ber precious, 
“‘ darlint b’y ’’; 
But he, intent on calming, 
Declared ’twas naught alarming. 
Said he: ‘Ill make bin well again in the 
twinkling of an eye. 


‘“* For, unless I am mistaken, 
His brains were slightly shaken, 
So they’re scattered through his body 
down to bis very feet ; 
But I will give this potion, . 
And apply an outward lotion, 
Then they’ll concentrate back again and 
the cure will be complete.”’ 


So he talked and rubbed alternate, 
For his fee, he meant to earn it, 
And at last our Pat recovered, but ever 
after said 
That his brains forsook their places 
(As fn some other cases !) ; 
But the doctor drove them back again and 
shut them fn bis head. 
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way home from another village in his cir- 
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HOW LARRY BECAME A BERO. 





BY F. B. STANFORD. 


Larry Ma.oney was the second cousin 
of Timothy O'Toole, aud Timothy had been 
the gardener at Dr. Stronge’s private acad- 
emy as long as anybody could remember. 
So it chanced that when Larry came over 
from the ‘‘ould” country he went to live at 
Dr. Stronge’s also and became Timothy's 
assistant. The boys of the school thought 
he was the funniest-looking little cha) they 
had ever seen, and perhaps he was. His 
face was like a small moon, and as fresh as 
a mushroom, with the dew on it® his hair 
was straw color, very thick, and cut straight 
around his head, on which he wore a little 
hat a couple of sizes too small ; and his cos- 
tume consisted of a bright green cutaway 
jacket, that had two brass buttons sewed on 
its tails, buff corduroy trowsers, which were 
tight and much too short, and heavy bro- 
gans. Though he was rather shy of the 
boysat first and ulways turned quite red 
when they laughed at his brogue, he could 
hardly resist the temptation to shirk his 
task as often as he dured, in order to watch 
them ut their games on the play ground. 
He liked also to listen to their talk and the 
wonderful adventures some of them occa- 
sionally related when seated around the 
brush fire they used to make in the evening, 
before the study bell rang. One night in 
particular, while standing silently and un- 
observed in the shadow, he suddenly startled 
the group by clapping both hands up to his 
ear and dancing about frantically on one 
foot. : 

“Och! It’s biting me ear!” he cried. 
**A mouskeeter! a mouskeeter!” 

It turned out, however, to be a spark 
from the fire which he was holding in his 
ear, and the boys laughed so uproariously 
that be stole away. 

After they had gone in-door, the desire 
seized him to see what they were doing in 
the Doctor's study, and he went up cau- 
tiously to one of the windows, where the 
curtain was partly raised, and looked in. 
It was the pleasantest place he had ever 
seen, There were books and pictures and 
fine things everywhere around the room. 
Three of the boys were sitting on the earpet 
in front of a fireplace, parching corn over 
the coals, and the others were 
about on the sofas and chairs. ‘Che Doctor 
sat in a great easy-chair near a table, read- 
ing aloud from a book. ‘‘ Sure, it’s a fine 
thing,” Larry meditated, .“‘to be one of the 
b’ys of the school, with nothing to do in 
the world but read books and play ball, and 
then come in and sit in an illigant room.” 

The next day he bad an idea in his bead, 
and every few minutes, while he was hoe- 
ing weeds, he stopped, leaned on the hoe- 
handle, and thought about it. What was 
the since in always hoeing weeds? Why 
couldn’t he be loike the b’ys in the school 
and grow up a fine gintleman? Troth, 
that’s what he had come to Ameriky for. 

‘Sure, Cousin Tim,” he asked, suddenly, 
‘it’s a frae counthry we're livin’ in, they 
say?” 

**Thrue for ye, me lad,” said Timothy. 
** Ye spake well.” 

** And a b’y may be what he loikes whin 
he’s a man?” 

‘Faith, thin, [ think he may if he’s the 
rael sort of a b’y,” Timothy answered, paus- 
ing in bis work and looking curiously at his 
new assistant. 

‘It’s the b’ys of the school I have me 
eyes on,” Larry continued, vow a little em- 
barrassed and red in the face. ‘It’s as 
frae as thim I'd loike to be.” 

‘* Indade—mebbe ye moight— who knows 
now?” said Timothy, ina breath and rather 
surprised. ‘‘If ye’re a brave, honest lad, 
mebbe good luck’ll be afther searchin’ ye 
out. Thin ye’ll wolk in rosy places, where 
there’s no weeds,” 

Larry did not forget this advice. In fact, 
henceforth he had an object in view, and 
the oftener he watched the boys the more 
determined he became to share their oppor- 
tunities. But there were difficulties in the 
way that he could not discover how t» over- 
come. In the first place, the weeds in the 
garden did not stop growing, day nor night; 
and, besides attending to them, he had to run 
so many errands that he rarely got a minute 
to himself. Then the boys persisted in 
laughing at his brogue and making fun of 


scattered 


t: ue. At last, however, the Doctor’sson, 
Luke, took pains to teach him how to read, 
an act of kindness which, as will be seen, 
was at length generously repaid. 

One night in the Spring, about a year 
later, Larry was sent by Timothy to a vil- 
lage two miles distant to carry a message 
for the Doctor. It happened that he was 
obliged to wait several hours for the an- 
swer and it was nearly midnight before he 
started to return. He did not mind the late 
hour, though, for be had a little donkey to 
ride and it was moonlightand warm. The 
road also was a pleasant one, running along 
through tall pines, close to the beautiful 
river near which the school was located. 
As the donkey trotted on, Larry was think- 
ing of his folks in Ireland and wondering 
whether they were thinking of him just 
then. When he recalled everything that 
had happened, it seemed a long time since 
he left them to cross the ocean. Proba- 
bly they would think he had grown a good 
deal, if they could see him, he reflected. He 
had learned— 

Suddenly the donkey stopped and threw 
his great ears forward. Larry held his 
breath as he caught sight of a boy standing 
two or three rods ahead, near the railroad- 
crossing, acting rather mystcriously. He 
was bareheaded and without a jacket, and 
he held his arms stretched out, as though he 
were blind and afraid he might stumble. 
After a moment or two, he came on a few 
yards, until he reached the track; then 
turned, and began to walk out slowly and 
cautiously toward the long iron bridge, over 
which the railroad extended across the 
river. Larry sat quietly on the donkey 
three or four minutes, wondering who the 
boy was and why he was venturing out on 
the bridge at that late hour of the night. It 
was almost time for the midnight express 
train and he might be killed before he could 
CFOSS. 

But the boy continued to go on, regard- 
less of danger, holding out bis arms and 
stepping curefully along the single plank 
walk that led over the timbers between the 
rails. Ina few minutes more he would be 
too far out to turn back, if the train should 
appear. 

‘‘Tiillo! Hillo there Larry cried, 
though rather faintly, hurrying the donkey 
forward to the railroad-crossing. ‘‘ Ye'll be 
kilt by the train that’s comin’.” 

The boy, however, did not heed the warn- 
ing and went on as if he were deaf. 

‘*Hillo!” Larry was about to ery again; 
but in another {nstant it flashed through his 
brain that the boy was Luke Stronge. He 
was walking in his sleep, ashe had done 
once before since Larry came to the school. 

Frightened, bewildered, and hardly con- 
scious of what he was doing, Larry sprang 
from the donkey, threw the bridle over the 
animal’s head, and ran toward the bridge. 
It was Luke, his best friend, the boy who 
had Leen kind to him and never made fun 
of him. He must save bim. 

As soon as he reached the bridge, he 
hesitated just one moment to think. He 
knew it would be perilous to awaken Luke 
suddenly, for he might fall between the 
timbers. He must steal up behind him, 
seize him with both arms, and hold bim 
firmly until he realizei where he was. 
Quickly and stealthily he went on, his heart 
beating rapidly and every nerve in his body 
trembling. Already hecould hear the noise 
in the distance of the approaching train. 
The rails were reverberating; in five minutes 
more it would be too late to escape. 

Finally be was close behind him and 
they were both about midway across the 
bridge. Neither could go back now, for 
the train was coming faster and faster; 
the great, glaring headlight of the engine 
had appeared. Larry threw his arms around 
Luke’s waist and held him a moment with 
all his might. 

‘Tt’s me, Luke! Me, Larry!” he cried, 
wildly, as the sleeper awoke and looked 
around in a dazed, terrified manner. 

‘“Where am I? What's the—” 

‘‘Here! Quick! Take me hand! 
jump for yer life!” 

The train rolled on the bridge the next 
moment and rumbled heavily over; but the 
boys were out of the way, a twenty feet 
below, struggling with the dark water of the 
river. 

They had gone down together almost .to 
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bis blunders, which made him dread them a 


the bottom, it seemed; and then returned 





quickly to the surface, a yard or two apart. 
Both were excellent swimmers and struck 
out at once for the shore; but Luke was 
scarcely conscious yet what had happened, 
and was only prompted by a blind instinct, 
that impelled him to save himself. He rushed 
up the bank as soon as he touched dry 
land, dnd then turned about, exhausted and 
panting for breath, to see where he was. 
In a moment he saw Larry crawl over some 
stones, stagger to bis feet, and then fall. 

‘* Larry! Larry!” he cried, hurrying down 
to him. ‘‘ What’s the matter? Are you 
hurt? Speak to me!” 

‘*It’s me foot, the pain in me foot,” Larry 
answered, groaning and becoming quite un- 
conscious of everything. 

Luke saw that Larry’s foot was bleeding, 
and he impulsively attempted to lift and 
carry him; but he was obliged to let him 
sink down again, after taking a few steps. 
By this time, though, Luke had recovered 
possession of bis wits and the thought 
darted into his mind that there was no time 
to be lost. He must run home as fast as 
possible and bring some one to his aid. 

Luckily, this did not take long, for the 
school was only a short distance off, and 
when he reached the front yard he found 
his father, with three or four of the boys, 
shouting his name and searching for him. 
He was faint and dizzy and clung to the 
gate a moment before he could cry out: 

‘‘Larry Maloney—is down on the rocks 
by the bridge—hurt. Go to him quick!” 

That was the last Luke remembered dis- 
tinctly of what happened. 

As to Larry, he awoke the next morning 
from a sound sleep, ¢o find himself in a soft 
bed and a beautiful room. He had a dim 
recollection that there had been a good deal 
of excitement when he was brought there, 
and that Luke's father and mother bad 
bandaged his foot, and that gradually the 
pain lulled and he fell asleep. When he 
had quite recalled this, he sat up in bed, 
rubbed bis eyes, and Jooked around. He 
felt refresked and as well as ever, except 
that he had a lame foot, and he soon made 
haste to dress himself. Then he opened 
the door quietly and started to limp down 
the stairs, to go to Timothy’s. 

The Doctor, however, suddenly came out 
into the hall below and saw him, and before 
Larry had taken.t wo steps more he was lifted 
off his feet and carried down to the great 
dining-room, where all the boys were assem- 
bled for breakfast. The moment they saw 
him they sprang to their feet and began to 
cheer. They had all found out something 
about Larry that none had thought of when 
they made fun of him. Indeed, he never 
could be that blundering little Irisk chap 
any longer. He was a hero. 

Whenever Doctor Stronge himself tells any 
one how it all happened, he always con- 
cludes by saying that Larry finally became 
one of his best pupils. 

Jamaica, N. Y. 





FORTUNE AND WISDOM. 


BY MIS8 LYDIA M. FINKELSTEIN. 





OnE day Fortune was gayly walking ina 
beautiful garden, and accidentally encoun- 
tered grave Wisdom, coming up the walk. 

“*Get out of my way!” said Fortune, 
proudly. 

Wisdom was 
haughtily replied: 

** Who are you, that I should get out of 
your way? Are you better than I am?” 

‘““Who can do most is better!” replied 
Fortune, imperiously. 

‘“‘What can you do better than I can?” 
inquired Wisdom, gravely. 

‘‘Everything! Look at that uncouth 
plow-boy. Exter intohim, and, if you suc- 
ceed better than I, you shall be ruler of the 
world and I will bow before you and move 


out of the way whenever we chance to 
meet.” 
Wisdom agreed, and at once entered into 


the young man’s head, who immediately 
began to reason thus: ‘‘ Why should I 
forever drudge behind a plow? I could be 
doing something more lucrative and gen- 
teel.” So Feodor (that was his name) went 
to the capital and hired himself as an ap- 
prentice to the King’s gardener. Ina few 
weeks the gardener was astonished at the 
rapid progress Feodor made, and, as he 
daily displayed wonderful taste, the garden- 
er soon placed him to improve the royal 


gardens. 


still young then, and 












In a short time the King noticed the tasty 
arrangements, and was very much pleased 
and highly praised the young man. The 
King had an only daughter, who was re- 
markably beautiful; but she had lost the 
power of speech fortwo years past. The 
King was very fond and proud of his love- 
ly daughter, only he felt wretched at her 
misfortune of having become dumb. Ev- 
ery experiment was tried and physicians 
from all parts of the world were consulted; 
but all to no purpose. One day the King 
said that whocould make the young Prin- 
cess speak again would have her for his 
wife, with half of his wealth. Princes, 
dukes, and noblemen from all parts came; 
but none could succeed in making her utter 
one syllable. 

One day, while the beautiful Princess was 
walking in the garden, Feodor thought: 
‘* Perhaps I could make her talk. Then she 
would be my wife, and I would bea prince, 
son-in-law to the monarch.” So he sent 
word to the King that he would try to make 
her speak. Next day the King sent for 
him, and, with his courtiers, they conducted 
Feodor to his daughter’s presence. The 
Princess had a pet owl, who was perched 
on a stand near her. When Feodor en- 
tered, he immediately went towartd the owl, 
feigning not to see the Princess, and, bow- 
ing low before it, said: 

‘Bird of wisdom, I have come to thee 
for advice. One day I was traveling 
through the country in company with two 
other companions, a sculptor and a tailor. 
Night came on while we were in a forest. 
We lit a fire and agreed to watch, one after 
another, while the other two slept. The 
sculptor took the first watch. To amuse 
himself while watching, he carved a lovely 
girl out of a log of wood, and, awakening 
the tailor, showed it to him, saying: ‘ Now, 
while I sleep, you can amuse yourself by 
dressing the doll.’ The tailor took out his 
scissors, needles,,and thread, ard rapidly 
began cutting and sewing. Whenhe had 
dressed the sculptured log, he awoke me and 
said: ‘ Now it is yourturp to do something, 
while I take a nap. Perhaps you can tench 
her to speak.’ I took her, and soon the log 
began to speak. When my friends awoke, 
each ove of them wanted to take her as 
their property. The sculptor said: ‘I made 
her. She is mine.’ The tailor said: ‘TI 
clothed her; therefore, she belongs to me.’ 
And I claimed that [ taught her. Now, 
O mighty bird of wisdom! to whom does 
the girl rightly belong?” The owl shook 
her feathers. Whereupon the young Prin- 
cess jumped up, and, as if gasping for breath, 
she suddenly exclaimed, in a distinct voice: 

*“*To you! What is the use of the sculp- 
tor’s work or the tuilor’s dress without life 
and speech? Yon taught her; she is, there- 
fore, yours by right.” 

‘Then your Royal Highness by right be- 
longs to me,” said Feodor, bowing low. 

‘*No! no!” said the King, ‘‘as you are 
of low birth. I will give you bags of gold as 
your reward for bringing speech back to 
my beloved daughter.” 

Feodor bowed low before the King, and 
said: ‘‘ Your Majesty promised that who- 
ever could make the Princess speak would 
have her for his wife. The King’s word is 
law; for, if His Majesty keep not his word, 
how can his subjects be expected to keep 
theirs.” 

‘‘Who dares say what a king ought or 
ought not todo is guilty of death. Com- 
mand him to be beheaded, as an example, 
your Majesty,” cried a courtier. 

“‘Behead him, and bring bis impudent 
head to me,” ordered the King, hagghtily. 
The guards at once seized and bound 
him, and amid the noise of a funeral 
march Feodor was Jed to the scaffold. As 
the poor youth was laying his head on the 
block, Fortune came to the rescue and 
whispered to Wisdom: ‘“‘Get out of him. 
Let me enter. The youth will lose his head 
for following your advice.” 

Wisdom stepped out and Fortune entered 
as the executioner was raising the fatal 
blow. Suddenly his band gave way and 
the sword fell to the ground and broke. 
Before another was procured a herald ap- 
peared on horseback, waving a white flag, 
ands squad of body-guards, followed by 
the King’s own carriage, for Feodor. 

After Feodor was taken away from the 
palace the Princess said to her father: ‘‘O 
royal and wise parent, Feodor was right. 
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I belong to him and a kidg’s word ought 


not to be broken; and, though Feodor was 
of vo rank, the King can create him a 
prince.” 

The King then repented of his rashness, 
and immediately sent his guard and car- 
riage for Feodor. 

After the marriage ceremony, as Prince 
Feodor was returning with his fair bride 
from the church, Wisdom was on the road, 
and, stepping aside, she bowed her head, 
saying, ‘‘ Ah! alas! Fortune, after all, is 
the queen of the world. Wisdom is no- 
where when she is nigh.” So from that 
day Wisdom always shuns Fortune’s society 
and always moves out of her way. 

New York City. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this depariment should be ad- 
dreseed * Puszies.” Tue inperenpent, New York.) 








COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


TAKE a letter from one word of each of the 
following proverbs of Solomon. The elimin- 
ated letters will give a blessing to a husband. 
From the remaining letters of each word from 
which one has been eliminated form a word 
which is defined after the proverb in which it 
occurs. 

1. “* Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.”— 
A garden utensil. 

2. ‘** He that tilleth his land shall be satisfied 
with bread.”—An ornament. 

3. ‘*Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider 
her ways and be wise.’’—Pungent. 

4. “Pride goeth before destruction.”— 
Mature. 

5. ‘* A merry heart maketh a cheerful coun- 
tenance.”’—A wild animal. 

6. * Wisdom is better than rubies.’’—Some- 
thing worn on the head. 

7. ‘*The glory of young men’ is their 
strength.’”’-—Oune who inherits. 

8. “Look not on the wine when it is red.””— 
A fowl. 

9. ‘A wise sou maketh a glad father.”—To 
join with stitches, 

10. ‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdum.’’—A part of the body. 

11. *‘ Stolen waters are sweet.’’—One of the 
points of compass. M. F. R. 

VOWEL PUZZLES. 
I. 

Take a plaything and change the vowel to 
another making a hollow vessel of metal; 
change the vowel again and make a part of a 
bird; change it again and make a part of a 
plant ; change {it again and make an animal. 

n. 

Take an assembly and change the vowel to 
another making food for man; change the 
vowel again and make a loss ; change it ayain 
and make an overgrowing plant; change it 
again and make acommon word for confusion 
or untidiness. (This latter may not be a 
legitimate word, but custom allows it.) 


DOUBLE ENIGMA. 
My first is in April, but not in March. 
My second is in maple, but vot in larch. 
My third is in ankle, but not in feet. 
My fourth is in party, but not in treat. 
My first may be gentle, or rude, or rough ; 
My last a companion, sweet or gruff ; 
My whole gives great pleasure to every child, 
When the temper of such is pure and mild. 


SQUARES. 
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Middle Square.—1, to prove; 2, always; 3, 
withered; 4, an allowance for waste. 

Upper Right.—1, inclined; 2, a Turkish 
title; 3, a number; 4, the largest form of vege- 
tation. 

Upper Ieft.—1, a heavenly body; 2, some- 
thing used for paving; 8, an exclamation ; 4, 
repose. 

Tower Right.—1, gentle; 2,in the midst of ; 
8, tender ; 4, a whirlpool. 

Lower Left.—1, a vehicle; 2, the superficial 
contents of any figure; 3, genuine: 4, a story. 

L. 8. R. 


DOUBLE ENIGMA. 


The letters in the two syllable words form a 
part of this world; the letters of the one syl 
lable words form an unpleasant sensation. 

My first is in barrel, but not in quart. 

My second’s in labor, but not in wrought. 

My third is in torture, but not in ache. 

My fourth fs in doughnut, but not in cake. 

My fifth is in finisbed, but not in done. 

My whole would alarm us, if it should come, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Fes. 23np. 
AN OLD PUZZLE. 

1, Chaucer; 2, Dryden; 38, Pope; 4; Taylor 
(Bayard); 5, Holmes (Oliver Wendell); 6, Hol- 
land (J. G.); 7, Hood; 8, Burns; 9, Pryor (or 
Abbott); 10, Southey (Robert); 11, Shelley.; 12, 
Coleridge ; 18, Young ; 14, Lowell; 15, Camp- 
bell—Camel ; 16, Akenside; 17, Wordsworth; 
18, Longfellow: 19, Whittier; 20, Goldsmith; 
21, Harte (Bret); 22, Spenser; 23, Chatterton; 
24, De Quincey; 25, Bacon; 26, Bunyan; 27, 
Churchill ; 28, Curtis ; 29, Proctor ; 30, Landor 
(Walter Savage); 31, Steele ; 32, Tepnyson; 33, 
Willis— Will is; 34, Browning; 35, Swift; 36, 
Cornwall (Barry); 37, Shakspeare ; 88, Crabbe; 
89, Cook (Eliza); 40, Dickens; 41, Stowe ; 42, 
Lamb; 48, Beecher; 44, Milton; 45, Mother- 
well; 46, Addison; 47, Howitt (William and 
Mary)—Howitz; 48, Bryant—Brye-ant; 49, 
Cowper—Cow-purr ; 50, Gray. 


CURIOUS PUZZLE. 


SHIP 
HOSE 
MAN 
ISLE 
PEEP 


MID 





Selections. 


A BAILWAY EPISODE. 


Tue other day, while riding 
From the country to the city, 
I saw a fellow taken down 
in a way 1 thought was witty: - 
I know you will agree with me 
That it was very ‘ pretty.”’ 





The conductor came for tickets 
And passed a person by, 

Whereat a wondering countryman 
Opened very wide his eye, 

And approached his fellow-passenger, 
Bound to know the reason why. 


** Well, sir,” the city chap replied, 
“Tf you'd really like to know, 
I travel, sir, on my good looks.’ 
The countryman said; “*8ho!’’ 
And, staring hard a moment, said: 
**] guess you bain’t got fur to go!”’ 
—E.ior RrpeR, in ‘*‘ Puck,” 





A SALVATION ARMY TROPHY. 





“One of the crowd” who contributes 
very skillfully prepared sketches to the 
Daily Telegraph filled two columns of that 
journal on Friday last with the account of 
a visit paid to a service in the People’s 
Hall, Whitechapel Road. We quotethe con- 
cluding portion: 

‘There was an exceedingly devout couple 
on a seat not far distant from me, and it 
was evident that the woman wished her 
husband to rise and say something, and that 
he was equally anxious that she should do 
so. And presently she did. Her speech 
was briefer than that of any one who had 
spoken previously. ‘I thank God for his 
goodness to me, but more esp cially I thank 
him for the blessed change that, through 
his servants who worship in this place, be 
has made in my husband. I beseech the 
prayers of every one here that he may hold 
fast to the good cause.’ To tell the truth, 
the husband she was speaking of was not 
a likely-looking subject. ‘Though decently 
dressed, he was still a rough-looking fellow 
of the bull-necked and heavy-jawed type, 
with a countenance expressive of anything 
but gentleness of spirit and meek submis- 
sion toany amount of persecution for re- 
ligion’s sake. 

‘* Yet there could be no doubt, whatever 
the strange means by which the miracle had 
been wrough!, that the man wasthoroughly 
enthralled and made captive, for the time 
being, at all events, to the principles of 
Salvationism. More frequently, perhaps, 
than any other, was his deep, gruff voice 
beard uttering loud and, to those near him, 
startlingly pos ejaculations of approval 
at particular points and periods of the 
preacher's discourse. When the congrega. 
tion knelt down to pray, he was not satis- 
fied to bow the knees and cover his face 
with one hand; but he must turn bodily 
round, with his fists clenched and his arms 
encircling bis head, while his forehead 
pressed against the hard seat He groaned 
and sobbed so and made sucli dismal noises 
that his wife did her best to comfort him, 
patting his broad back with her work-worn 
old hand and whispering to him to bear up 
and be glad, though all the time her own 
cheeks were wet and her eyes red with 
weeping. 

‘*So strangely did the man seem affected 
that, when the service was at an end and 
the congregation departed, my curiosity 
was roused and I kept the pair in sight. 
Walking down the Whitechapel Road by 
their side, I took the liberty of questioning 
them as to how long it was since they joined 
the Salvation Army and how they had 
been induced to turn their religious attention 
in that direction. After what I had witnessed 
of the behavior of both, I was not sur- 
prized to find that they were disposed to 
speak with freedom on the subject. For 
a moment the woman hesitated; but her 
husband, who stil] occasionally applied his 
pocket-handkerchief to bis eyes, exclaimed: 
‘Tell him, old gal; tell him all about it. 
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Don’t- hide nothing. I didn’t, when at last 

I was marched off my legs and cried out to 

the Lord to catch hold of me. And He put 

forth his band and did it, bless his holy 

name.’ He spoke these words aloud and 

= his hands clasped and raised above his 
a 


**« Well, you must know, sir,’ the woman 
began, ‘my husband and me were not 
brought to see the light of truth and glory at 
the same time. How I came to seek it——’ 
‘How she come to seek it,’ the man inter- 
rupted her, ‘ was because she had for her 
husband as hard and as cruel a beast as 
ever a poor soul was tethered to. That was 
me. I was the curse of her life, sir. I’ma 
slaughterman by trade; but half my time I 
used to be too lazy to work at it, and I used 
to make this poor little bundle o’ bones 
work for me at the washtub, or at scrub- 
bing, or at charing—anything. What did I 
care, so long as I could wait on her for a 
shilling when she came home at night, to 
find me in beer and ’bacca? 

***And I didn’t let her off at that. I 
used to fist her. It is to the glcry of the 
Lord that I confess to it. He can wash 
white as snow the beart of such a wretch as 
1 used to be; and I confess, sir, that I used 
to fist her often. 1 fisted her wuss than 
ever when I found out that sheused to come 
on the quiet to the Hall bere. I was that 
mud jealoug of her doing it that I used to feel 
like killing her sometimes. It used to seem 
to me that she did iton purpose, to show me 
up and make me feel ashamed of myself. 
It didn’t seem half so bad to do as I was 
doing when she fired up at me, and swore 
back when I swore at her, and sometimes 
canght up something and fetched me a 
clout with it when I came home drunk and 
began fisting her. 

‘«* But when she began to go to the Hall, 
sir, she took a turn—a turn that raised the 
Devil in me that strong that it was a 
wonder I did not murder her. No matter 
how I fisted her, she took it meek, and 
wiped the blood off her mouth, and said: 
‘May the Lord forgive you, as I do, Jack!’ 
I used to be furious then, and go at her and 
fist her till she hadn’t got any voice left to 
crow over me. But next morning, sir, she’d be 
bright and cheerful, and, if I said anything 
taunting, she’d make answer: ‘I can wait, 
Jack. It isnot you and me that is rustling 
(wrestling), lad. It is the Devil in you 
fighting against the Lord in me. The vic- 
tory may be far off; but I can wait, for it is 
certain.’ ; 

‘*¢ Praise be to His glorious name, sir, the 
victory was not far off. It was nigher than 
she thought. It come sudden, sir, asI’d fell 
a beast with the ax. I’d been fisting her 
cruel, for I was malicious drunk that night, 
till I thought I had done forherquite. Sbe 
lay on the floor so still, with the blood 
a-trickling from her forehead, and I was 
growing frightened and sober, when she 
comes to her senses and pulls herself up on 
to her knees by catching hold of the bed- 
stead, and sez she: ‘Oh! Lord, don’t be too 
hard on my poor husband. Take pity on 
him, for my sake, and loosen the hold 
the Devil has on him.’ And asI sat there 
on the chair, sir, staggered and wandering, 
she managed to get up, and she put ber 
arms round my neck, and sez she: ‘‘Oh! 
dear Jack, | may be dying. I think I am. 
Let me hear you say ‘Oh! God, forgive 
me!’ and I shall die happy.’ But I didn’t 
say it. Icouldn’t. I was so took aback 
and ’mazed that I wasdumb. I was dumb 
all through that night, sir, and she never 
let me go; and it wasn’t till morning's light 
that I found a voice to say what she asked 
me hours before. There’s the story from 
first to last, sir, and that’s how I came to 
join the Salvationists, and the reason why | 
mean, with my wife’s help, to stick to them 
while I’ve got living strength. I don’t 
know who you are, sir, or your meaning 
for getting me into talk; but I'll make 
bold to ask you one question, now I’m done: 
D’ve blame me for sticking to ’em?”’ 

Under the circumstances, there was, of 
course, but one answer to the question, and 
I gave it, unhesitatingly. 


HINDU SCHOOL RHYMES. 








THE accompanying rhymes are ap at- 
tempt to give to English readers some idea 
of what a Hindu school-book is. These 
moral maxims, 108 in number, were written 
by a female, reputed to be the sister of the 
famous author of the Kural, Tiruvalluvar. 
Her name was Avviar, or the mother. It is 
a curious thing that both these authors were 
Pariars, and yet their books are universally 
read, Avviar’s in every school and the 
Kural by every one who claims tobe a 
Tamil scholar. 

The maxims are many of them good and 
inculcate sound morality. Unfortunately 
for the boys, they are written in a high 
dialect, wholly unintelligible to them, and 
the masters never think of enlightening 
them. They are learnt off, parrot-like, by 
the lads. 


“ Give charity willingly ; 
Give, then dine 

















—R. R. MEapows. 








Tue Advance reports the Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Bartlett, of Indianapolis, as saying, ina re- 
cent sermon: ‘‘ The United States, in law, 
conscience, morality, schools, public and 
private virtue, aye, in its stupendous ma- 
terial energy and enterprise, is an apple 
plucked from the tree of the New Testa- 
ment. We are living with a telephone at 
each Christian mouth, a diascope at the 
eye, sphygmophone at the pulse, and send 
lightning shocks of mercurial Christian 
force around the globe and on—chasing the 
centuries. We handle the bowlders, the 
rubble, and the cement for the base. On 
the solidity and enduring quality, on the 
care and conscientious manner of the work 
is staked the future of this land, a future 
which shall clasp a continent and a millen- 
nium.” An apple with a telephone at each 
mouth, a diascope at the eye, a sphygmo- 
phone at the pulse, sending powerful light- 
ning shocks of mercurial force, — 
centuries and handling bowlders, woul 
seem to be the peculiar produce of Western 
soil. We are not disposed to deny that 
there may be such a thing, in view of our 
observation of the generous fertility of the 
Western soil and mind; but, if there is, we 
do not wonder that it trembles at its re- 
sponsibility for a future which shall clasp 
a continent and a millennium.— Vermont 
Ohronicle, 











RESCUED FROM DEATH. 





Witu1aM J. Covan.in, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a bole in 
my lung as big asa half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR ‘THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, whem, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my 
sickness.’’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed, 










PISO’'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or astb- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It bas cured 
thousands. It has not injur- 
edone, It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough syrup. 

Soldeverywhere. 25c. Kes ° 


CONSUMPTION. 
















For Breakfast, 
Dinner and Tea, 


FoR 


Sickness and Health, 


Baker's Chocolate, 


Those people who, like Sweden. 
borg, are apt to see visions “ after 
coffee,” and to whom tea is as 
stimulating as Gams magne, cannot 
do better than to substitute choco- 
late atsupper. Itis not only nutri- 
tious, but eo far from being a nerve 
stimulant it quiets and soothes, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
& CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


~ 


~. 
W. BAKER 








of all kinds in great variety; and also many Novelties 
in MUSICAL FANCY ARTICLES, suitabie for 


PRESENTS. 
M. J. PAILLARD & C0. 


680 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
MUSICAL BOXES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. 
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farm amd Gavilen. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


—— 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


So indispensable and withal so economical 
are vegetables for table use that their careful 
cultivation should be a matter of interest to 
every one who owns a garden-plot. Yet on 
many farms we find the garden is woefully 
neglected after the seeds are planted, and 
from Spring-time to Autumn almost the 
weakly, “straggling’’ plants have to struggle 
for life among noxious weeds, and, instead of 
a rich and bountiful supply for the table, only 
@ meager pittance is obtainable. All this is 
not mere guess-work, but what the writer bas 
many times seen on farms otherwise well- 
tilled and productive. The first thing neces- 
sary is to have awill to remedy the evil; the 
second is to know what todo and when to do 
it. Thelatter point I wish to make a few sug- 
gestions upon. 


Sor. anp Sowina.—The four cardinal vir- 
tues of good garden-soll are that it should be 
loose, mellow, rich, and well-drained. Good 
reed sown in such soil and properly cultiva- 
ted will (droughts and insects excepted) pro- 
duce abundantly. While the quality of the 
soil is not of so great importance ingthe rais- 
ing of the coarser vegetables—as peas, beans, 
potatoes, and the like—it is important in the 
raising of the finer kinds—as celery, parsnips, 
eabbage, etc. 

Vegetable seeds should be sown in long 
drills, if possible, at such a distance apart as 
to permit the use of a horse-hoe between them. 
If a new garden {s to be laid out, let it be long 
and narrow, so as to make as little turning 
about of the horse at the end of the rows as 
possible. The common practice of sowing in 
beds or plots I do not favor, asit requires much 
more hand-labor and admits of less or, in fact, 
no use of the horse. As to the depth at which 
to sow the seed, the old rule of three times as 
deep as the size of the seed may be observed 
for general use. 


ViTaLity or Sreps.—The various kinds of 
vegetable seetia differ largely as to the length 
of time they retain vitality. While it is always 
well to sow new seeds; if theycan be procured, 
itis not always absolutely necessary. Those 
of the tomato, pumpkin, squash, cucumber, 
melon, aud beet retain their vitality longest, 
probably from five to ten years; turnips, 
celery, cabbage, and cauliflower are good for 
four years; spinach, radish, asparagus, lettuce, 
and parsley for three years; while the beans, 
peas, carrots, pepper, salsify, and rhubarb 
sliould not be planted when over two years old. 
A knowledge of how long the various vege- 
table seeds will produce their kind {s greatly 
beneficial to the gardener, as on the selection 
of poor seed failures often depend. 

Wuewn To Sow or PLANtT.—For the latitude 
of New York the seeds of the following-named 
vegetables may be sown in the open ground 
from the middle of March to the last of April: 
beet, carrot, celerv, cabbage, cauliflower, let- 
tuce, onion, parsnip, pea, raddish, and turnip; 
from the middle of May to middle of June 
beans, sweet coro, melon, pumpkin, cucum- 
ber, squash, and tomato. South of this lati- 
tude all these may, of course, be sown or 
planted earlier; north, later. 

Varietixs,—I do not recommend the use of 
many varieties. For the ordinary farmer, who 
cultivates only for table use, one good variety 
is as good asa dozen. For general cultivation 
the following named varieties are, probably, 
the best, though it would be difficult to give a 
list good for all parts of the country. 

. Beans.—Black Wax, Golden Wax, Early 
Valentine, Early Mohawk, White Marrowfat, 
Large White Lima, The first two mentioned 
are comparatively new varieties, but have 
found their way into popular favor to quite an 
extent. 

Beets.—-Early Bassano, Early Egyptian, 
Blood Turnip, White Sugar, Large Red or 
Yellow Globe, Mangel Wurzel. 

Cabbage.—-Drumhead Savoy, Jersey Wake- 
field, Early York, Early Flat Dutch, Green 
Globe Savoy, Winvingstadt, Marblehead, Mam- 
moth Drumhead. 

Currots.—Early Horn, White Belgian, Long 
Orange. 

Corn.—Early Narragansett, Stowell’s Ever- 
green, Dwarf Early Sugar. 

Cnuenmbers,—Early Russian, Early Chester, 
White Spine. 

Lettuce. —Early Curled Simpson, Drumhead, 
Curled India. 

Onions.—Silver-Skinned or White Portugal, 
Yellow Danvers, Wethersfield Large Red, and 
the “potato” onions, or Multipliers. 

Pras—Little Gem, Daniel O’Rourke, Tom 
Tbuwb, and McClean's Advancer for early; 
Champion of England and British Queen for 
late varieties. 





Radishes.—Scarlet Turnip, Scarlet Olive- 
shaped, Yellow Turnip-rooted. 

Squash.—For Sammer, Yellow and White 
Bush Scalloped, Summer Crook-neck; for 
Winter, Hubbard and Winter Crook-neck. 

Tomatos.—Trophy, Early Smooth Red, Gen. 
Grant. 

Turnips.—Purple Top Strap-leaf and White 
Strap-leaf. 

** AGRICOLA,” 


HOT-BEDS AND. HOT-HOUSES. 





AT a late discussion in the Boston Horticul- 
tural Society, President F. B. Hayes presiding, 
an essay was readby W.D. Philbrick. He said 
that the routine of »narket gardening has made 
few changes lately. One of them, bowever, 
is worthy of notice—the recent uses of green- 
houses at Arlington and Providence, R. I., for 
raising lettuce plants, which are transplanted 
to hot-beds for heading up. The lettuce does not 
head so wellin the greenhouse as in the hot- 
bed; but the greenhouse is easier to manage 
and will grow excellent plants, which will head 
upin a hot-bed in six or eight weeks in Winter 
after setting, and it has been found a very 
great help in getting the hot-beds working 
early to have a good supply of plants grown 
in the greenbouse. The answer tothe question 
why we cannot head the lettuce as weilina 
greenhouse as ina hot-bed must be sought in 
the difficulty of maintaining an even tempera- 
ture in severe weather, in the cold drip from 
frosty glass, and inthe excessive dryness of the 
air of the greenhouse in bright sunshine. The 
hot-bed, being covered at night, preserves a 
more uniform temperature, has no frost on the 
glass to cause a cold drip, and when aired is 
not so dry, owing to the nearness of the glass 
to the plants. Possibly a covering for the 
greenhouse could be devised that would over- 
come these difficulties and make the green- 
house lettuce as good as that produced from 
hot-beds. Mildew continues to be one of the 
worst obstacles in raising lettuce. The only 
remedy seems to be to keep the lettuce grow- 
ing as rapidly as possible, so as to outgrow the 
mildew; but this rapid growth isimcompatible 
with forming a good solid head. 

Musbroom culture bas attracted consider- 
able attention and several of our cultivators 
have been quite successful in producing the 
delicious fungus in the depth of Winter, a cel- 
lar, heated by stove or boiler to 60 or 70 de- 
grees, with close, damp air, seeming to be all 
that is required, except skill ip bandling the 
manure and spawn. Some of the gardeners have 
lately been in the habit of growing seeds of 
early cabbages and celery in one year from 
seed. This is done by starting seed very 
early in Winter in the hot-bed or greenhouse, 
and thus getting a mature plant early enough 
to ripen seed the same year. This method 
has resulted in developing the habit of running 
to seed in one year in the celery, very trouble- 
some to the grower, and it certainly prevents 
the grower of cabbage-seed from making such 
eareful selection of the best heads asis desir- 
ablein growing the best seed. There seems 
to be a prevalent feeling among the public at 
large that gardeners are making their fortunes 
this year, because every garden product com- 
mands unusually high prices. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. The high prices 
are the result of very bad crops and very few 
reap any benefit from them. The season of 
1881 was one of very uncommon changes—of 
frequent cold rains and very severe frosts in 
October, all resulting in unusual loss to the 
farmer, and to the consumer as well, who Is 
forced to pay very high prices for his supplies. 

The present high prices will probably stimu- 
late other planting of a very large area of 
crops the coming year, and, if the season 
should prove productive, prices will very like- 
ly drop to the opposite extreme. Thus one 
extreme usually follows another, both in our 
markets and in our weather. Such seasons as 
the one just past are useful in teaching the 
importance of thorough culture and persever_ 
ance in garden-work. Those gardeners who 
persistently planted their melons aud cucum- 
bers over and over again, some of them four 
times in succession, at last were rewarded 
with a fine crop in September, upon a very 
quick market. The pooly-tilled cornfields 
hardly produced enough to pay expenses, 
while those thoroughly worked were unusually 
profitable. ; 

Mr. George Hill spoke of the method of 
preparing beds aud frames. Mats are not 
put on until the plants are in. Stable-manure 
is used and four dozen lettuce may be grown 
undera sash. ‘The gas arising from the soil 
dressing will make mildew unless guarded 
against. With sufficient heat, air ean be ad- 
mitted night and day to let off the gas. Cold 
water increases mildew. Bottom heat should 
be sufficient in February and March to air 
nightand day. Mr. J. Crosby drew attention 
to the raising of celery seed and to its treat- 
mentasan anpngal and asa biennial. Mr. E. 
W. Wood spoke of growing lettuce under glass 
and pointed out the requisites in growing in 
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greenhouses and in frame. He said that tt 
made no difference if the lettuce is some dis- 
tance from the glass, provided the light reaches 
it. Mr. Philbrick said that he uniformly got 
his best lettuce on the bed about four feet from 
the glass. 

Mr. C. M. Hovey said that he did not see 
how lettuce could be grown ten feet from the 
glass without being diseased. We must keep 
up @ certain quantity of heat to keep out the 
frost. He said that it is an accepted princi- 
ple, according to all the rules of gardening 
laid down in Europe, that plants and flowers 
should be grown as near to the glass as possi- 
ble. The exception to this was when there 
was danger of the plant being affected by the 
cold or the snowy droppings from the glass. 

Ex-President Wilder spoke of the methods of 
growing melons and cucumbers by means of 
propagating pits. With melons he took par- 
ticular pains and secured the best, at home or 
abroad. He pointed out the disadvantages of 
too rapid growth and the necessity of guard- 
ing against burning by the sun. 





“SILOS AND ENSILAGE.” 


Since the issuing of the Ploughman of the 
28th of January and my address before the 
Worcester South Institute I have, been plied 
every day with letters from all parts of the 
state, asking questions about silos and ensil- 
age. 

Some of their comments are very encourag- 
ing—viz., that a great many small farmers, who 
bave heen on the fence, will now jump down 
and build silos at once, thanking me for my 
outspoken criticism of some of the speakers at 
Bridgewater, who threw a wet blanket over 
silos. The small farmer now sees that he can 
keep more cows on a small farm than formerly 
on large farms, with not so much Jabor in till- 
age. They see the question solved, as I sug- 
gested in the Ploughman, how to keep our 8016 
and daughters on the farm and swell the ranks 
of progressive thought in old New England. 
Instead of sending our best blood West, they 
will stay with us, and we shall see New Ep- 
gland hills once more clothed with the king of 
crops, corn. Another says, after reading the 
Ploughman of the 28th, that he felt like firing 
17 guns for this new output for New England 
agriculture, which will thus be lifted out of the 
ruts of projudicial formulas, which serve as a 
great incubus to the New England agricultur- 
al and domestic improvements. 

I will now proceed to answer some of the 
many questions propounded fn these letters. 

Ist. No farmer who has a barn should wait 
one day before he begins a silo. Select une 
corner of your barn, ralse up your floor four or 
five feet, dig down as low as you can, putin a 
light wall, the size you want your silo, to the 
top of the ground. Cement the face two inches, 
double board with matched boards and tarred 
paper between. Inthis way youcan build a 
silo for $25 which will bold 25 tons or more. 
The bottom ends of the boards should project 
over the edge of the wall. Into this you can 
put clover, rowen, Hungarian, oats, grass, of 
any kind without cutting. Wilt alittle, except 
the rowen. 

Rye and oats should wilt more than clover, 
especially oats. Tread well and put on some 
poor fodder-brakes or weeds, then weight with 
14 feet of stones. When it has settled, open 
andfillagain. It should remain shut for four 
or five weeks. 

My friend, Clemens, has four silos. I have 
three, anda friend another $25 silo and will 
build more. 

If any one doubts these statements, let hint 
come to Southbridge and see for himself. 
Seeing is believing. 

Our cattle are contented and never looked 
better. One horse-power and cutter should 
be bought for $180.—L. W. Curtis, in ** Mas- 
sachusetis Ploughman."’ 


“THE COMING FENCE” 








FARM-FENCING has been discussed year after 
year with increased interest ever since fencing 
was used to divide fields and farms, and to 
keep out of fields and crops the roving cattle 
which formerly filled the highways and did 
immense damage to the honest, hard-working 
farmer. ‘The original ‘‘ worm fence”’ is still in 
existence, and so is the ‘‘ stump fence,” in 
the wilder parts of the state, where fences are 
used atall. Then came the ‘“ post-and-rail,”’ 
which in the most improved sections con- 
tinues to be the most popular and we may say 
the most efficient fence; but lumber is getting 
scarce and some other material than wood 
must be substituted. The ‘hedge fence” 
in the Western States has within the last ten 
years been most extensively introduced, and 
many believe that is the fence. Next came the 


iron fence, the common wire fence, followed 
by the “* barbed wire fence,’’ which just now 
seems to claim the most popularity. But there 
is still another just tried in the West, which is 
coming in for 9 fr‘! share of popular favor, 
This is simply a w't) fence without barbs, 











woven together similar to a fishing seine, witha 
large, heavy top and bottom wire. This fence, 
it is said, will completely withstand all kinds of 
cattle, with no possibility of fpjury, while it is 
“no more expensive thao an ordingry board 
fence.” As to the real truth of this statement 
we cannot say, but we should fear that, from 
the lightness of the wire, unless well galvan- 
ized, it would succumb to the effects of 
the weather. One thing, however, seems 
to be weH-established, that iron in some 
form must eventually be the “ coming feuce’”’ 
to stay. Wood has become too expensive, but 
we cannot bring our minds to believe that the 
live fence, however it may be esteemed by 
some, will ever be a fixture in this country.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 





SUNFLOWER SEED FOR POULTRY. 


A CORRESPONDENT, Mrs. M. J. C., Otter, 
Iowa, gives her experience in raising mammoth 
Russian sunflower seed for poultry and forstock. 
It is eagerly eaten, makes the hens produce eggs 
plentifully, keeps the feathers glossy and ele- 
gant. Our «orrespondent bas grown it suc- 
ceasfully on a variety of soils and even in fence- 
corners, and regards the stalks, to be used for 
kindling-wood, as by no means unimportant. 
In conclusion, she adds: “It grows to double 
the size of the common South American 
variety, and far excels it in the large heads of 
nice black seeds, if cultivated like other grains 
and kept free from weeds. I raised heads 
larger over than a water-pail and very heavy. 
I plant a patch every year for my chickens. If 
you plant near your barn, the poultry will live 
and grow fat, and one would be astonished at 
the amount of eggs produced. It takes three 
quarts for an acre and plant as far apart as 
corn.”’"—Prairie Farmer. 








Goats as Surep ProtTectoks.—In some 
parts of the West goats are placed in sheep- 
pens to drive away wolves, a service for which 
their superior butting powers peculiarly fit 
them. The experiment bas been tried in 
Hunterdon and Somerset Counties, N. J., with 
complete success as a protection for sheep 
against dogs. Two goats, it is said, can drive 
away a dozen dogs avudtwoare about all that 
it is necessary to keep with a moderate-sized 
flock. As soon as a dog enters the field at 
night the goats goat him and send him roll- 
ing over and over in short order. A few doses 
of this heroic treatment prove quite enough 
for his dogship and he is glad to limp howling 
away as best he can. Formerly,the farmers 
say, when a dog entered a sNeep-field at night 
the timif creatures would run wildly about and 
ery piteously. Since the goats have been used 
toguard them they form in line behind their 
sturdy defenders and seem to enjoy the fun. 





CoTton-SEED MEAL EXxPERIMENT.—Mr. L. 
H. Sheldon, Fairhaven, Vt., reports a trial of 
cotton-seed meal, which shows what it will 
sometimes do for cows that arein milk. He 
was feeding and milking fifteen cows, with a 
weekly product of seventy pounds of butter. 
The feed was the usual hay and coarse fodder 
of the farm, with corn and cob-meal, ground 
with oats. Two quarts of cotton-seed meal 
was givev,in place of the same value of the 
corn and oats, with an increase of the butter 
yield of ninety pounds per week. 

Mr. Sheldon has been thoroughly converted 
to the use of cotton seed, in connection with 
other grain and fodder, for butter cows. His 
neighbors are also beginning to experiment 
with it, for the same purpose.—N. EF. Farmer, 





SUNDRY SUGGESTIONS. 


MADE BY A NUMBER OF THE EXPERIENCED GEN- 
TLEMEN PRESENT AT THE ENSILAGE CONGRESS. 

“* AppLes (Fall pippins), that I placed among 
the ensilage, were well preserved. I conclude 
that cattle-food may be varied by preserved 
fruit placed in the silo.” 

“The silois a receptacle for catching any 
crop that may be ready whenever the farmer is 
ready.” 

**The time to cut is before the grape-sugar, 
which is digestible and nutritive, has changed 
to cane-sugar, a change which only Nature can 
accomplish.’”’ 


AGRICULTURAL. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 


Will mail FREE their Cata- 
logue for 1882, containing a 
full descriptive Price - List of 
Flower, Field and Garden 


end) immortelles, lies, Cladiolan 
Garden 


faites" wena 


PMCHESTERL. «CCAS, 
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BLISSs’S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 


a 


Extra Early, Very Dwarf 8 to 10 inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, Exquisite Flavor. 
a 7. Ward Beecher says: “‘ Your peas are wonderful ; 
|. Another year, I donot mean to plant any 
other, ea ates or late.” 
Circular giving full description mailed to applicants. 
UTION.—As there is an inferior Pea in the market 
called the “‘ American Woncler,” be sure and get the genuine 
AMERICAN WONDER.” 


PRICES.—One-third pint package, 20 cents; pint, ss cents; 
quart, $1.00; by mail, post: “pai 


EsTABLISuED 1845. 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


With a richly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descri 





tive pzice-list of 2000 varieties of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc., with useful information upon their cult- 
ure. 15° pages. Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 

A beautifully illustrated monthly journal devoted exclusively 
tothe garden. Its contributors are all acknowledged authorities 
on the subjects treated by them 

Valuable Seed Premiums given to each subscriber. 
commenced January, 1822 


Vol. III. 





$1.00 per year ; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. 
The Finest Strawbe 

THE BIDWELL, sss 

§ and mare. Also all 
the other Small Fruit Plants and Grape-Vines, accom- 

llustrated Catalogue. Address 

7 
E. P. ROE, 


fe the home-garden 
yoasee by exceedingly liberal offers. Send stamp for 
Coseqett-cm- lsat N. Ve 


ALL THE BEST NEW GRAPES. 


Especially Fine and Large Stock of 
LADY WASHINGTON GRAPE VINES, 
BRIGHTON GRAPE VINES. 
lalways keep a full stock of Brighton Vines fit for 
vineyard planing. 
H. E. HOOKER. 
Hooker 2 


ROCHESTER, N. “Ts. 1 177TH, 1882. 
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Growers, 


COMPLETE MANURES 


for EACH CROP, containing just the neces- 
sary PLANT FOOD it requires. 
““44’' Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 
“* Pelican ’’ Bone Fertilizer. 
Agricultural Chemicals. 
Ground Bone. 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 


Our circular, containing facts Satoueiins to farmers, 
furnished on application. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





E. A. REEVES’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store, 
68 Cortland St., N. Y, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully illustrated, sent Free to 
all applicants. 


(Mention this paper. 









F 
San Franc: 
ears’ time, — $2.00 
aa m from St. 


te purchasers 
reular expla on application to 
W. EATON, 9. 8. COFFEY, 


Land 


—s Louis, Mo. 


The Best is Chea: 
$ A ForDescri ee - 
cular& write 











THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO., Mansfield. Ohic 











Something New! The Coming Plow! 


THE VEW “REMINGTON CLIPPER. 


THE “NEW REMINGTON CLIPPER” is the New Plow destined to take the place of the heavy 
e Carbon Metal of which it is made, being one-half cast-steel, bas all 


Plows now in use. 


Chilled Iron 
ess and 


the hardn 
wearing qualities of the chilled metal and is much stronger. It can, therefore, be made the lightest of all the 


Cast Plows. 
the same co 
THe R EMINGTON | oe Qe Co. 


e New Remington Plows, fu 


guarantee tot 


he 
Carbon Plow is well m: geod meterial, and, if 
a ‘two-days’ trial in th ey f it fails to comply with thi 


» weigh 15 to 30 pounds less than the Chilled Plows of 
~— as well as to the Farmer, that every Remington 


handled, will give per, ton, subject to 
Liar arranty, after rake ea ees by both, the Plow can 


he returned to the — to be held by a subject to the manufacturers’ order. Send for prices. 


Manufactured b 


HE REY Noten AGBICULTURAL 
j Braneh Ofices—57 Reade St New York; 2 


CO., Hien, N. Y. 


i So. Howard St.. Baltimore, Md, 





THE CUBA QUEEN WATERMELONE 
is certain! and Finest Variety in the world. 
Flesh wright re red, remarkably solid, luscious and sugary 
barely ginchrind. ‘The Sit pee ein tne put 7 waa 
neh rin rst elon the it dry seas 1H 
we ee unds. We offer ‘ABH or A 


or 
Do not ; to try and see how large the EN, 


pas hig Ae Ey ibe 


‘urnip, very Seenleaal 


E White Cabbage 
hil adelphia W ite ito Cabbage is Lettuce and B: 


s for culture printed 


ket, oe all te fell a — 
egetables at our 


on each pac 
‘A A REMARKABLE OFFER | Stes recente zovk 61.18, taegei andthe stipe 


dress, for on 


ity, and this remarkable offer is made to ieee ce tl 
Ee Another Great Offer! 
Ast 


, to any * 
pis address. 


a. _ 


5 wep enone for $2.00. 


sands of new customers to give them a fair jal. 
RURPEES GEM COLLECTION for 
en Philoz, 





rivalled { 


1882, eubresiog 
Verbena, we ete.—in all 10 ‘kets—most 


3-cent stamps tpald to any adi 
oon tbe. For 71.00 + ¥e will mail allt 


American eas, Early 
at usual retail prices 
ask for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 
Ficid an and Flower Seeds, Bulbs on as ete. and is sent 
* 2194 tag 4 Church at, 
P Pa. 


— 


Seeds are all warranted first-class, 





ty" Wuen Farmers can buy a true Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, made chiefly from Slaugh- 
ter-house Meat and Bone, for $25 per ton at the factory, cash, it is folly to pay out money for 


the high-cost Fertilizers. 
every bag same as on circular. 


Baugh’s $25 Phospbate is of guaranteed standard. Analysis on 
he past season everywhere has clearly shown that the low-cost 
Ammoniated Fertilizers paid best on corn, grass, and wheat. 
years of its use, an unfavorable report of its action. 


There has never been, in the four 
Every pound of Ammonia and Phosphoric 


Acid in Baugh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can make their 
own figures as to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 
ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Analysis. 


BAUGH & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Manufacturers and Importers of Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York hy 4 159 Freee Street. 


, Newark, 
tc Farmers oo ‘Des are invited to send for 
Circular. 


NEW RIGH BLOOD! 


ake New R 

Bios, rm will fil completely change the blood in 
the entires stem in three months. Any person 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter stamps. 

« 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
formerly Bangor, Me. 






















DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cong from the ome Con- 
sumption down to the si: tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six ig ek cases under my 


own eyes. It acts 7 on the sto , Testores the 
appetite, cleanses the blood, wae to the nerves. It 
ol Bleed of the Lungs eng Irritation of the 


Whooping Cough in 





their worst 8 I want you to know what t will 
" use itis unlike any other cough medicine in 

the world. It paver pees the stomach. It is a Weed 

of our own land, not used inany other motieine. 

have carefull watched I effects on all ages from 

tptane Lic old age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 
je. e 


y 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 


- BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BEL. Founprrs, 
y, N. Y., manufacture a superior “wea of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church 

Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO.. w ent be sha Y 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. 





Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with Tae INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price. 
American Agriculturist.......... $125 $1 50 
Atlantic Monthly... .....cccccce 3 50 4 WU 
Century Magazine (formerly Serib- 
is Geek cesesvce coccces 8 4 00 
Frank Leslie’s Nlustrated ene 850 400 
Harper’s Magazine........... -.» 350 400 
” PT icsescpéccescccce OOM 400 
- rrr . 3 50 4 00 
+e Young People (Weekly). 85 1530 
Lippincott’s Magazine....... cooee 2. 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 12 
St. Nicholas Magazine....,....... 2 7 3 00 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 3 00 
Weekly Tribune............ coosee’ 2 U0 2 00 
EEE 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon recelpt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
CEI, BRRDD....0cccrccccccvccsesccscccccdesove $2 00 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritohie, the EMGravel......ccccc.cccccccces pees 2000 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

SR Rs woncwentdearnes somadievoenenesctanses 2 00 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver................0.sseseee+ 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


I Ti occ iccncctnesccnnncsepecestcassctecsce 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20... 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will Be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GOO pames. WrISS....0cccccccccccccccccgeceeccecs $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Teds etre ctieo San sensosereocenes 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York. 
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The: Fnilependent, 


WE OFFER NO ‘NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


& Numbers (postage free) 
( mos, Vpontaa tree), 


7$ id (3m mos.) 

- ( | month), “ 

4 ” (2 weeks), - 
Number (1 you). - 

One subscription two 

One subse — wit ‘one “NEW Subs: 








one remit 
One subsert tion Ns: seenctiszeninaeni 
One Serio with ‘three NEW subscribers, 
Sa OD BE anccc ccc ccccccccccccccceccceces 
One veeeeee  thascontutubebsnstenn 
One subscription with four. NEW subscribers, in 
Ge i cncccccsesccccccccococacecescccess 
o- subscription five years.. 
gr ey over five at the same rate, invarl 
ly with one remittance. 
Beginning January Ist, 1882, THE INDEPENDENT ba 
be ublished on the cash principle—that is, pa 
piring after January Ist, 1882, will be stoppe 
the: ex piration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Eree upon application. 


Ww Make ali remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


6a Remittances must be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possibie. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money ina Krais- 
TERED LETTER. ‘he present registration systems 
Lik ee AM 2fkainat losses by 
mail, and a ‘ostm rs are obliged 5 
letters whénever requested to do so. . to suger 

No names enter: d on Se subscription books with- 
ont te money in advan 

SUBSCR RS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow addregs label on the first page of 
the he oxi and to renew two or three weeks previous 
pA . expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


at 


OTHE RECEIPT of the paper is a snffcient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration on the iittle yel- 
10w ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week efter the money 
is received. Rut when a possana stenv is received 
the receipt will he sent hy mat 

Mesers SAMPSON LO eco. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
sre our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City, 





RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PIER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
a 4 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. a 
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PUBLISHER'S ak oe » ONE Dots. AK PET AGATE 
TIME, EACH T 
-Two Dor L AKS PER AGATS 


“LINK. 
ReLigious NOTICEKS........... Firty CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. 4 that, ‘I'wenty-five Cents a Line. 
its for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 
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FILES FOR THE HE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have bad so many many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tux INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘‘THe INpEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and Jooking in e very respect 
like a handsome volume. hey will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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GIVEN AWAY! 


AN ELEGANT ONE-HUNDRED-PAGE 


FASHION CATALOGUE, 


beautifally Mustrated and containing all the 
LATEST sTYLES 
ef Ladies and Children's © petnmen and 
Cipaks. Fine. Muslin and mbric 
Underwear, Laces, Gloves, masters, 
Milks, Velvets, and Dress Goods, 
Lace Curtains and Draperies. 

The acknowledged Guide of the Season, No lady 
who desires to know what to wear and how to dress 
well can afford to be without it, 
aaen. Spring Number will be ready about March 

t 

t@™~ Be sure to send postal card at once ( giving fall 
name, town, county, and state), when a Sample Copy 
will be sent to you free of charge. 


H, C. F. KOCH & SON, 
Gth Ave.and 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW HAVEN 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


Cor. of Bradley and William Sts, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


= GHICKERING 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate 
Bend for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wearerooms, 


30 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


BARGAINS IN LAMPS, 


Owlng to our intention to carry all Stock at 
our weston, we offer the Goods now 
n our Store, at 
33 Rarclay Street and 38 Park Place, 


at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES and especially in- 


vite the attention of all intending Pur 
chasers to the BARGAD 
offered in our 


IMPORTED DECORATED LAMPS 


KEROSENE LAMPS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


The Craighead & Elwell Manufastarng bin | THE ON 


33 Barclay St. and 38 Park Place, N 


INVALIO Recuinene 
ROLLING CHAIRS. 









BEST 





Circular to 
‘ POLDING CHAIR CO, NEW HAVEN, CT 


i USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M'F'G CO,, Mt'rs,, New York City. 


NOTHING BETTER 


BATH AND BED-ROOMS 


THAN THE 


TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE | |, 


and Heating Drum, 
ONLY 83.50. 


Warranted Not to 











Smoke or Smell. 


‘BE. DIETZ, &4 and 66 Fulton tt, MY, 


+. COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
It is what every boy wants 
and what every man 
ought to have. 
Send 3-cent comp for Catalog 





THE INDEPENDENT 


New York, have a highly interesting collection 
of Antique and Modern Furniture and Works 
of Art, to which they invite the attention of 
connoisseurs. 


Accessions are constantly being made through their agent, who 


travels about the 


Continent of Europe and the Old Towns of 
Great Britain, seeking worthy articles. 

Second-hand English and other Sterling Silver Ware; Bronzes 
that have served as household ornaments, but are as good as new; 
Furniture of different historical periods and many lands; and a 


great variety of other interesting objects may be examined with 





pleasure and profit, without any obligation to purchase. 


SYPHER «& CO., 


739 and 


741 Broadway, N z. 


AIR-GUNS GIVEN AWAY! NOW IS YOUR CHANCE ! 


From among the number thus received we will, on ~ 
‘Improved 


Send three cent sta ot aa for one of our circulars. 
15th, impartially select 
Nickel-Plated Alr-Gun.’ 


PRICES: 


$9, $10, & $12. | 


2 names, the owners of which will each be presented with a first-class * 
Write phe slnly Name, Town, County, and State. Address as below. 










T PARGET AIR-GUNS. 










WASTE SEWING SILK..........-- 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK...40c. per oz. 

A36-page pamphlet, giving Kules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
460 Broadway, N. Y.; 288 Market St., Philadelphia. 


NABE 
ASN 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 

Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 

WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








THE “JEWELL EXPLOSION” 
and o her disasters preventable by the use of EDSON’S 
A A Y ‘ 7 | 
OFFICE GAUGE, 
Millers and oes wate ing sicom should be su 
with EDSON'S RE' G PRESSURE GAU 
they show at a gl ios waes the a has one ee 
give the time when every A 
combination has just been yyatented, whasety a record 
of the « of machinery is made upon the same 
chart as of the steam, ane om aes alesm is rung when lim- 


ited pressure is exc et 


further taformation, “ THe E 
‘il Liberty 
B. yz 7 = or ie 


ING AxD ALA UG 
occurred where these safeguards are palaces 
HA or on land. 


ed 











p "Prespase adapted for target Preating Equally suited for touchi 
respassing cate and d killing rats and emall game. Our 

guns are extremely simple in construction; well made and hand 
somely finished ; easily operated and shoot with force and accuracy ; aud not lableto 
get out of order. All first-class gun dealers sell them. Illustrated circulars sent on 
application. Address the pie tt 


« QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 





Please state where you saw this. 


ALABASTINE 


SUPERIOR TO 


KALSOMINE. 


Espectally adapted to walls and ceilings. The white is whiter than any other 
Material and the tints clearer and more delicaté. It produces a firm, durable,and 
handsome finish and can be applied by any one. /t is unequaled. Alabastine is 
@ valuable discovery, and it will pay you to send for Sample Card and Testi- 
monials to SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 

AVERT Us. «lL, PAINT CO., 19 Federal Ste Boston, and 


E. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill.; © 
AINTS., 


M. B. CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
or water, the | 


UBBEK 
oy, all other 


or¥salt air 
to any depot. 


whichTdestr 

freight’ pald 

ed until del ivered.® All Paint} 
nt free Beau tiful Color Card of 

the Paint itsel?, with instruc any one can Paint. 

Address,~ Factory, No.243 St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


Piymouth 
Mixed ready for immediate use and can be = og by any one. (Nathan Hart, State 
Treasurer Connecticut Agricultural Association, writes: “In all my experienee of 

»ver 20 years, I find the National Mixed Paint the best. It covers better and outlasts 
the best lead-and-oll paints.”) Sample Cards, showing handsome shades, and a rule 
for estimating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL WIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8ST., N. ¥. 




















The only Paints that 
sun or fumes of burn 
Paints.§ Prices low, 
in the country.” No 
users should write 



















cash requir 
and have se 























Headquarters for all Games and Sports. 


of Firemen’s, Boati: 
Model Engines and ¥ 











Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


rapeuiie Re Rams, Garden 
Engin P Chain ind 


LNA 


CPNN) 


B\ STANDARD 











res, BACON PANTS. 882 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York, 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 

Catalogues by mail on applicafion. 





3; 
bition. 1876. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from 75 cents to 2 6800, Cirent 
free. spe 10 





uow exist. 





} and Price-List t 
z THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
614 Washington 8t.. Boston, Mass. 








cents. kinds ae oa 7 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 


19 Murray Street, New York. 


























WATCH BUYERS, ATTENTION! 





The celebrated Borel and Courvoisier atsbep were 
awarded the first prize in — in "62. ) grand prize 
at Paris in ‘67, first ) at C entennial in P' el- 
phia, and lastly go! t Paris,in "78. These 
watches have stood t 
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coun 
tm & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y., 
_Wholesale Agents for the United States. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSE 





see that the above TRADE-MA 
and thereby get the Gencive Rupeer Part. 


ri t 5 West St., New_York, and 
BectGievelund y 4a id St. Louis. = 


“HAYWARD'S 


Communion Wine. \, 


Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. 
EXCELLENT FOR INVALIDS. 
Price Reduced. 


Send for new circular. 
J.P. HAYWARD, 


| RUBBER STAXPS, 


STENCILS, N. STAFFORD, 

BADGES,etc. 66 Fulton St..N.Y 

EATTY’S ORGANS, —27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, 

y $¥0. Pianos, $)20 up. Rare Holic ay inducements, 
Rendy. Write orcall on BEATTY, Washington. N 


loress Wale? 


Cathartic and Alterative. 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all leading drug- 
— grecers, and hotels. Congressa Em- 

pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 












Is a well 








**Tue lxpePsNpEeNt’’ Paess. Nes..21 axp 23 Rosr Streer. 





